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NUMBER FIVE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS PIONEERS IN CHEMICAL HISTORY 


1840 -1924 


HILAIRE DE CHARDONNET 


ARIS was startled in 1889 to see for the first time a gown of man-made 

silk. The silk had been produced by Count Hilaire de Chardonnet and 

was such an impressive product that funds were readily obtained for the erec- 
tion of the world’s first artificial silk factory at Besancon, de Chardonnet’s home 
town in northern France. From this pioneer venture, followed by other pro- 
cesses and by continuous improvement in product quality over the years, the 
giant rayon industry of today has developed. Consuming enormous tonnages of 
chemicals, rayon manufacture also demands chemicals of exceptionally high 
purity. Mathieson, pioneer producer of high purity caustic soda and other 
industrial chemicals, is proud of its part in helping to build this great industry. 
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In 1884, Hilairede Chardonnet, 
a French nobleman, patented a 
process of manufacturing arti- 
ficial silkin which nitrocellulose 
was forced through fine capil- 
lary openings. His discoverywas 
not a matter of mere chance— 
it resulted from long study of 
ways and means of imitating 
the processes of the silk worm. 
De Chardonnet’s successful 
and epochal work justly earned 
for him the title of ‘Father of 
the Rayon Industry.” 
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The Reader Writes:— 


A Distinction that is a Difference 

The distinction betwen cost cutting and price cutting which 
you point out in your editorial in the May issue is a very rea! 
difference and one that the sales department of any big chemicai 
manufacturing company ought to have very clearly in their 
mind. Maybe they will remember the point if you write 
another editorial showing that it is the difference between forced 
and aggressive selling. Both the general management and the 
production department are failing to make a showing if the 
sales department goes out and gives the chemicals away. 


Buffalo, N. Y. T. T. Davison. 


Pyrethrum as a Domestic Crop 

“Pyrethrum as a Chemurgic Crop,” an editorial on page 460 
of the May 1936 issue of CHemMIcAL INpustTRIEs, illuminates with 
surprising brevity the basic conditions which must be satisfied 
by chemurgy for it to be successful, and which very few discus- 
sions of the subject have even recognized. 
Chicago, Ill. ArNoLp R, Daum, Special Representative 
American Petroleum Industries Committee 


*‘Equipment’s Contribution to Chemical Progress” 

This acknowledges with many thanks the publication entitled 
“Equipment’s Contribution to. Chemical Progress,’ which has 
just arrived. We'assure you this is a worthy addition to our 
industrial file and offers many new angles to industrial chemistry 


which should be valuable to Massachusetts manufacturers. 


Boston, Mass. Roy F, WittrAms, General Manager 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge “Equipment’s Contribution to 


Chemical Progress.” This is not only interesting, but is also 


beautifully gotten up. Allow me to compliment you on it. 


Holyoke, Mass. L. M. Yoerc 


Vice President in Charge of Manufacturing 


\merican Writing Paper Company 


You have performed a signal service for the engineers, chem- 
ists, plant managers and others responsible for the purchasing 
of equipment and containers through the publishing of “Equip 


ment’s Contribution to Chemical Progress.” It, like its com- 


panion volume, “Chemical Industry's Contribution to the Nation,” 


is a novel, daring departure from “orthodox” journalism. To 


paraphrase a bit on Edwin C. Hill’s column title, you have giver 


us for the first time “The Human Side of the Equipment Com 


anles 


[ am certain that both supplements will find a per 
manent place in the libraries of executives in the chemical and 


hemical industries and that their value will increase 


process 
with the passing of time. 
You have gotten us accustomed to tremendous surprises. What 


2 


next have you up your sleeve: 


New York City H. R. BreLtinG 


Chemica! Industries 


Every Day in Every Way..... 

We have just received a copy of the latest Guide-Book and 
have passed your invoice for payment. We find that we are 
referring to your book more often lately, and very many times 
it has to practically be in two places at once. Will you there- 
fore send us two more copies? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Cuares D, PETERS 


3elmont Smelting & Refining Works, Inc. 


Votes Paper Symposium Success 

I have been asked by several persons and have received letters 
from quite a few friends, inquiring if the recent articles “Jury 
ot Paper Experts Renders Verdict on Chemical Service” start- 
ing in CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, issue of May 1936, will be avail- 
able in reprint form. If so, I wish to have about fifty copies. 
Kindly let me know if reprints are to be issued. So far, this 
article has created a great deal of favorable comment for chem- 
ical services in the pulp and paper industry. 

I am enclosing my check for $6.00 covering three years’ sub 
scription for CHEMICAL INpustRIES. If possible, and you have 
back copies available, I would like to start my subscription as 
of the first of the year in order to have this year’s volume com- 
plete. At any rate I certainly want to include the May issue 
in my subscription. 


May a great deal of success come to CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


Syracuse, N. Y. JoHN SCHUBER 


Solvay Process Company 


And He Asks for More 


I enjoy your paper. Your editorials are vigorous and whole- 
Evidently they are not written by the chief office boy! 


Continue them in the same vein for we need. more 


some, 


outspoken 
critics if we are ever to pull out of the morass we are now 
engulfed in, 


Torrington, Conn. Orgs 


MEDDE 
Warrenton Woolen Co, 


Just a Little Patience Needed 
You have done a very fine job in your recently incorporated 
Chemical Specialties section. For my own part, I would like 
to see more articles published dealing with sales and marketing 
problems in the industry, Such as you do offer at all too infre 


quent intervals (from a strictly selfish viewpoint), I find of 


very immediate interest and of real constructive value. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Haroitp W, FEUCHTER 


A Profitable Course for Students 
Our chemical engineering students read your publication with 
very much interest and profit, all the more so since it brings 
them in touch with the every-day problems of the industries as 
well as the economic phases of the 


business. The journal 


spreads the student’s horizon. The historical articles are also 


inspirational. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Pror. Wn. J. WOHLLEBEN 


University of Dayton 
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NUMBER 1 


Professional Personnel 


HE proposal to expand the 

work of the New York Com- 

mittee on Unemployment 
and Relief for Chemists and Chemi- 
cal Engineers to national scope and 
to make it a permanent welfare or- 
ganization for the chemical profession 
is timely but unsound. It is timely 
because recent experiences have 
forced the attention of industrialists 
and technicians alike to personnel 
problems that are serious in_ both 
good times and bad. It is unsound 
because it would set up a new national 
organization to do work that very 
properly falls within the scope of the 
legitimate activities of existing pro- 
fessional associations. 

This Committee rendered distin- 
guished service during a grave emer- 
gency. It did its work efficiently and 
very economically. It learned much 
about the problems of professional 
personnel, and fortunately its records 
are in such shape that much of this 
knowledge can be used in the future. 

Definite statistical data are now 


available in a sufficient number of 


cases to furnish a reasonable basis for 
determining the correlation between 
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age, training, salary, and prospects of 
employment. We can know now 


just how serious a handicap insuffi- 


cient technical training and unpre- 
possessing personality are to the 
individual, and we may estimate also 
how grave a menace to the whole 
profession such illy equipped indi- 
viduals are. 

For these problems of professional 
personnel are in reality the personal 
problem of every chemist and chemi- 
cal engineer. It is the marginal 
producer, marginal in brains and in 
character, who, to borrow an econo- 
mic simile, makes the price. ‘The 
medical, the legal, the other engineer- 
ing professions, with acute perception 
of this fact, have all taken steps to 
raise their own. standards. With 
every prospect of an uncomfortable 
over-supply of chemical technicians 
during the coming decade, it would 
be difficult to find any effort upon 
which our chemical societies could 
more profitably expend energy, time, 
and funds than in a conscientious 
effort to weed out the unfit and check 
at its source in the colleges the stock 
of the incompetent. 
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The most re- 
markable — por- 
tion of that most 
remarkable protest against the leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt by five distinguished 
[democrats is the plea it contains for a protec- 
tive tariff. No doubt but that this seriously 
weakened the immediate political effectiveness 
of this unique document, for it was an incon- 
y that stuck out like a sore thumb in a 
plea to the Party to return to the traditional 
position of Jefferson, Jackson, and Cleveland. 
Yet, even when judged by partisan standards, 
the clear, bold statement of the case for the 
\merican market for the American producers 
displays a combination of political foresight and 
economic insight which is the more remarkable 
coming, as it does, from Democratic leaders. 

The tariff has not been a live political issue 
since the second McKinley election, and we must 
therefore go back to the days of the Spanish 
War to find a thorough-going, public exposition 
of protection versus free trade. Since that 
time, and notably since the World War, the 
country has been continuously flooded with 
anti-tariff propaganda. At the same time, 
three economic factors of profound import to 
our national prosperity have entered the world 
trade situation. The United States has become 
predominantly an industrial, rather than an 
agricultural nation. Half a dozen nations in 
Europe and Japan in Asia, have become full 
fledged commercial rivals all enjoying the 
advantage of markedly lower labor 
linally, every nation of any military or indus- 
trial aspirations has resolved to become a self- 
contained economic unit. 

As the inevitable result of 
American farms and factories are both being 
hurt by toreign competition, not only abroad, 
but even in our domestic markets. Since within 
industry and agriculture are to be found the 
ereatest number and most influential our 
property-owning citizens, the pressure of inter- 
national will force these groups 
together in a political coalition with a tariff that 
will be national in all meanings of the word 
as their rallying ground. Truly conservative 
leaders in both parties are beginning to sense 
this change. 


The Tariff Becomes 
a National Issue 


NMSLHCY 


costs. 


these changes, 


economics 


Tin Prices 
and Prospects“ mnpat ati ely unin Or 

tant to chemical intet 
est, nevertheless the metal itself is indirectly a 
raw material of serious concern; and our inter- 
est in it 1s heightened these days by the fact 
that it is one of a very few materials upon 
which we, the major 


bo 


Vhough tin salts are 


consuming nation of the 
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world, are utterly dependent upon foreign sup- 
plies. Tin prices which reached a depression 
peak of £284 a ton in London (the basic 
market ) last autumn have been unsettled since 
January, and last month tumbled to £185 upon 
the prospect of difficulty in renewing the inter- 
national restriction agreement which expires 
with the end of this vear. Naturally little official 
information is available regarding the progress 
of negotiations. But there are known facts 
which are extremely revealing and_ indicate 
difficulties which have so often wrecked raw 
materials cartels. 

lirst, of course, comes a squabble over 
quotas, and Siam, the new producer, demands, 
it is said, an increase in her allotment from 
9,800 to 20,000 tons, a healthy increase over 
her current production at the rate of about 
12,000 tons. Representatives of the Malayan 
and Dutch interests, authorized to effect a settle- 
ment, are at present in Siam; but the Malayan 
interests, representing the largest and the low- 
cost output, have outspokenly opposed further 
concessions at their expense. 

Secondly, the great differences in the work- 
ing costs per ton of tin mining in different 
countries is a big boulder in the road to agree- 
ment. Malayan companies have sharply cut 
their during the depression. The best 
showing has been a reduction from $320 to 
$165 a ton by Kamunting, yet this does not 
even equal the Petaling with the low-cost of 
$115. Against this the high-cost of Patino 
Mines in Bolivia is estimated to exceed $700 
a ton, which is quite sufficient to inspire radi- 
cally different theories of price and sales policy. 

Finally, agreement is made more difficult by 
the set-up of the Committee which 1s not upon 
a tonnage proportion basis vet demands a unan- 
imous decision. Originally a compromise to 
tempt the smaller and the higher cost producers 
into the restriction scheme, this organization 
makes a dead-lock dangerously easy and natur- 
ally suggests the exploitation of a small group's 
“nuisance value” 


costs 


Unele Sam has never been 


Selling the 


the most favorite customer 
Government ae ‘ 

of those who sell him chem- 
icals. Elis credit rating is excellent. But his 


reputation as ‘rom the 


point of 


a buver is not so good, 
view of a highly specialized branch ot 
the industry which sells largely trade-marked 
eoods, an indictment of governmental purchas- 
ing practice was laid before the recent conven- 
tion of the Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
by A. fF. Horn. It is printed in this issue 
because he ends with some definite, constructive 
suggestions. 
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Barium 


as a Chemical Raw Material 


By James J. Riley 


President, Barium Reduction Corporation 


EFORE the War (1914-18) this country had 
mined crude barytes ore and also ground and 
bleached some of it and had a well developed 





lithopone industry, but barium chemicals were practi- 
cally all imported. Our supplies were cut off—certain 
of the 


“priorities” 


chemicals were declared “necessities,” and 


were allowed for material to erect fac- 


tories. This produced the inevitable “war babies,” most 


of which died in infancy. Some of the companies 


struggled along and survived the post-war period, 
developed a technique of their own so that we now 
have an established American industry both on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in between. The Amer- 
ican products are as good as the best imported and 
prices are at a satisfactory basis both to the user and 
manufacturer. 

This independent American supply is quite a techni- 
cal achievement of which the country might well be 
proud, if they knew anything about it, but barium 
chemicals are a key industry necessary to certain manu- 
facturers and quite unknown as such to the general 
public. Instead of being simply an “inert or filler,” 
the the through 
improved and cheaper methods and because of better 


as in very early days, bariums, 
chemical knowledge, have established a position on 
account of their chemical value and have a bright 
future. 

No. 56: 


silver white metal 


Barium (Metal) Ba; Atomic 


Atomic Wt. 137.37. 
with a density of 3.78, slightly harder than lead. It 


Symbol- 


Barium is a 


Steam shovel in Evington, Va., cut, in 


which mining was commenced 









melts at 850° C. and commences to volatilize at 950° C. 


Barium oxidizes rapidly. The powder easily takes fire 
spontaneously. Barium decomposes water and alcohol. 
Metallic barium is never found native. Davy (1808) 


rich which he believed to be 


metallic barium. 


obtained a amalgam 
Bunsen and others modified Davy’s 
better Guntz 
Until a 


ago metallic barium was a laboratory curiosity and 


process and got results. was finally 


able to obtain metallic barium. few years 
it was only in recent years that the Kemet Labora- 
tories have made it a commercial article at reasonable 
price, so it is now finding a use as a “getter” or 
“cleaner”—look at your radio tubes—also in alloying 
other metals, increasing their electric conductivity, and 
it shows possibilities as an alloy for other purposes. 

sulfate) Formula: 


1580° C, 


Barytes ore: (crude barium 
BaSO,; Sp. G. 4.25 to 4.50; Decom. 
sulfate is the barium of commerce. 


Barium 
It is of erystal- 
line form, belongs to the rhombic series, and the sul- 
fate is the form in which barium most commonly 
occurs in nature, although native barium carbonate 
(BaCO,), 1783), is 
Kurope. The earliest reference to barium is by Cas 
1602. 


witherite (Withering mined in 


ciorolus, the shoemaker of Bolognia, in The 


name “barote” from the Greek baros (heavy) was 
given to it by Guyton de Morveau in 1779 and was 
afterwards altered to “baryta” by Lavoisier. 

Barytes ore is generally well distributed on earth 
the the 
lines in There 


while spectroscope shows characteristic 


the 


two 


ereen sun. seem to be three 











material was dried in the sun, forked over to separate 
the earth, and stains or impurities were chipped off 


Tons 
\ 250,000, 
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Cruve Barytes with a hatchet. 
Used and Sold by US. Producers == ’ ° see : : . 
nee.000! ya tissq—t loday’s method of mining is still mostly in open 
(in short|tons) : : . Tr 
cuts, which are now power shovel operations. The 
1$0,000 | 1 ° e . 
washing is done in log washers of the type used by 
f Sees the old iron miner, to which has been added the jigs 
} ° e ° ° - 
as used in the Missouri zinc fields, and more recently 
-#9.098 concentrator tables for saving the fines. 
A Lf Of the crude ore produced in this country, thirty- 
ae i a ee . -¢ 
ie tae sabe ie te ake ile aks cle al five to fifty thousand tons per year are now marketed 














as ground ore, or bleached ground ore, price and market 
well-defined lines of deposits, one along the Atlantic depending upon color and fineness of grinding. This is 
seaboard from Nova Scotia to Cuba, another from Hud- mostly for use as an inert filler. 
son Bay and the Great Lakes down through St. Louis, 
Mo., and the third from Alaska down the Pacific Coast. Barium Sulfide, BaS (Black Ash) 

It is difficult to state where barytes was first mined In this country this is the first step in the manufac- 
in the United States. but the dean sh the mining indus- ture of all barium chemicals, but little is sold in this 
try, W. J. Weinman, claims that the first ground barytes form and no statistics have been kept. The fungicide 
nee produced in Virginia about 1879, and in the next ™akers use it, as do also the pharmaceutical manu fac- 
few years various companies were formed. In 1882 his turers. Not so many years ago this product was sold 
father started in business. ‘The next year he much ona basis of 60% water soluble BaS. Great improve- 
improved the crude methods then used by crushing the —'™ent has been made in its manufacture so that today 
barytes, washing it in a flight conveyor washer and then "0 One 1s producing less than 80% water soluble BaS. 
(for the first time in the U. S.) bleaching it with sul- 


a ; abate ica Lithopone 
furic acid. This was the process in use until it was 


; ai By far the largest user of barium sulfate (barytes) 

changed by bleaching the ore before grinding. is the lithopone industry. Lithopone is a white pig- 
ment, made from zine and barium: 

barytes ore occurred, as there were already well rie 5 i ated on tact — 

worked-over piles of barytes ore from which the French ZnSO, + BaS = ZnS + BaSO, 


miners (Renault and Lamot, 1720) had extracted John B. Orr’s work and discoveries in England in 


It was probably in Missouri that the first mining of 


lead. These same properties were also worked by the 1880 so improved this pigment as to firmly establish 
Spanish (1769). The Missouri field is undoubtedly it, and it was imported into the United States. The 
the oldest, and that from which by far the largest ton- outstanding work in the barium field has been the 
nage of barytes ore has been taken. The first known marvelous development of lithopone. Zinc sulfide is 
operation in Tennessee was in the Sweetwater district now for the first time really challenged by the use of 
in the early ’90’s, and Tennessee is still producing. titanium dioxide. There is probably a big field for 

Early methods of mining were extremely crude: all both lithopone and titanium pigments and barium will 
either surface or open cuts, with very few pits. The be used with both. 


World Production of Barytes, 1920-1933, in Metric Tons 











Country T9S0 T9521 T9522 1525 Wat 1925 192 927 1928 1) 1530 1531 1552 1935 
Algeria, (a) (a) 1,200 700 500 600 800 500 1,200 2,h03 oh 890 10 
ustra a: 
New South Wales 226 20 102 152 0: 20 20 0 2 176 
South Australia 2,588 1,28 1,908 1,789 1,928 2,040 1,77 1,518 2,hd 2,06 1,560 1 L& 1,728 1,800 
Tasmania as k 10 5 
Western Australia? ae P 082 4 abe ™ — om 966 ah L96 , 
Austria a 5 i, 2, 00 0 
Belgium 15,210 17,050 17480 ra 20790 15° 0 6,100 1°256 ae 3 . . = i 
Canada ‘ 681 5 ee 3i2 1 91 51 115 22 60 15 18 
a. 18,782 11,297 12,6 26,061 by,2 41,450 38,810 28,300 30,050 hi,625 32,650 11,300 10,100 (a) 
rmany: 
Bavaria 7,888 23,439 16,139 19,970 23,029 21,477 26,955 20,0: 23,872 23,406 17,778 8 8 
Pruseief 1037976 865322 rchi305 972 aG7 1sboeRF ste 1357519 154,796 252,828 260réus ai tiga5 abies 1027127 15,05 
2 2 130 
Great Britein 49,462 43,62 7,60 0,702 58,011 “ # 
India (British) 689 1,480 2,430 2,611 2,340 1:h73 Ae it et *3°hne 73°810 "e308 Mbs5 5 a4 61,689 
ris ree State 1, 
Italy 15,380 13,500 21,300 27,592 39,568 32,195 31,845 30,677 27,116 24,100 25°20 24,326 21,861 23 yb 
Portugal 80 Be 2 
Rhodesia Southern 64 6 2 1 rE 264 a 
Russie? 328 (a) (a) 60 Pr 1, 68 W306 8,492 sug (a) . ” 
Spain 13,773 910 42,075 911,76, 6,768 °8,784 °7,941  °7,716 6,163 5,806 5,552 8,539 8,934  ,605 
Guibet Staboes oot’sho sar oos Ry aes Bier 06,894, 6,  h,525 251,533 215,460 191,351 121,174 132,8 
Unite e , ’ + ’ ’ ’ ’ . ‘ 9 » 
— ew oe ee eee ane dove aes “24 BA 
(a) Data not available. 
(b) Exports. 
(c) Year ended Sept. 30. 
(d) Exclusive of the following quantities produced from quarries in the Province of Leon: 1922, 1,224 cubic meters; 1923, 1,450 cubic meters; 


1924, 1,670 cubic meters. 
(e) Includes the following quantities produced from quarries: 1925, 78 tons; 1926, 690 tons; 1927, 2,760 tons; 1928, 2,300 tons. 
(f) 1930-33 inclusive, official figures which, it is reported, cover only output of mines included under the mining law. 


(g) Figures for 1930-33 inclusive, represent mine production. Those for prior years represent sales and shipments. 
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The struggle to obtain the quality of our present 
lithopone is an achievement of hard work, plus genius, 


backed by much money. There was much discourage- 


ment, many failures, but a fine chemical work was 
done. This struggle is another story well worth writ- 


ing and should be done by some of the not-so-old- 
timers. Otherwise, it will be lost, as it was only by 
conferring with a great many people that the follow- 


ing chronological table was made. It entirely fails to 





tell what is really a dramatic chemical story. 


Lithopone Makers 

















y ear Firm Location | Brands 
1892 Beckton Chemical Co. Passaic St., Beckton White 
Newark, N. J. 
Rogers& Pyatt The Barrett Co. 
John Cawley 
a 
1894 Harrison Brothers 
took their interest 
1896 Cawley-Clark Co.] Newark, N. J. | Beckton White 
Second plant at Philadelphia 
1900-33 Grasselli Chemical Co. Grasselli, N. J. | Grasselli White 
1901-02 H. J. Krebs Pigment & Chem.| Newport, Del. | Ponolith 
Co. 
1903 New Jersey Zinc Co. Palmerton, Pa. 
Ran experiments about a year, 
and closed down. 
1905 Reopened and improved quality, 
but ‘Beckton White’’ still 
standard until about 1907 or 
1908, About 1910 produced 
about 300 tons per month, 
1910 Cawley-Clark Co. Third plant Beckton White 
Vanderport St., 
Newark, N. J. 
1910 N. Z. Graves (closed 1920) Camden, N. J. 
Before Midland Chemical Co. Argo, IIl. Sterling White 
1915 purchased by 
Eagle Picher Lead Co. 
Chemical P. & C. Corp. St. Helena, Zincolith & 
Baltimore, Md, | Sonolith 
Mineral Chem. & Refining Co. | Carondelet Sta.,| Blanc 
Afterward purchased by St. Louis, Mo. | Bonastri & 
Titanium Pigment Co, Marbon White 
1915 New Jersey Zinc Co. New plant at Green Label 
Palmerton East | Black Label 
Albalith 
About 
1916 Sherwin-Williams Pullman, Ill. Sherwin- 
Camden Plant, also Williams 
1917 Harrison Bros. & Cawley-Clark 
acquired by DuPont 
1918 United C. & P. Co. Newark, N. J. | Mangin White 
1919 Collinsville Zinc Collinsville, 
Afterward acquired by St. Louis. E. 
Glidden Company 
1923 duPont brought out Gold Seal 
Beckton White 
1927 duPont brought out New Type J 
1928 Grasselli acquired by duPont 
1929 Krebs acquired by duPont 
1931 Krebs Pigment & Chemical Corp.| Newark, N. J. | Gold Seal 
(New operating name _ for Beckton White 
Krebs, duPont, Grasselli) Ponolith 
Grasselli White 
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Barium Base Titanium Pigments 





natural carbonate (witherite) is imported and ground, 
the principa’ users require the precipitated barium car- 
bonate of 98% to 99% purity, with extremely fine 
particle size and the absence of sulfur compounds. 
About one-half of all the barium carbonate used goes 
to the ceramic trade (from optical glass to common 
brick). 


approximately the same amount to the case hardening 


About 20% goes to the enamel business and 


compounds, while the remainder finds employment in 


Jarium carbonate 


water purification and other uses. 











These have come into prominence in recent years, §& 





using a base of barium sulfate (BaSO,) plus titanium 
dioxide (TiO,). 
power and appear to have a very bright future. 





SHORT 






These pigments have great hiding 


Domestic sales-—” 


Exact 
statistics as to the actual amount of barium sulfate used 





in the manufacture of these pigments are not available. 


THOUSANDS OF 





The pioneer work on these barium base titanium 
pigments was done by the Titanium Pigment Co. at 


‘Riis er 















their Niagara Falls plant before they removed to their 

















eae 4 : a : E hme 
present site in St. Louis. These pigments seem to be ea a vane | 
‘ ; | 
, scte . > 1?) rn i 4 wie 
firmly established. 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 
Barium carbonate (Formula: BaCO,; Mol. Wt. 


Trends in sales, imports, conswmption, and prices of crude 


197.37; Sp. Gr. 4.275). While a certain amount of the 1920-34. “Minerals Yearbook,” ’35 p. 1126. 


barite, 
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1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 932 1934 


Crude barite consumption and domestic lithopone sales compared 

with general industrtal production, crude rubber consumption, 

and value of total paint sales, 1920-34. “Minerals Yearbook,” 
"35, p.1128. 


is a raw material, in this country, for the manufacture 
of barium oxide (BaO) and barium peroxide (BaQO,). 

The Federal Government has issued a bulletin show- 
ing that barium carbonate is useful as a rat poison, and 
it 1s quite extensively used as an insecticide for the 
control of certain insects which chew, and apparently 
is an absolute control for those insects having an acid 
stomach. 

It would appear that the first American manufacture 


of barium carbonate on a commercial scale was by 
W. D. Gilman, the pioneer barytes miner of Tennessee, 
who started his chemical plant about 1903, which plant 
Dr. 


greatly enlarged and improved, and in which he con- 


was acquired by Maximilian Toch’s company, 


tinued the manufacture of barium carbonate. In the 
meantime a company in Chicago had also produced 
barium carbonate in a small way and during the World 


War there were probably fifteen American companies 
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manufacturing the commodity—mostly “war babies” 
who died in infancy. 

Jarium carbonate having special physical qualities 
required by certain trades and special degrees of purity 
is now on the market. Improvements in the method of 
using barium carbonate have also been developed which 
give hope of the use of increased tonnage. 


Barium Sulfate 
Barium sulfate: BaSO,; Mol. Wt. 233.43; Sp. G. 
4.25-4.50). 


blane fixe, had been produced as a by-product of the 


A precipitated barium sulfate, known as 


manufacture of hydrogen peroxide, but this blanc fixe 
The 


manufacture of a direct product was started in this 


had only a limited use on account of its quality. 


country by the original Rollin Chemical Company in 
1915. 
a product much improved in purity, evenness, and 


Some years later, as a result of research work, 


particle size was produced and because of this improved 
quality this business rose to a high tonnage. However, 
even this specially precipitated blane fixe has recently 
heen replaced by lighter and cheaper materials, so that 
now, outside of certain rubber compounders, pigments 
It is this 
product, specially cleaned, which is used by the medical 


and ink uses, there is much less demand. 


yrofession for X-ray purposes. 
] : 
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The production statistics must be accepted with a 
creat deal of understanding as the tonnage shown was 
never on the market since much of the blane fixe made 


was always used by its manufacturers in other products. 
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Barium Chloride 

Barium chloride: (BaCl,2H,O; Mol. Wt. 244.32; 
Sp. G. 3.097). The statistics covering the production 
and use of this material are usually given (because of 
the relatively small number of producers) under the 
caption “other barium chemicals.” The use of barium 
chloride fluctuates widely and runs probably between 
3-6,000 tons per year in the United States. It is exten- 
sively used in laboratories as a reagent, by makers of 
high grade chemicals, colors, inks, textiles, paints and 
in the tanning industry in heavy leather and especially 
in white kid. 
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Barium Oxide 

Barium oxide (BaO; Sp. G. 4.7-5.5). Some of the 
earliest work in barium was done in 1774 by Schule, 
working largely with the oxide. While no separate 
statistics are kept on this product, considerable of it is 
used as the base for the hydrate, the double oxide, and 
the metallic barium. 

3arium peroxide (BaO,; Mol. Wt. 169.37; Sp. G. 
4.958). One of the early uses of barytes was in the 
manufacture of the double oxide which found use as 
an oxygen carrier in the manufacture of hydrogen 
peroxide water. The old Rollin Chemical Company 
erected a plant and started the manufacture of barium 
peroxide, according to the English system, at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., in the year of 1913. They supplied the 
then existing manufacturers of hydrogen peroxide, who 
had previously imported their requirements of BaO.,. 
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This was a barium business of considerable importance, 
but new and cheap electrolytic processes have increased 
the hydrogen peroxide business and transformed it 
from merely a bottle in a drug store into a cummercial 
bleaching agent sold in tank car lots. 

3arium still retains a certain share of the hydrogen 
peroxide market, but the hope for the future of 
barium peroxide is to develop uses in its dry powdered 
form. The metallurgists are doing considerable work 
in “cleaning” metals by the use both of the oxide and 
the peroxide of barium. 

Barium hydroxide (Ba(OH),. 8 H,O; Mol. Wt. 
315.51; Sp. G. 1.656). This compound is used chiefly 
in water purification and as a laboratory reagent. It 
moves in carload volume. The American 
appear in “other barium chemicals.” 

Barium nitrate (Ba(NO,),; Mol. Wt. 261.39; Sp. 
G. 3.244). This is a special product, used in consider- 
able quantity by the manufacturers of railway signals 
and other pyrotechnics. 


statistics 


Other Barium Chemicals 


In addition to the barium chemicals already discussed, 
which move in this country chiefly in carload quantities, 
there are over sixty different barium chemicals which 


may be obtained from stock. List follows. 


Barium Acetate, tp E&A reagent. 
}arium Amidocinnamylate, meta, 
Barium Amidosulfonate. 
Barium Benzenedisulfonate, meta. 
Barium Borate, cp. 
Barium Borotungstate, cp. 
Barium Bromate, cp. 
Barium Bromide, cp. 

3arium Caprylate. 
Barium Chlorate, tech. 

3arium Chloride, cryst., tech. 
Barium Chloride, tp EX&A reagent (A.C.S). 
Barium Chromate, tp E&A reagent. 
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Barium Citrate, cp. 

Barium Cyanide, pure. 

Barium Ethylencdisu!fonate. 

Barium Fluosilicate. see Barium: Silicoftuoride. 
Barium Fluoride, tech, 

Barivm Fluoride, cp. 

Barivin Formate, cp. 

Barium Hypophosphite, pure. 

Barium Hyposulfite, see Barium Thiosulfate. 
Barium I[odate, cp. 
Barium Iodide, cp. 

Barium Lactate. 

Barium Lead, see Alloys. 

Barium Malate. 

Barium Manganate, pure. 

, 

Barium Mercury Iodide Solution, see Solution, Rohrbach. 
Barium Methyltartronate. 

Barium Nitrite, cp. 

Barium Nitrobenzenesulfonate, meta. 

Barium Nitrobenzoate, meta. 

Barium Oleate, neutral. 

Barium Oxalate, cp. 

Barium Oxalate Mixture (Parr), for Sulfur Turbidimeter. 
Barium Oxymethylsulfonate. 

Barium Perchlorate, anhydrous. 

Barium Permanganate, cp. 

Barium Phenoldisulfonate. 

Barium Phenolsulfonate, see Barium Sulfocarbolate. 
3arium Phosphate, cp. 

3arium Phosphite, cp. 

3arium Platinum Cyanide, see Platinum Barium Cyanide. 
3arium Propionate. 

Barium Resinate, see Resinate. 

Barium Silicate, pure. 

3arium Silicofluoride, tech. 
Barium Silicofluoride, cp. 

Barium Succinate. 
Barium Sulfite, cp. 

Barium Sulfocarbonate, pure. 
Barium Sulfocyanate, see Barium Thiocyanate. 
Barium Sulfocyanide, see Barium Thiocyanate. 
Barium Sulfophenylate, see Barium Sulfocarbolate. 
Barium Tartrate, cp. 

3arium Taurocholate. 

sarium Thiocyanate, cp. 

Jarium Thiosulfate, cp. 

Barium Titanium Fluoride, pure. 

}arium Valerianate, pure. 


The following items can be imported. 
Barium Aluminate. 
Barium Arsenate. 
Barium Bichromate. 
Barium Diphenylaminesulphonate. 
Barium Ferrocyanide. 
Barium Hippurate. 


,arium Selenate. 
Barium Selenite. 
Barium Selenide. 

Jarium Antimoniate. 
Sari Sulfanilate 

sarlum Sultanilate. 

,arium Tungstate. 


The author’s thanks for help are due to our own Staff, 
especially Mr. Vincent Scott, Dr. Maximilian Toch, Frank G. 
Breyer, Dr. H. H. Morris, John N. Hans, Zach Phelps, Wm. J. 
Weinman, C. P. DeLore, Miss Dora E. Young, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington, Dept. of Mines, Ottawa. 


Chemicals for Ore Concentration 


Chemicals used in ore concentration increased substantially in 
volume during ’34 over the previous year. Over 75 per cent. 
of the output of non-ferrous ore in ’34 was treated by concen- 
tration and more than 96 per cent. of the total ore concentrated 
was treated at plants using flotation equipment in whole or in 
part. 


Consumption of Reagents in the Treatment of Ores 








II. Collectors: 
Distillation Products: 




















Coaletar Creosotes:i<iiss dicks. e860 641,937 619,572 
Wood-tar creosotes ............ 23,613 33,149 
Petroleum productS «0.0060 es00% 1,968 37,320 
Blast-turnace Ous, <2...00505000% 91,463 96,132 
WWALCr OASIAES shoe cscecus eens 960 None 
Total distillation products ..... 759,941 786,173 
Synthetic products: 
PY | KANCHALES 605.500.5400 es os 597,305 1,064,137 
Butyl santhates: 6.2.6 sic0 cece 156,415 158,570 
Amylexanthates .5..00006.c6a00 118,422 214,759 
Xanthate derivatives ........... 31,345 41,663 
Dicresol-dithiophosphoric acid ... 157,318 236,595 
Sodium dicresol-dithiophosphate. . 124,382 275,782 
Sodium diethyl-dithiophosphate .. 26,604 None 
WHIOGHrBatHNde: 6.0 ¢6.cSeeeuceess 2,600 7,619 
Total synthetic products ...... 1,214,391 1,999,125 
LOtal’ CONECEORS: cniness oc Navas 1,974,332 2,785,298 
III. Acids and alkalies: 

Acids: Suliusicacid: .< 3.< 00008 <0 2,168,650 7,397,000 

Alkalies : 
Sodium Carbonate <.c4..4.48i06% 500,450 676,628 
Sodium hydroxide ........ Seek: 81,170 85,608 
PSO ecm ceakecines eree oe crores .. 35,177,434 49,241,946 
Totalcalicalies <....06e002sadsinws 35,759,054 50,004,182 

IV. Other inorganic reagents: 

Sulfidizing: Sodium sulfide ....... 309,178 377,134 
Activating : Copper sulfate ........ 2,892,878 4,453,370 

Dressing : 
Geanides: 22ees. Sesuwlereciee 388,294 427,004 
SOGGY SUIN(e cisocs seek 289,770 534,788 
SGI vStiCate: 2620s ews 192,806 307,038 
PIAS SUUNORE on bin iii ee ead eines 983,505 1,333,574 
Sodium bichromate ............ 9,990 5,178 
MOtalndvessing <sc:... sac <ess 1,864,365 2,607,582 
Museelianeous GL) %<...s:<¢/0 ces cinesceaie 151,989 1,097,008 
Total Peaw@ents: sc-teavasscwcsiere 46,889,968 71,587,135 


(1) Includes ammonium phosphate, ammonium sulfate, calcium sulfate, 
chlorine, lead acetate, lead nitrate, zinc chloride, sulfur, glue and starch. 
(Source: Bureau of Mines “Ore Concentration.”’) 





Cadmium 735 


Production of metallic cadmium in the U. S. in ’35 amounted 
to 3,477,091 pounds, an increase of 25 per cent. over the output 
of 2,777,384 pounds in 35. Output in ’35 was the largest annual 
production ever recorded. Stocks of metal were drawn upon 


and sales amounted to an all-time high record of 4,023,900 


Reagen 1933 1934 
Neagent AIS A ? oe © 497007 : 
(Pounds) pounds, an increase of 63 per cent. over sales of 2,472,971 pounds 
° 9 
. in 34. 
I. Frothers: i ; : ; ae ‘ 
Pine oil 745.954 1.348.966 The average quoted price for cadmium stood at 55 cents a 
| Pee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 44), 70 9 . ss = ‘ 
or 1.023.568 1.507.440 pound for several years. It advanced sharply to 65 cents in late 
EES nce aes aoa saws bee ka eben 523,00 P = ee : : a 
Orth toluidin : 9155 March ’35. Other sharp increases took place later in the year 
PROTO AGS ekdadS an beneanel saa eee 75ke ; r a % E : ae 
a and carried the price to $1.05 a pound in December ’35, nearly 
DOtel -tPOtNERS 6 dw coun Riewe cos 1,769,522 2,865,561 double the level at which it stood as the year began. 
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Chemieal Sales Methods Have Changed 


Since 


1916 


A New Technique has Developed 


By CC. H. Hazard 


President, Hazard Advertising Corporation 


O close observer of current industrial trends can 
be insensible of the continuous shifts in busi- 
ness procedure and administration. Businesses 

which survive and prosper must adjust themselves to 
new, seemingly unorthodox methods. 

The past twenty years have brought about many 
changes. ‘The buying of chemicals has changed. In 
1916 many of the present large users of chemicals were 
beginners. The men who had to be sold then have 
moved up into executive, administrative posts. They 
now consider the purchase of staple chemicals a routine 
matter entrusted to subordinates. They regard these 
staples as being so standardized and generally accept- 
able as to quality that they do not feel it important that 
they be consulted, except occasionally. Accordingly, 
they are no longer available to chemical salesmen. 
Once a year or so, when contracts are up for renewal, 
they check the situation, satisfy themselves that their 
earlier judgment and choice were sound, continuing 
with their old supplier or changing over to a new one, 
as the case may be. Once done, this goes on for 
another year. 

Twenty years ago it was necessary for a chemical 
manufacturer personally to contact these men and sell 
them. Personal salesmanship then was of vital impor- 
tance. Now the only way they can be reached is by 
advertising, and in no other way can many of these 
important men be contacted regularly. The situation 
has reversed itself. From buyers they have been ele- 
vated to okayers. But their final approval is necessary 
and on advertising falls most of the burden of keeping 
them informed, friendly, and favorably inclined. 

Take three typical examples with which you are inti- 
mately acquainted—a large, highly departmentalized 
organization; a small company owned and operated by 
one man; and one in between these two extremes. 
Visualize what takes place, the processes and the people 
involved in the purchase of chemicals in these different 
situations. 

The chances are against there being much similarity 
between them. [Even though one man is supreme— 
his word law—in all three instances the averages 
again are that the three would be totally different 
types of individuals. Probably you would have one 
quiet, cautious, conservative gentleman with brown 
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eyes, extremely literal and practical-minded, who de- 
manded facts. Another, hale, hearty, emotional and 
sentimental egotist with blue eyes and a ready smile. 
The third would be somewhere in between or a com- 
bination of the two. 

The first of these is thoughtful and studious, reading 
and absorbing everything that affects his business. 
No. 2 reads scarcely anything, except headlines and 
slogans. He looks at pictures, is generous, gullible, 
enthusiastic, and generally does business with people 
because he likes them. 

In the larger, more involved cases you will find a 
combination of all types and varied tastes. What 
appeals strongly to one is entirely lost on another. 
Salesmen get along splendidly with some and make no 
headway at all with others. 

Multiply these three representative cases a few 
thousand times and the enormously difficult business of 
selling becomes apparent. Every possible weapon and 
all the available ammunition must be brought into 
action. Forceful, convincing, well-directed advertising 
is an indispensable part of this equipment. There is no 
substitute for it. If a catalyst is necessary and vital 
in a chemical compound, it must be provided. The 
process will not work without it and produce the desired 
result. So with advertising; it is a “priceless ingredi- 
ent” in any selling formula. 

Considered in this light, advertising takes on an 
importance and significance that entitles it to as much, 
if not more, consideration than any other sales activity. 
Chemical manufacturers who realize this and use adver- 
tising hard, with conviction and understanding, find 
themselves well rewarded in lower selling costs, less 
account turn-over, better diversification, price stability, 
and an approach to the security which all management 
so earnestly desires but so seldom realizes. 

Why are some men born leaders? Not because their 
intellectual equipment, capacity or integrity excel those 
who follow them. They have some of these qualities, 
to be sure, but more, they have vision, imagination, 
determination and courage. There is something mag- 
netic and contagious about this spirit of leadership, and 
good advertising can reflect it, can convey this enthusi- 
asm and confidence in the company in a way which is 
peculiarly its own. 
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Any company which fails to recognize and accept this 
fact does itself a great injustice, fails to use a powerful, 


legitimate weapon of offense and defense. It fre- 
quently happens that for perfectly good and proper 
reasons a buyer is loyal to his source of supply and 
will not change. Salesmen knowing that their chances 
are small of altering the situation or dislodging the 
man who is in, may not call or work as hard on this 
buyer as they would under more favorable conditions. 
sut some day this buyer’s door may be ajar again. 
The company which through its advertising has kept “in 
touch” with him may well be compensated for its 
patience and perseverance. 


Short Contract Season 


Most large chemical contracts are made in the short 
space of a few weeks each year. It pays a manufac- 
turer of chemicals to intensify his advertising, supple- 
menting the efforts of his salesmen prior to and during 
this period. The fact that large buyers only come 
into the market once a year is no reason for neglecting 
them eleven months. Their mental processes remain 


active. They are ever on the alert for news. They are 
still picking up conscious and subconscious impressions, 
still susceptible to suggestion. While they have no 
occasion for seeing salesmen, good advertising can do a 
great deal to keep them in line and in touch. 

A small buyer operates somewhat differently. His 
buying is more of a day-to-day, hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. He must be exposed continuously to the influ- 
ence of advertising. It is not that he is less stable or 
more fickle, but that he is often subjected to more per- 
sonal solicitation. Also, because his purchases of chem- 
icals are smaller and of relatively less importance, he 
may not be so well informed as to sources, market con- 
ditions and the like. Advertising should be directed at 
him with this in mind. 

Influences unrecognized by the buyer enter into every 
sales transaction. Without perhaps being aware of it, 
the purchaser of chemicals, even as you and I in our 
personal purchases, shies away from the unknown, the 
untried, the obscure. In dealing with an unknown 
company, the element of fear stays his hand, Adver- 
tising supplies, probably to a greater extent than anyone 
realizes, a sense of confidence, a vague but powerful 
suggestion of familiarity. In hundreds of cases, which 
of course cannot be proved, it provides just that added 
little nudge to the memory that spells the difference be- 
between consideration and rejection. It is capable of 
changing a brusque “Never heard of them” into a not 
unfriendly “Oh, yes, I know that name”... and through 
just such little openings many a salesman has been 
granted a hearing and many a product has been given a 
trial. 

Let us not claim too much for advertising. Rather, 
let us understand it for what it is—a preface to selling, 


a conditioning of minds to favorable reaction, an in- 
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tangible but nevertheless important factor in gaining 
acceptance for products and building up a reputation 
for the company that sells them. 





Japanese Branch Dye Factories 


In an attempt to retain their position in the Chinese dye 
market and to forestall the Nanking Government’s 100 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, two Japanese dye firms, both of medium size 
capital, are building branch factories in Shanghai for the pro- 
duction of Sulfur Black T and Hydron Blue. One is the 
Ozaki Textile Company, capitalized at 100,000 yen and the 
other the Mitsuboshi Dye Company of Hiroshima, Japan, capi- 
talized at 250,000 yen. 

The two companies were apparently motivated by the great 
success of the Imperial Dye Mfg. Company which took over a 
chemical plant at Tsingtao and converted it into a dye factory. 
This China venture has since been very profitable, steadily 
encroaching on the market of foreign exporters and reporting 
unusually high earnings. It is also stimulating a number of other 
Japanese firms, and the Nippon Dye Mfg. Company, the nation’s 
largest, capitalized at 5,000,000 yen, is considering the con- 
struction of a branch factory in China to produce a wide 
variety of dyes. 

The Ozaki Company has recently taken over a Chinese chemi- 
cal factory in Shanghai and is installing equipment necessary 
for the production of sulfur black and hydron blue. The new 
factory will be operated as an independent concern under 
the Chinese name of the Tekang Dye Works, with a view 
to supplying its products to Japanese cotton 
in Central China. Mitsuboshi also purchased a Chinese plant 
in Shanghai and established the Sanho Dye Engineering 
Company as a joint enterprise with Chinese interests, and the 
Miki Shoten, a prominent dye trader in Osaka. Mitsuboshi is 
to contribute its engineering technique and the Miko Shoten as 
well as the Chinese associates their capital. This firm will 
probably devote its plant exclusively to sulfur black. 


textile firms 





Solvent Coal Extraction 


Soxhlet extraction studies of coal were made with 3 aromatic 
solvents. With aniline at 225° C., tetralin up to 400° C., and 
phenol up to 300° C., yields of 47, 85, and 67%, respectively, 
were obtained. Comparison of yields at comparable tempera- 
tures obtained by the 2 polar solvents (aniline and phenol) 
with yields from the nonpolar solvents (tetralin and benzene) 
shows the greater solvent action of the polar liquids; since 
greater action indicates greater dissociating power, it is sug- 
gested that increased yields with aniline and phenol result from 
depolymerization of the coal structure. Higher yields with 
tetralin at the higher temperatures may be the result of greater 
depolymerization of the coal and decomposition of the solvent to 
hydrogen and consequent reaction with the coal. Microscopic 
examination of the extracts seems to show that the extracts 
were in true solution under the conditions of extraction. 

Comparison of molecular weights of the ether-insoluble frac- 
tions from the extracts with the ratios of ether insolubles to 
ether solubles in the extract also shows that the polar solvents 
exert a stronger dissociating or depolymerizing action on the 
coal substance than do the nonpolar solvents. Further, com- 
parison of these molecular weights with those of bitumens, 
pseudo bitumens, and humic acids derived from coal substan- 
tiates the thesis that coal may be regarded as essentially a 
polymer of relatively small units. R. S. Asbury, /ndustrial & 
Engineering Chemistry, June p687. 
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Staple Fibre Rayon 


New Short Cuts and Continuous Processes 


in the Chemieal Fibre Industry 


By Harold B. Vollrath 


AYON manufacture by the viscose process 

(which accounts for about 80-85 per cent. of 

the world’s production) had its inception in the 

United States only twenty-five years ago, the oldest and 

largest of our domestic companies having commenced 

in the year 1910 and enjoyed a monopoly for some 

ten or eleven years until the basic patents they con- 

trolled expired. This industry had its beginning in 

Europe and practically all domestic companies com- 

menced business either under licenses from older Euro- 

pean companies or as American branches of German, 
Dutch, Belgian, and Italian interests. 

The general procedure laid down in those early days 
was for many years almost exactly copied, the process 
of making viscose rayon being considered so delicate 
and troublesome that no one dared do anything radically 
different. Thus this young industry early became tra- 
dition-bound. To cite only two illustrations of remarks 
which the present author has heard during his fifteen 
years of contacts in the industry: one European chem- 
ist in charge of an American plant, when offered a new 
and highly improved machine for making viscose solu- 
tion, said “Viscose is capricious. When I gets her 
right, I leaves her alone. Your machine may do all you 
claim, but I am not having trouble today and I am 
satisfied.” Another man, for some years manager of 
his plant, when asked why he used a corn sugar of a 
certain specification as one of the ingredients in his 
coagulating bath in which the viscose is spun into 
thread, replied, “Because our grandfathers did.” 


Rayon Research 
A tremendous amount of rayon research has been 
going on steadily, and the more progressive, well 
financed companies have made remarkable strides in 
improving the uniformity and the quality of their yarn. 
But during the past eight or ten years very little funda- 
mental change has taken place in the chemical side of 
the process, whereas its mechanical side has seen in- 
genious improvements making for more economical 
production and better control of quality. The former 
great spread between manufacturing costs and sales 
prices ended with the business boom of the late ’20’s, 
and the very low prices and keen competition of the 

last five years have spurred invention. 
About 1925 some domestic textile mills began taking 
what we call continuous rayon yarn and chopping it up 
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into short lengths, similar to the lengths of cotton and 
of wool. It is this short length untwisted rayon which 
we term staple fibre. There was no economy in this, 
however, with the possible exception that an inferior 
grade of yarn, selling at about 20 cents per pound 
under first grade, could be used for chopping into 
staple. Little attention was paid to this product in 
this country until about three years ago; but in Europe 
(especially in Italy and in Germany, on account of the 
“Ersatz” policy of the German Government of finding 
domestic substitutes for all imported articles, such as 
wool) the rayon engineers turned their minds to the 
problem of producing this short fibre on a large scale 
and more economically. The Germans have an excel- 
lent word for it in Zellwolle, which means cellulose 
wool, for it indeed feels and looks quite like wool. 


Staple Fibre by the Viscose Process 

In the U. S. today several companies are producing 
staple fibre by the viscose process and also one or two 
by the acetate process. Where the product is to be 
spun into threads by the cotton spinning system, the 
length of the rayon fibres is about 14%”; and where 
spun by the worsted process, the length is about 6 to 8”. 
One of the principal producers of short staple offers 
his fibre in denier of 11, 3, and 5 per filament. 

In the current market quotations viscose rayon in the 
largest selling number—namely, 150 denier 40 fila- 
ment—is quoted in first grade at 57 cents per pound. 
The average price of viscose staple fibre, however, is 
around 28 cents per pound. Thus staple fibre sells for 
about 51 per cent. less than continuous yarn. 

Why is this possible? 

The following explanation is confined to the viscose 
process, as there is little, if any, difference in the prices 
of continuous and staple fibre acetate, where the manu- 
facturing process does not lend itself to the great 
number of changes and short cuts possible in the 
viscose process. 

First, bear in mind that the fundamental problem in 
the manufacture of continuous yarn is the maintenance 
of uniformity, calling for the strictest kind of chemical 
control and everlasting watchfulness on the part of the 
operators and machinery maintenance crew. The con- 
cept is rendered easier when we remember that a 
thread of 150 denier yarn weighing one pound is ap- 
proximately seventeen miles long, and every inch of 
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these seventeen miles, as well as every inch of the 


thousands and thousands of miles turned out weekly, 
must have uniform dry and wet strength, uniform affin- 
ity for dyes, and otherwise be free from all difficulties 
which would render it a poor grade of yarn for the 
knitter or weaver. 

These standard continuous yarns consist of a group 
of filaments—such as 24 or 40 or 60—twisted together 
with only a few turns per inch to make the single unit 


thread. With staple fibre, on the other hand, we are 


dealing only with lengths of 114 to 8 inches and groups 
the cotton or 
The 


problem of uniformity, while still important as to wet 


of these will be twisted together by 
worsted spinning system to make the thread. 


strength, is comparatively unimportant as to dyeing 
affinity. 


short cuts and continuous processes, can be turned loose 


So the rayon engineer, with his dreams of 


by the chemist and allowed to put his dreams into prac- 
tice without the dread of spoiling the product, compara- 
tively speaking. 


Viscose Manufacture 

In the manufacture of the viscose itself (the solution 
of cellulose xanthate in dilute caustic), the strict pre- 
cautions common to continuous yarn manufacture may 
be slightly relaxed. For example, the long aging peri- 
ods of the alkali cellulose crumbs and of the viscose 
may be somewhat shortened; the mercerizing period 
at the start may be briefer; and it is easily possible to 
use larger than the standard 250-lb. dry cellulose batch 
units, because the danger of spoilage through loss of 
control is not so 
Hence the risk of having to pull the plug of a large 


somewhere in the process great. 
tank and let its contents run sadly to waste is not so 
serious. Do not infer, however, that staple fibre is in 
consequence a lower grade article than continuous 
yarn. It is a thoroughly good article, beginning to 
find a larger place for itself in the family of textile 
fibres. 

Here 
the ripe viscose is forced by small gear pumps through 
candle filters into the coagulating bath to be regenerated 
into pure cellulose filaments. In the manufacture of 


the standard 150 denier-40 filament continuous yarn, 


The big economy is in the spinning operation. 


one spinnerette with forty holes, spinning at a speed of 
72 yards per minute by the most frequently used pot 
spinning system, will produce one pound (29,900 yards) 
of rayon in six hours and forty minutes. This thread, 
given a twist of about two and one-half turns to the 
inch, is deposited against the internal side wall of the 
high speed centrifugal pot. The final product, after 
going through the various finishing operations, is sold 
to the textile industry in skeins or wound up on cones. 

Staple fibre, on the other hand, is shipped to the tex- 
tile industry in bales similar to cotton and wool. In 
consequence, the rayon manufacturer is concerned only 
with the manufacture of the individual filaments and 
not with yarn. So, returning to the spinning machine, 
instead of having a spinnerette with only forty or 


MA 
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sixty holes, it is possible for staple fibre to have one 
thousand, twenty-five hundred, or even more holes, 
provided only that a sufficiently large quantity of coag- 
ulating bath liquor is kept circulating to take care of the 
much greater dilution from the water content of the 
viscose and provided that the holes in the spinnerette 
are so grouped in segments or are divided up among 
two or three individual spinnerettes per collecting spool, 
so as to assure maintenance of sufficient acidity in the 
coagulating bath in the immediate vicinity of the spin- 
ning jets. 

If we consider a spinnerette having fifteen hundred 
holes, each delivering a filament of 3.75 denier, which 
is the exact equivalent of 40 filament-150 denier yarn, 
it is immediately apparent that we shall produce one 
pound of rayon from this large spinnerette in a time 
period which is only one-thirty-seventh that of the 
150 denier-40 filament yarn with which we are com- 
paring it. In other words, 400 minutes divided by 37. 
gives us 11 minutes for producing a pound of these 
1500 filaments, which, at a later stage in the process, 
we are going to chop up under a guillotine knife into 
short fibre lengths. 

During the comparatively few years since the manu- 
facture of staple fibre began in Europe, we find several 
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The Rayon Organon recently stated: “The year 1935 thus 
witnessed two parallel movements, namely a sizeable growth in 
rayon yarn production and a tremendous increase in rayon staple 
fiber output. But one must guard against direct comparisons 
between rayon yarn and rayon staple fiber production. Rayon 
yarn is a much older product, while staple fiber, being a recent 
development, currently may be expected to pass through its 


initial period of very rapid expansion.” 
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methods and processes for conducting the subsequent 
washing, drying, desulfurizing, and bleaching opera- 
tions have been devised and practiced. By one much 
used process, the group of filaments emerging from the 
coagulating bath is collected on a swift of about one 
yard circumference and rotating at a speed of about 
80 R.P.M. or on a bobbin of smaller circumference. 
Two swifts or bobbins per spinning head are mounted 
on the frame of the machine and rotating in opposite 
directions, the one on the left counter clockwise, the one 
on the right clockwise, so that when one is ready to be 
doffed, the operator can quickly transfer the group of 
filaments to the other without loss of time or wastage 
of material. The subsequent operations of finishing 
the rayon are conducted along more or less similar lines 
to those used in making continuous yarn, or the fila- 
ments may be guillotined as they are removed from the 
swift or bobbin and processed in vats as short fibre. 

Recent machines, however, exhibit further short cuts 
and continuous operations by carrying the groups of 
filaments, called ropes, away from the spinning machine 
on endless belts and subjecting them successively and 
continuously to the washing, drying, and desulfurizing 
treatments. All these are generally batch operations 
when manufacturing continuous yarn, which has to be 
carried through these treatments as skeins or on 
bobbins. 

This brief outline of the mechanical side of staple 
fibre manufacture shows that a much greater production 
per dollar of capital invested is possible, as well as per 
square foot of floor space occupied and per man-hours 
of labor. Where the manufacture of continuous yarn 
can be economically successful only when done on a 
large scale, such as at the rate of ten to fifteen million 
pounds per annum, at a tremendous outlay of capital 
and with the utmost vigilance in chemical and in engi- 
neering control, the successful and economical produc- 
tion of staple fibre can be done in comparatively smaller, 
less costly plants. 


Economies on Chemical Side of Process 


On the chemical side of the process, a few economies 
are also possible, especially since the full bodied and 
crinolated cross section of the filament, most desired in 
continuous yarn, is not required. In fact, a more irreg- 
ular cross section is even better for staple fibres, in 
order that they may lock together to make a stronger 
thread. The best coagulating baths for continuous yarn 
consist of 8 to 10 per cent. sulfuric acid, 14% to 18 
per cent. sodium sulfate, 1 per cent. zinc sulfate, and 
anywhere from 4 to 10 per cent. of glucose, or corn 
sugar. The zinc sulfate affects the cross section to 
give the crinolated outline. The glucose, or corn sugar, 
which is the most expensive ingredient of the bath, 
serves to inhibit, or retard, the crystallization of the 
sodium sulfate salts on the yarn and on the spinning 
and reeling machinery; to buffer the otherwise too 
stringent action of the acid and thus maintain the soft 
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Typical “Rayon Girl.” 


“hand” or feel of the yarn; and to govern the rate of 
osmosis of the bath liquor through the outer skin of 
filament, which forms first, into the interior of the fila- 
ment, to bring about a gradually complete solidification 
and regeneration of the cellulose. 

It is possible to use for making staple fibre a spinning 
bath consisting only of 10 to 12 per cent. sulfuric acid 
and 24 to 28 per cent. sodium sulfate. Crystallization 
of the latter salt, which would result in the absence 
of the hygroscopic glucose, can be avoided by maintain- 
ing a fairly high relative humidity in the spinning room. 

In the acetate process, the spinning of the solution 
of cellulose acetate in acetone is called dry spinning, 
meaning that coagulation of the cellulose is effected by 
allowing the solvent to evaporate in warm air contained 
in a chamber surrounding the spinnerette, and the yarn 
collected on the spool at the end of this solvent-evapo- 
rating chamber is finished yarn requiring no after treat- 
ments, as is the case with viscose yarn. If demand 
develops for acetate staple fibres, economies can only 
be attained by using spinnerettes with many more holes 
than is the case with continuous yarn. 

In both processes it is, of course, possible, and 
there are patents covering, to practice intermittent 
spinning. Short lengths are thus produced right from 
the spinnerette, but the guillotining operation is so inex- 
pensive that it is doubtful whether intermittent spinning 
will enjoy any large scale commercial development. 
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Preventing 


Poisonings 


in the Chemieal 


Proeess Plants 


By C. Ht. 8S. Tuphotme 


UCH has been heard in recent years of der- 
matitis and internal poisoning due to contact 
with chemicals in industry, and several emi- 

nent authorities have investigated the question of 
allergy, urging personal tests to establish a prospective 
worker’s suitability for employment in some specific 
branch of the chemical industry. Quite apart from 
the fact that certain individuals are prone to hay fever, 
“strawberry rash” and other unusual symptoms of per- 
sonal idiosyncracy, there are certain occupations in the 
chemical and process industries which can, unless due 
care is taken, lead to poisoning, 
internal. 


either external or 


Generally speaking, the irritants which provoke erup- 
tions may be organic, physical or chemical, The 
organic irritants are insects, vegetables (nettles, arnica, 
quinine and bitter almonds) and microbes, yeast, dias- 
tase and ferments. The principal physical agents are 
heat and cold, light and electricity. 

According to Chesneau, who has made an exhaustive 
study of this subject and reported his findings in 
Revue Generale des Matieres Colorantes, the principal 
mineral irritants of the skin are oxidants, caustics, and 
acids. lodine, chlorine and, in particular, bromine, 
attack the skin and the effect of these on workers is 
most frequently characterized by small pimples, limited 
in area. Iodine brings about oxidation of sulfurous 
anhydride to sulfuric acid and solutions of chlorine or 
bromine liberate oxygen. Iodine, chlorine and bromine 
in an aqueous medium and in presence of direct sun- 
light are energetic oxidants. 

As far as the halogens are concerned, iodine, of 
course, 1s employed in pharmacy and for the prepara- 
tion of some dyes. Chlorine gas is used on a large 
scale in the production of hypochlorites, and is largely 
used in organic chemistry in the manufacture of chlo- 
roform, tetrachloride of carbon and certain dyestuffs. 
Bromine is not used in any great quantity, except in the 
production of tetraethyl lead and of coloring matters 
such as tetrabromindigo. 

When the skin is affected by one of these metalloids 
the place should be treated with a reducing agent such 
as bisulfite of soda. Washing with bisulfite is also 
recommended for treatment of attack on the skin by 
bichromate of soda or potash. 


The cure is usually very 
rapid. 
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The harmful action of bichromate is experienced both 
by makers and users, Chrome mordants are largely 
used in wool dyeing and the workers are at times 
affected, but any traces of chrome remaining in the 
cloth are too faint to have any action on handlers or 
wearers of the dyed material. 

Caustic alkalies, of which caustic soda is the com- 
monest, produce blisters, cracks and even ulcerations, 
especially in the joints of the fingers, Caustic soda is 
largely employed in the treatment of cotton and in soap 
works. If the lye is hot, the symptoms are aggravated 
by a burning of the skin. In this case the best treat- 
ment, after neutralization, is to apply a compress 
steeped in a two per cent. solution of tannic acid. 

Those who handle arsenic, in the preparation of hats 
and leather, for example, are subject to rash and ulcera- 
tions, and some doctors have found cancerous troubles 
in the case of workpeople continually dealing with 
arsenic and its derivatives. To facilitate the elimina- 
tion of the poison, a diuretic regime is necessary and a 
milk diet. In addition, the ingestion of hydrate of 
magnesia is indicated. 

In the case of nitrate of silver, although the caustic 
action is less violent, it is positive. Nitrate of silver 
makes a stain which turns yellow and then blackens in 
the sunlight and the affected skin falls off. The spots 
should be washed with bicarbonate of soda solution and 
treated, without rinsing, with tannic acid which forms 
an insoluble precipitate of tannate of soda. 

All the mineral acids are more or less dangerous. 
That most commonly used, sulfuric acid, is a violent 
corrosive and, consequently, should be handled with 
the greatest care. It absorbs with extreme rapidity 
the interstitial moisture in the skin, with the accom- 
paniment of great heat, then it attacks the water in the 
cellular tissues and finally certain components of the 
cells. When the skin is attacked, the acid must be 
eliminated or neutralized, but the application of water 
would aggravate the mischief and the best plan is to 
dilute the acid with a fatty oil, a lubricant or vaseline. 
Nitric 
acid colors the skin yellow, destroying the tissue. To 
eliminate the acid, it is sufficient to rinse thoroughly. 
This treatment with running water is necessary to avoid 
a rise of temperature. 


Nitric acid is also largely used in industry, 


Dangers of Coal Tar Chemicals 


There seems little doubt that the prolonged action of 
coal tars on the skin may lead to troubles of a cancerous 
nature, and the conviction is gaining ground that the 
higher the distillation point of the product, the more 
severe is the action on the skin. Again, some products 
such as anthracene, crude petroleum and paraffin oil, 
are much more noxious when they are impure. Ac- 
cording to Bayet and Slosse, arsenic in these impure 
bodies contributes to the formation of the cancers. 
This has not been proved, but it is to be noted that the 
effects of arsenic and its derivatives present the same 
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clinical phenomena as those produced by the impure 
bodies in question. 

Certain cancers of the skin appear to be developed 
by the action of mineral lubricants. The Manchester 
Cancer Research Committee has shown that the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of saponifiable vegetable oil to 
the mineral lubricant reduced the number of cancerous 
tumors among the workers. Incontestably, the best 
saponifiable oil for the purpose is lanoline, but in view 
of its high price others may be used. The addition of 
a small proportion of castor oil is serviceable. 
line alone may also be used as a preventative. 
ficient to smear the hands with it. 


Lano- 
It is suf- 


A skin trouble may be caused by not completely 
removing the mineral oil with soap alone. The oil 
should be completely emulsified by the addition of 
lanoline, and this ensures the perfect elimination of 
the mineral oil. It must also not be forgotten that non- 
saturated mineral oils oxidize in the air and light, form- 
ing difficultly saponifiable bodies which are a fresh 
cause of irritation. A series of tests appear to prove 
that the oils “ionized” by the process of Hayes and 
Gratze have remarkable curative properties in cases of 
obstinate skin disease, 


In the Dye Plants 


In the case of dyestuffs and intermediates, the 
noxious products belong to different chemical groups. 
Some are reducing agents used in fur dyeing and the 
principal members of this group are the phenylenedi- 
amines and toluylenediamines, which are in a free state, 
or appear in a nascent state under the action of per- 
spiration on the coloring matter of furs. 

Percival has shown that a normal person can be 
poisoned by the absorption of a 10 per cent. solution 
of paraphenyldiamine, whereas in the case of a very 
sensitive individual, toxic symptoms may appear under 
the influence of fractional percentages even so weak as 
0.01 per cent. It is worthy of note that of 2,527 cases 
of skin disease observed at the Edinburgh Royal Hos- 
pital only 157 were attributed to furs. 

Dr. Latourel has commented on the frequency and 
tenacity of the eruptions of the skin of certain working 
furriers. To avoid these troubles the dyer should wash 
the furs very thoroughly after dyeing in order to elim- 
inate all traces of ‘the noxious substances employed. 

Naphthols, used for the development of azo colors 
on the fiber, and the diazos of the bases destined to be 
combined with these naphthols, form another group of 
intermediates. They are dissolved in soda solution with 
the aid of caustic soda. Caustic soda attacks the hands, 
but there is no doubt that the naphthols have a partic- 
ular action as, especially in hot weather, they cause 
eruptions on the hands of those who manipulate the 
powdered naphthol, 

Curative treatment consists in washing with soap in 
water as hot as possible. It is necessary to soap and 
rub for ten minutes or so. After rinsing, the skin 
should be smeared with an ointment composed of two 
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per cent. of diacetyl-amino-azotoluene combined with 98 
per cent. of vaseline. This precipitates the naphthols 
Another authority suggests the 
use of lanoline as a preventative. 


and is a quick cure. 


Diazo solutions also act on the skin. The action is 
more marked the higher the molecular weight of the 
diazo compound, and it is reduced in the degree that 
sulfonic groups are added to the molecule. The most 
virulent are the diazo compounds of paranitraniline, 
paranitro-ortho-toluidine and metanitro-orthoanisidine. 
In these cases, the hands should be washed with soap 
solution with the addition of 3 grm. of Izol per liter 
of water. It is important to note that the treatments 
indicated for the naphthols and the diazos are not inter- 
changeable, The etfects of naphthol have in some cases 
been aggravated by treatment with Izol. 

The action of coloring matters has been studied by 
many workers, who record tests on both animals and 
men. Sachs has made external applications on the ears 
of rabbits and has inoculated other rabbits with the 
same coloring matters. He found that the most toxic 
colors are also the most irritating to the skin; for 
instance, Scarlet Red, Brilliant Red and the barium 
lake of Acid Yellow, Berlin Blue and Magenta, when 
pure, are inoffensive. Experiments on humans showed 
that the following dyestuffs are also inoffensive—Azor- 
ubine, Brilliant Ponceau, Bordeaux B, Ponceau R, and 
Orange I. According to Weyl the following colors are 
decidedly noxious: Dinitroresorcine, Naphthol Green, 
Martius Yellow, Orange II, Aurantia Naphthol Black. 

Workers who prepare Chrysoidine have been attacked. 
It is obtained by the coupling of diazobenzene chloride 
with metaphenylenediamine. It is traces of this last 
product which cause the attacks. Chrysoidine itself is 
inactive and accidents must be attributed to a residue of 
free paraphenylenediamine, 


Handling Solvents Safely 

In view of the increasing use of industrial solvents, 
some comments on trichlorethylene and carbon tetra- 
chloride, made by the Chief Inspector of Factories in 
his last Annual Report, are of interest. In the plants 
surveyed, in spite of warnings and instructions the 
number of cases of acute gassing by trichlorethylene 
during the year has increased to 10, and occurred in the 
following processes: metal degreasing, 7; dry clean- 


ing, 1; washing photographic plates, 1; and filling a 
tank, 1. The cause of these cases is to be found either 


in failure to operate the plant in a proper manner, or in 
entering the tank or container in spite of warnings and 
notices. 

We have still little or no evidence in industry of 
any cumulative action of this solvent. Tests for liver 
and kidney efficiency, and blood counts, were performed 
on two sisters employed on the dry cleaning of gloves 
with trichlorethylene. Conditions of work as regards 
withdrawal of fumes were not good, and the atmosphere 
of the workroom was further vitiated by the presence 


therein of an inadequately ventilated heated drying cup- 
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board, which was frequently opened. The younger girl 
(19) had been employed for 15 months and complained 


of sleepiness and headaches. In addition, it appeared 
that her tolerance for fatty food was lessened. Both 
she and her sister were somewhat hysterical. The 
elder girl (22) had perhaps had the heavier exposure 
to fumes of trichlorethylene for a period of one year. 
Her chief complaint was one of unappeased hunger. 
The younger girl on one occasion had felt giddy and 
had fallen down a flight of stairs leading from the 
workroom. In view of these facts it is of great inter- 
est to record that in neither case was there any abnor- 
mality detected. 

There has been no fatal case. Death, in British ex- 
perience, is restricted to exposure for too long a period 
to allow of recovery from the narcosis. The two fol- 
lowing cases of illness and death following exposure to 
trichlorethylene are, however, of importance, but are 
too inconclusive to suggest alteration of the present 
view. In one case, the workman employed alternate 
nights on a degreasing tank, suddenly collapsed at the 
end of a shift, at least half an hour after he had been 
working on the tank, and died on arrival at hospital. 
No other worker in the vicinity of the tank was 
affected. The result of the post-mortem examination, 
including an examination of the contents of the stomach, 
negatived the possibility of acute poisoning by tri- 
chlorethylene or by phosgene, and did not reveal any 
obvious cause of death. Another fatal case, believed to 
be subacute yellow atrophy of the liver in a boy of 
17 years, previously employed for three months at a 
degreasing plant of unusual design, utilizing trichlor- 
ethylene, is inconclusive, owing to a terminal infection 
obscuring the pathological condition found at the post- 
mortem. The absence of impurities in the trichlor- 
ethylene was, however, proved by analysis. 

The possibility of trichlorethylene addiction, while 
perhaps not yet a serious problem, is important, At 
least two cases have come to light where workers have 
inhaled trichlorethylene. 


Effects from Carbon Tetrachloride 


Certain temporary gastric and other effects from ex- 
cessive inhalation of carbon tetrachloride have been 
noted, but no untoward sequelae appear to have arisen. 
After using a mixture of carbon tetrachloride and 
naphtha for two weeks in the hot weather to remove 
stains from ladies’ dancing shoes, some twenty-one 
females suffered from symptoms which may be de- 
scribed as: (1) Gastro-intestinal—distaste for food, 
flatulence, pain in the pit of the stomach, nausea (with 
actual vomiting in seven cases which gave relief) and 
diarrhoea in four; (2) other—headache, drowsiness, 
and in one case, local irritation of the skin of the 
finger used for cleaning. Absence from work was 
only necessitated in two cases, but in view of these 
effects the use of carbon tetrachloride was discontinued. 
Similar gastric symptoms, necessitating absence from 
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work for a few days in two, were noted in three girls 
employed in impregnating cotton covered wire with a 
solution containing carbon tetrachloride which had re- 
cently replaced one containing naphtha. Slighter effects 
were noted in four females, using rubber solution for 
covering heels and sticking “socks” into shoes, who 
complained of occasional nausea with, in two cases, 
actual vomiting, which tended to occur at the end of 
the day’s work, or at the latter part of the week. 

While inquiry in some cases led to history of a 
certain degree of acclimatization, this appeared to exist 
only when small doses of the solvent had been inhaled 
and ventilation remained good. 





Magnesite °35 


During ’35 production of 177,154 short tons of crude magne- 
site was reported from two mines in California and one in 
Washington. This was an increase of 75.4 per cent. over the 
quantity mined in 734 (100,973 tons), and came within about 
5.6 per cent. of the production of ’29 (187,660 tons), according 
to a report on magnesite production and markets issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The California Chemical Company operated its Western mine 
near Livermore, Santa Clara County, and its Bald Eagle mine 
near Gustine, Stanislaus County, in ’35. The magnesite depos- 
its of Charles and Albert Husong, consisting of six lode mining 
claims lying adjacent to and immediately west of the Bald 
Eagle mine of the California Chemical Company in Stanislaus 
County (referred to as the Apex Mine), purchased by the 
latter company in ’34, was operated in conjunction with their 
Bald Eagle mine. During ’35 the California Chemical Com- 
pany purchased the mines and plant located above Patterson in 
Stanislaus County, heretofore owned by Robert Hays Smith. 
The Northwest Magnesite Company operated its Finch mine, 
near Chewelah, in Stevens County, Wash. Both companies re- 
ported good conditions in the magnesite industry during the year 
and increased output. 

The total consumption of domestic magnesite was higher than 
in 34. Sales of magnesite of domestic origin in ’35, as reported 
by producers, were 1,626 short tons of crude, valued at $22,345, 


22, 
an increase of 2.4 per cent. in quantity and 21.5 per cent. in value 
compared with ’34; 10,710 short tons of calcined, valued at 
$317,276, an increase of 42.3 per cent. in quantity and 42.7 
per cent. in value over ’34; and 67,777 short tons of dead- 
burned, valued at $1,214,999, an increase of 75.9 per cent. in 
quantity and 81.3 per cent. in value 34. There were 


increases in the quantities sold to refractory and plastic material 
in 735. 


over 


Magnesite was quoted for 1935, per Short ton, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia, throughout the year as follows: Dead-burned, standard 
grade, $25; artificial periclase, 94 per cent. grade, $65, and 
90 per cent. grade $35; caustic calcined magnesite, 95 per cent. 
grade, was quoted at $40 and the 85 per cent. grade at $37.50. 
Dead-burned magnesite was quoted at $22 f.o.b. 
Wash., throughout the year. 


Chewelah, 





British Chemical Equipment Directory 


The British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association has 
issued its official directory for 1936, containing a list of mem- 
bers of the Association, a classified list of their products and 
services and a list of proprietary and trade names and marks. 
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SLIME 


Its Control in Paper Making 


by Chiorine and Ammonia 


By Reginald Trautschold 


NDUSTRIAL slimes are caused by micro-organ- 
isms of a large and prolific bacteria family—by 
germs which enter tanning, paper-making and 
other processes with their organic raw materials and 
via the water supply. 
in Nature. 


These slime organisms abound 
The run-offs in the water sheds bring 
them into nearly all surface water reservoirs and into 
most shallow wells, from whence they pass into the 


factory systems. Recent progress in slime control in 
the paper industry is therefore widely interesting. 

The tiny parasites attack the cellulose, decomposing 
that material, and form gelatinous capsules around the 
organic cells of the bacilli. 
idly when conditions are favorable for propagation. 
The products of the metabolism are acid (carbonic and 
lactic) and buildup during the life cycle of the organ- 
isms, with a resulting lowering of the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the solution in which the bacilli breed. 
This gradual, progressive change in the water’s pH 
value eventually arrests the growth of the bacteria, but 
then a secondary mold, also highly objectionable, usuaily 
develops, living upon the accumulation of gelatinous 
slime. 


These deposits grow rap- 


This, in brief, is the cycle of slime bacilli activities 
directly responsible for both losses and expenses in 
paper making; for impaired quality of product, for 
waste in contaminated pulp and loss of good pulp and 
for considerable increase in paper production expenses. 
Attacks by the slime pests differ widely, depending upon 
the type of bacteria, but in any event they prove 
decidedly costly. 

Since the offending bacilli cannot be kept out of the 
paper fabricating processes by physical precautions, they 
must be destroyed and propagation controlled by chemi- 
cal means. Special treatments may be required, various 
kinds and degrees of chemical dosages being needed 
and the application of the chemicals localized at stra- 
tegic points to secure the best results; but much has 
been learned from the purification of potable water 
supplies. 

Effective chemical control of slime is being success- 
fully done in progressive paper mills, chiefly by the 
use of chlorine, either alone or, as is now held to be 
the approved method, in conjunction with anhydrous 
ammonia in chloramine treatments. 

Chlorine is an efficient bactericide. But it is also a 
strong oxidizing agent, combining chemically with 





Figure 1. 


Accumulation of slime bacilli x 10,000 


comparatively heavy dosages of chlorine, when that 
chemical is used alone, are required to effect satisfactory 
sterilization of the paper stock, since most of the chlor- 
ine is consumed and neutralized by substances in the 
pulp. 

Addition of ammonia to form chloramines provides 
an effective sterilizing agent which does not react to 
any marked extent with many of those substances which 
consume and neutralize the chlorine because ammonia 
is a weak oxidizing agent. The hypochlorous acid 
formed when chlorine dissolves in water reacts with 
the ammonia to form chloramines (mono- and di-) or 
else nitrogen trichloride, depending upon the pH value 
of the solution. 


(1) Cl. + H.O —» HCl + HOC! 
(2) HOC! + NH; —~» NH.Cl +- H:O 

( Monochloramine ) 
(3) 2HOCL + NH; —» NHCI. + 2H:O 

( Dichloramine ) 
(4) 3HOCI + NH;—~~ NCI 3H.0 


(Nitrogen trichloride) 

The last reaction, the formation of nitrogen trichlor- 
ide, occurs only when the pH value of the solution is 
4.4 or less. Above pH 4.4 there is a gradually shifting 
equilibrium in which monochloramine and dichloramine 
coexist, dichloramine exclusively at pH 4.5 and mono- 
chloramine exclusively at pH 8.5 to 9.0. At pH 7.0, 
the proportions of mono- and dichloramine formed are 
substantially the same. The ratio of ammonia to chlor- 
ine by weight in the formation of these chloramines is, 
it will be noted from Equations (1) and (2), 70.92: 
17.032, or approximately 4: 1. 

While chlorine used alone requires relatively high 
dosages and long periods of contact to arrest the 
growth of slime forming organisms successfully in 
paper making processes, the same degree of “plant 
sterility” can be secured with chloramines with only 
one-fourth the dose and the same period of contact 


various ingredients in the stock suspension. Thus or with the same weight dosage in one-quarter the time. 
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CHLORINE 


UNTREATED 


This is graphically illustrated on the plates (Figs. 
2 & 3) showing the respective efficacies of the two 
sterilizing agents, chlorine and chloramine, paper 
pulp solution treatment. 

Substantially the same degree of sterility is secured 
with a 1 part per million chloramine treatment in 10 
minutes as with a like chlorine dosage in about 40 
minutes. In the absence of paper pulp, 1.e., in a 
medium exhibiting little or no chlorine demand, this dif- 
ference in sterilizing efficacy does not exist, and chlorine 
alone, with its strong oxidizing proclivities, is the more 
efficient sterilizing agent. The addition of the chlor- 
amines in the treatment of paper stock suspensions is 
chiefly to bring about a marked decline in the chlorine 
demand of the solution. 

In commercial practice chloramines are successfully 
used for slime control in mills producing all of the 
usual types of pulp, paper, and board and in all instances 
on record their introduction has lowered the cost of 
slime control and brought a higher degree of steriliza- 
tion. Some mills have actually succeeded in reducing 
their chlorine consumption by 70 per cent. Other mills 
had found chlorination ineffective are using 
chloramine treatment, or chloramination, with marked 
Still other plants, which had found the cost of 


which 


success. 
simple chlorination more expensive than warranted by 
the benefits realized, are now using the more economical 
chloramine treatment. 

At one establishment producing 145 tons of news- 
print per day on Fourdriniers, mid-week 


four two 


clean-ups had been accepted as unavoidable. Application 
of 300 pounds of chlorine per day eliminated one of the 
mid-week clean-ups. Samples of the slime were then 
analyzed and it was found: Ist, that complete elimina- 
tion of -slime organisms by simple chlorination would 
require considerably more chlorine; and 2nd, that with 
the addition of chloramines slime elimination was 
effected with only 75 pounds of chlorine per day. 
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Figures 2 and 3, left and right, 


of chlorine and_ chloramine 


this article courtesy 


Chloramination was applied, consequently, to one of 
the paper machines, while plain chlorination was 
retained for two Fourdriniers. At the end of thirty- 
six hours, the two machines receiving chlorine alone 
slimed-up as usual, while the machine receiving the 
chloramine treatment remained free of slime, con- 
clusively confirming the findings of the laboratory tests. 

An investigation of the groundwood slushed to the 
paper machines from the pulp mill then showed that 
the logs were strongly infected with slime: forming 
organisms and floated, furthermore, in badly con- 
taminated surface water. Here, obviously, were the 
slime contamination. Application of 
chloramines was thereupon transferred to the ground- 
wood mill and under the present system of operation, 
90 pounds of chlorine and from 9 to 10 pounds of 
anhydrous ammonia are applied daily to the ground- 
wood stock ahead of the deckers. The sterilized white 
water from the deckers is returned and used to slush 
down the stock back of the stones. 


chief causes of 


This satisfactorily 
cares for the freshly prepared stock, destroying all 
slime forming organisms. The mill’s water supply also 
being contaminated, sterilization of the water employed 
in the showers used on the screens and machine wires 
is now effected by simple chlorination, no pulp being 
present, thus avoiding the danger of re-contamination 
of the system at the paper machines. 

Combating the sliming troubles at this mill with a 
few pounds of anhydrous ammonia applied daily has 
brought about a 100 per cent. improvement in slime 
control with a saving of 70 per cent. in chlorine con- 
sumption, overcoming troubles in both the paper- 
making system and in the pulp mill. 

At another mill producing 175 tons of newsprint, 
book, and sulfite bond per day and operating as well 
pulp mills with a 24-hour output of 260 tons of ground- 
wood and 220 tons of sulfite fibers, some 360 pounds of 
chlorine were used daily in fighting slime. The water 
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show sterilizing effectiveness 
compared. All photographs 


Wallace & Tiernan. 


also the 
water supply to the groundwood mill, and chlorine was 
also applied to the groundwood white water system, but 


supply for the mill was chlorinated, as was 


without satisfactory results in the latter instance. 

Failure to eliminate slime formation in the ground- 
wood white water system led to the application of chlor- 
amines to the entire paper mill system, which, in view 
of the widespread use of fresh water throughout the 
pulp and paper systems, was effected by confining the 
application of chloramines to the fresh water supply. 
The water furnished to the mills thus serves to dis- 
tribute the chloramines to both pulp and paper systems. 
The quantity of chlorine was reduced from 360 pounds 
to 120 pounds per day with marked improvement in 
slime control, and certain sections are now run with 
half the clean-ups formerly required. 

When chlorine alone was employed, it was necessary 
to carry a chlorine residual in the stock received at the 
paper machines and the presence of this free chlorine 
seriously interfered with color control. By using chlor- 
amines, no chlorine residual is carried in any part of 
the system, thus overcoming the former difficulties in 
securing satisfactory color shades in the finished prod- 
uct. In addition to all of which, chemical costs are 
substantially lower, the chlorine consumption being cut 
two-thirds. 

Despite the application of from 300 to 350 pounds of 
chlorine daily to the 9,000,000 gallon “fresh water 
supply” requirement of another mill, producing 120 
tons of tissue and wrapping papers per day on five 
Fourdriniers, together with 40 tons of groundwood 
and some 80 tons of sulfite fiber, considerable diffi- 
culty had been experienced in securing suitable steril- 
ization. The high organic content of the water respon- 
sible for the heavy chlorine dosages added, naturally, 
quite an item to operating expenses. About four years 
ago, by introducing chloramines it was found that 
chlorine residuals could be carried in the water supply 
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to the mill, maintaining the system virtually slime-free, 
with a considerably reduced rate of chlorine application. 
The improvement was so marked, in fact, that the mill 
proceeded to re-use its white water, which sharply 
reduced fresh water consumption, the daily require- 
ments having dropped from 9,000,000 gallons to 
5,000,000. With 4,000,000 fewer gallons of water to 
be treated daily, 120 pounds of chlorine and 10 to 15 
pounds of ammonia now suffice to keep the entire mill 
system slime-free. 

Results in many other mills, large and small, pro- 
ducing bond and ledger, boxboard, building and wrap- 
ping papers, have been in line with those recorded in 
the three instances cited. Beyond question the proper 
application of chloramines provides a positive control 
over paper slime. With the trend in mill practice defi- 
nitely toward the increased use of recirculated white 
water, chloramination, as distinguished from chlorina- 
tion, marks an important step in the application of 
industrial chemistry which gives great promise of 
bringing about one of the 
A better product at 
a lower price should result, for a waste burden of mil- 


substantial savings in 


nation’s major basic industries. 


lions per year can be much reduced. 
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Efficient Handling of Raw Materials 





By Carleton Cleveland 


ANDLING the raw materials for superphos- 
phate in 35-ton lots, curing, and getting ready 
for another batch, requires but two hours at 

the United Chemical Company’s plant at Dallas. This 
remarkable shortening of handling time has been made 
possible by a “straight line’ flow sheet and the employ- 
ment of mechanical equipment. 

The complete process is carried on under one roof— 
from storage of raw materials to storage of finished 
product. The building, roughly speaking, is T shaped. 
On its arrival the rock is stored in the cross portion ; 
the finished product in the straight portion; and the 
grinding and acidulating department is between these 
two sections. 

The rock arrives in cars, is unloaded by one man 
with a power shovel and fed directly to an elevator, 
lifted to a belt conveyor running along the top of the 
rock storage building, and spouted off this belt onto 
the storage pile inside the building. It is reclaimed by 
a 14-yard power drag, semi-circular in shape, which 
pulls the rock from the pile to a hopper located at about 
the middle of one side of the building, and close to 
the grinding department. With this equipment one 
man can pile up, in a short time, enough material over 
the hopper to keep the grinding department busy all 
day. The material can be reclaimed from any part of 
the storage pile by hooking a tail block to any one of 
the various points on the wall of this building. 

Under stock pile a screw conveyor feeds into an 
elevator, From this the rock is discharged into a cen- 
trifugal selector which takes out the fine particles and 
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sends the coarser to an automatic hopper feeding into a 
ring-roll grinding mill. The ground product then goes 
back to the elevator and is returned to the centrifugal 
selector where the fine part is again taken out and the 
portion not ground fine enough sent back to the mill 
for regrinding. The process is entirely automatic and 
constitutes a “closed circuit.” 

Powdered rock from the selector discharges into a 
storage bin to await acidulating. The acidulating is 
accomplished in a mixing pan, where it is thoroughly 
mixed and discharged by gravity into a specially con- 
The 
result is a solid block of superphosphate weighing 35 
tons. A revolving cutter shaves off the block thin 


structed tank and allowed to stand for one hour. 


slices which are deposited on a pan conveyor which 
delivers into a bucket elevator feeding a 2-ton cable- 
operated car, running along the top of that end of the 
building where the finished fertilizer is stored. 

A drag scraper, similar to the one used for reclaim- 
ing the raw rock, delivers the superphosphate to a 
conditioning unit where it goes through a series of pul- 
verizers and screens. The superphosphate then is de- 
livered to an elevator feeding into a box car loader. 

This method produces superphosphate with a power 
consumption as low as 6 kilowatt hours per ton and 
with a minimum of hand labor. Tests show insoluble 
acid in the superphosphate to be less than one-tenth of 
one per cent. The mechanical condition of the product 
is extremely good—being very fluffy and weighing only 
about two-thirds as much per cubic foot as the average. 
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The Government asa Customer 


By A. E. Horr 


O save two per cent. of the sales price in factory 

costs or factory overhead is a herculean task. To 

save a similar amount in administration or sales 
costs is not nearly as difficult. 
“‘public” business because— 


Therein lies the lure of 


It eliminates sales commissions and other sales costs. 

It assures fairly prompt pay and no credit hazard. 

It results in quantity production of single types of 
products. 

It offers advertising value of jobs. 

It increases volume and offers a possible overhead 
reduction of fixed charges. 

This is the mirage that leads us to bid business, which 
has become no inconsiderable volume of the total paint 
consumption during the past two years. 

What are the effects of government purchasing on 
products of industry? 

1. Due to the stupendous volume of purchases for 
the multifarious three letters agencies, these materials 
have been used in not only public but semi-public and 
private institutions. This is tending to destroy the 
value of trade marks that are representative of great 
investments in time and money, and are a levelling influ- 
ence on competition, particularly when satisfaction is 
secured and the low bid prices are known. 

2. Specification purchases act as a brake on an indus- 
try that is rapidly forging ahead by the use of newer 
basic materials. It is axiomatic that specifications lag 
at least two or three years behind the development of 
research. Typical of this is the failure to allow the use, 
in many instances, of naphthenate as driers, treated 
inerts as pigments, vegetable drying oils other than lin- 
seed and wood oil, resins of the newer types. 

3. A growing tendency to mix their own paints, the 
purchase in very large quantities of soft lead pastes and 
linseed oil, offering the paint manufacturer the crumb 
of colors in oil. 

4. The active production and manufacture by some 
government and prison agencies, of paint and varnish 
products—a potential danger to the industry of yard 
stick plants operating under the beneficent mathematics 
of most governmental agencies. 





5. Price destruction. Competitive bidding in some 
localities has become a sport with all the elements of 
sportsmanship eliminated. The desire to win a bid is 
greater than the necessity for making a profit. Like 
the lure of the moth for the flame, bidders often find 
their wings singed. 

A farmer subscriber once wrote his local editor and 


* Presented before the Trade Sales Conference at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 15, 1936. 
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asked what to do to end a plague of Mexican beetles, 
and received the reply “Feed them some government 
flour and they will stop work.” In some instances, 
after examining some bid prices, we find more than a 
kernel of truth in this advice. Some manufacturers 
have stopped working, but have paid for the flour. If 
the method of cost accounting initiated under the NRA 
plan of our own industry was re-established, this large 
volume of business might be productive of some good 
to manufacturers, but under the present practices it is 
in the main destructive of the sound structure we are 
trying to erect and keep standing. 

A brief discussion of the “modus operandi” used in 
public purchasing falls into— 

(a) Specification of products. The number and 
character of specifications are so numerous and the 
inherent danger of “skipping” some paragraph in the 
specification is so great that the aid of the National 
Association has been invoked to secure at least the 
standardization of specifications by limiting them to 
Federal requirements. The writer has at least twenty- 
five different zone paint specifications in his file, no 
two of which are alike, even though the National High- 
way Conference has recommended one type of paint. 
Some specifications have as many as thirty-five check 
requirements. The desire on the part of the manu- 
facturer with some influence to insure specifications 
difficult for others to fulfill has often acted as a boom- 
erang and is creating confusion and loss of respect for 
the industry. Special types of equipment, obsolete 
instruments, cause needless expense, and often make 
bidding prohibitive, or cause grief after the bid has been 
awarded. 

If specifications must be written, cannot our Scien- 
tific Section produce a typical series which can receive 
the support of all manufacturers, and eliminate the 
thousands of specifications now currently in use? 
Perhaps this is too much to expect. 

(b) The procedure for testing. The crux of speci- 
fication purchases lies in checking the materials that are 
There are a num- 
ber of government and state laboratories equipped to 
make adequate tests; 


offered to fulfill the requirements. 


there are a great number of 
municipal and commercial laboratories ill-equipped and 
without the necessary technological knowledge to check 


the specification. 
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This in conjunction with the usual bureaucratic atti- 
tudes brings about confusion, discussion and wasteful 
expenditure of time and oftentimes scant justice. To 
cure this a committee of our Production Clubs should 
pass (!) on the “laboratories” and their staffs before 
they are authorized to check paint, varnish or lacquer 
specifications. 


This brief résumé, I hope, will be provocative of dis- 
cussion that will help solve some of the problems indi- 
cated. Many have tried the bid game and given it up 
in disgust. This attitude cannot cure the result. 
Progress cannot be gained by impatience or disregard 
of conditions. Concerted effort by the members of the 
industry, step by step, can bring about a needed reform. 
This specification method if not closely watched will 
gradually encroach on what is regarded as _ private 
domain. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Made in Japan by Guenther Stein, 206 pp., Methuen & Co., 
7s. 6d. 


English-speaking countries harassed by the question “How 
dc the Japs do it” will find at least part of the answer in this 
fine analysis of political, social, industrial and military condi- 
tions in modern Japan. The contrast of voodooism and 
modernization is clearly brought out; a really intelligent con- 
ception of what goes on in the Japan of today. 


Introduction to Economic Problems by Harold F. Clark, 
270 pp., MacMillan, $1.75. 
3elief that man’s intellectual and moral advances have waited 
upon his ability to produce material goods underlies this 
economic study, a present day economic text dealing almost 
exclusively with the very fundamentals of economy. 


New Practical Chemistry by Newton Henry Black and 

James Bryant Conant, 621 pp., MacMillan, $1.80. 

Hardly a chemistry teacher in the land would not admit that 
stimulating the pupil’s imagination can accomplish much of 
educational value. Black and Conant have borne this in mind, 
and their well organized text never becomes involved in the 
intricate detail which so often discourages the average student. 


Perfumes, Cosmetics & Soaps by William A. Poucher (4th 
Ed., Vol. I), 439 pp., D. Van Nostrand, $8. 


Thoroughly revised to place particular emphasis on the grow- 
ing synthetic field, this dictionary of raw materials and nomen- 
clature continues to be most valuable. Cooperation of the 
industry has made this reference possible, but Poucher deserves 
much credit for his facile organization of data. 


Pioneers of American Economic Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century by Ernest Teilhac, 187 pp., MacMillan, $2.50. 
Teilhac’s belief that the economic policies of Daniel Raymond, 

Henry C. Carey, and Henry George have roots in age-old 

European philosophies is not without foundation. The complex 

interaction of tested truths with original thought is clearly pic- 

tured in its effect on the growth and development of American 
economic thought. 


Markets and Men by J. W. F. Rowe, 258 pp., MacMillan, $2. 

Subtitled “A study of artificial control schemes in industry,” 
which deals with such familiar phrases as “ploughed under,” 
“ruin through over-production,” “restriction of crops” and 
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“poverty in the midst of plenty.” Illogical as these phrases 
sound, Rowe accepts them as tried facts rather than abstract 
theories and explains the conditions which have led many of 
the world’s greatest industries to try this new philosophy of 
destruction. 


General Chemistry by James Kendall (Revised Ed.), 691 
pp., Appleton-Century, $3.50. 
This latest edition of Smith and Kendall requires no “plug” 
and merits no disfavor. Revision has increased its usefulness. 


Interpretation of Laboratory Findings by Raymond H. 

Goodale, 170 pp., F. A. Davis Co., $2.25. 

From interne to specialist, medical men depend heavily upon 
the hospital laboratory to aid in accurate diagnosis and success- 
ful treatment. Goodale’s text frequently enters the fertile field 
of bio-chemistry to supply the answers for many physiological 
and medical questions. 


Manual of Clinical Laboratory Methods by Pauline S. 
Dimmitt (2nd Revised Ed.), 193 pp., F. A. Davis Co., 
$2.75. 

Designed for the needs of students, this text presents, in a 
simple way, the scientific analytical background of accurate 
and complete diagnosis. Several methods are included for 
each type of determination, leaving the reader with a choice 
depending upon conditions of time and simplicity. 


Introduction to Theoretical Chemistry by William Buell 
Meldrum and Frank Thomson Gucker, Jr., 614 pp., 
American Book Co., $3.50. 

Inductive reasoning is more prominent in recent texts which 
tie up physical chemistry with courses in both qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. The lazy convenience of half-truths 
seems no longer necessary with the advent of such excellent 
texts as this. Though general in nature, this book serves 
admirably as a reference for anyone of the several third-year 
college chemistry courses. 


The Menace of Roosevelt and His Policies by Howard E. 

Kershner, 132 pp., Greenberg, $1. 

Kershner wastes no words in his indictment of the New 
Deal, its maker, and its spirit, but discusses facts concisely 
enough to warrant admiration of both parties. Inferences to be 
drawn from many of Kershner’s statements depend often upon 
the reader’s sympathies. 


Textbook of Chemistry for Students of Embalming by 
Harry J. Deuel, Jr. (2nd Ed.), 146 pp., California College 
of Embalming, $2.50. 

Growing out of lectures given for the last five years to 
students of embalming, this text fills a real need, both in this 
highly specialized field, and in study of bio-chemistry. 


Patentability and Validity by Charles W. Rivise and A. D. 

Caesar, 755 pp., The Michie Co. 

Though “patentability” is now clearly understood in industry, 
validity of patents, through misunderstanding, has produced 2 
fertile field for legal practice. An intelligent and authoritative 
manual on the subject, this work covers questions of patentable 
subject matter, invention vs. novelty, forfeiture of patent rights, 
and validity clearly and with impressive evidence. 


The Design of Experiments by R. A. Fisher, 252 pp., Oliver 
& Boyd, 12/6 net. 


Placing the minimum of emphasis on statistical phases of 
research, Dr. Fisher has taken research into highly mathe- 
matized surroundings which reveal its real meaning. Dr. 
Fisher’s text is an extremely literary one, meant for the 
research man, and answers his purpose, “to satisfy the require- 
ments of sound and intelligible experimental design.” 
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Iso-Propyl Ether— 


New Aviation Fuel 


SO-OCTANE iso-propyl ether and toluene blends may 

replace gasoline as the motor fuel of the future if the 

automotive industry follows the trend of aviation as 
revealed in papers delivered before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers meeting at White Sulphur Springs last month. 

Up to the present these materials have been manufactured in 
relatively small quantities and most of the toluene has come 
from by-product coke plants. Now, however, these materials 
can be made in large quantities and comparatively cheap. The 
oil industry is prepared to manufacture iso-octane in large 
quantities and can make toluene in large quantities through 
polymerization should it be decided later that such blends are 
better than iso-octane alone. 

A most interesting development in aviation fuels was that 
reported by Maj. E. E. Aldrin, head of the aviation division 
of the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) as the result of work 
done by H. E. Buc of that company. He chose as the subject 
of the paper prepared jointly with Mr. Buc “A New High 
Octane Blending Agent” and therein discussed the field tests 
on iso-propyl ether blends. He said in part: 

Petroleum chemists have for many years been seeking new 
materials suitable as high anti-knock fuels by themselves or as 
blending agents in the preparation of base stocks to which 
some anti-knock compound such as tetraethyl lead could be added 
in small quantities to give the desired high anti-knock value. 
Technical iso-octane is one such material already made com- 
mercially available. The petroleum industry has now succeeded 
in providing a new material to supplement technical iso-octane. 
This material is iso-propyl ether. Contrary to the behavior of 
ethyl ether which is a violent knock inducer, iso-propyl ether 
along with some other ethers has been found to be an excep- 
tionally good anti-knock fuel. During the past 8 years experi- 
mentation has progressed on this material and methods of manu- 
facture studied until at this time it appears to be an important 
factor in the successful solution of the high anti-knock fuel 
problem. It apparently meets the requirements of present day 
military and commercial aviation fuel specifications when 
blended with aviation gasoline in proportions to give 100 octane 
with 3 cc. of lead tetraethy]. 

Iso-propyl ether’s vapor pressure is below the maximum 
allowed for aviation gasolines and when blended therewith, 
vapor pressures will be entirely suitable. Blends of iso-propyl 
ether in aviation gasoline have low gum content by all the 
usual methods of test. With the addition of 1 to 2 milligrams 
of gasoline inhibitor per 100 ml., these blends also have satis- 
factory resistance to oxidation. The induction period deter- 
mined at 212° F. under oxygen pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch exceeds seven hours. The best motor gasolines 
rarely have an induction period exceeding 6 hours. 

A considerable amount of data is available in regard to the 
octane number and lead susceptibility of blends of iso-propyl 
ether by various methods. A study of these results justifies the 
following conclusions in regard to performance on single 
cylinder test engines: 

(a) Blended in commercial aviation gasolines, a fuel of 100 
army octane is possible with 40% of iso-propyl ether without 
exceeding 3 cc. of lead tetraethyl. 

(b) The blending iso-propyl ether is slightly 
superior to the blending value of technical iso-octane in unleaded 
blends and also superior for any fixed amount of lead tetraethyl 
in the corresponding blends, 

(c) When blended with 74-75 octane gasoline, and without 


value of 
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exceeding 3 cc. of lead per 
octane number of 
approximately 101-102 is the 


maximum possible when using 


gallon, an 


technical iso-octane as a blend- 
ing agent, whereas iso-propyl 
ether will give at least 105 in 
concentrations of about 65% or 
over. 

(d) Amount of lead tetraethyl necessary to meet a given 
octane number is less for iso-propyl ether than for technical 
iso-octane in blends containing the same percentage concen- 
trations. 

Of particular interest when proposing a new and different 
fuel is the question of potential supplies of raw materials as 
related to potential demand. The total United States consump- 
tion for all grades of aviation fuels was 63,000,000 gals. for 
"34 and is estimated as 88,500,000 gals. for 1936. 

A recent survey of potential supplies of propylene, the raw 
material for making iso-propyl ether, has shown that, in this 
country, sufficient is available exclusive of all other normal 
demands for other purposes to produce at the present time 
approximately 340,000,000 gals. per year of technical iso-propyl 
ether. Assuming that 100 octane fuel is required (using 3 ce. 
lead/gallon), this is sufficient to produce some 850,000,000 gals. 
per year of finished product. Thus it is apparent that the 
availability of this fuel is much more than sufficient to meet 
the entire requirements for 100 octane gasoline even in the 
event of national emergency. When combined with the avail- 
able supplies of technical iso-octane, estimated at 155,000,000 
gals. per year, there is every assurance that adequate quantities 
will be immediately available for any demand. 
material for large production is reasonable. 


The cost of the 


When iso-propyl ether and iso-octane are available, blends 
of the two offer certain advantages lacking in either when used 
separately, particularly with respect to volatility. 
been presented which show that a 50-50 blend of the two in 
Standard knock reference fuel C-9 has an anti-knock value 
superior to that obtained when using iso-octane alone as the 
blending agent. 


Data have 


By using such blends a fairly wide range of 
volatilities is made available. 

Tests have been run on high output multicylinder engines 
comparing the performance of the following fuels: 

Straightrun gasoline 4+- lead to 100 O.N. 

Straightrun gasoline iso-propyl ether + lead to 100 O.N. 

Straightrun gasoline + lead to 92 O.N. 

Conclusions drawn so far indicate: 

1. The 100 O.N. iso-propyl ether blend has a minimum 
specific fuel consumption 13 per cent. lower than the 92 O.N. 
regular gasoline when run under cruising conditions, 

2. The 100 O.N. iso-propyl 
specific fuel consumption 5 to 7 per 


iso-octane 


minimum 
than the 


This is 


ether blend has a 
cent. higher 
100 O.N. iso-octane blend under cruising conditions. 
in proportion to its lower heat content. 
3. The lower economy of iso-propyl ether may be overcome 
by going above 100 O.N. which is possible with this material. 
4. The 100 O.N. blends of iso-propyl ether and iso-octane 
are equal in power output and consumption under high power 


conditions such as used during take-off. 


Iso-propyl Pure tso- 


ether octane Benzene 
Boiling point, °F. at 760 mm. of Hg. pressure 154 211 175 
Density a6°G6cr, C2RC./4°C.) 2. .cccwccies 0.725 0.691 0.878 
Refractive idee at 66° Rs coc scccscccs 1.3680 1.3921 1.5014 
EOCENE MOTEL ON « ksins conecsice ccs. cscs === E25 —162 42 
Viscosity, centipoise at 68°F. .......sccsee 0.322 0.543* 0.647 
Latent Heat of vapi, DSA (I. 605008 ceces 123 130 170 
High value of heat of combustion, B.t.u./lb. 16,900 20,580 650 


17, 
Low value of heat of combustion, B.t.u./Ib. 19,200 17,000 
Low value of heat of combustion plus latent 
heat of vaporization, B.t.u./gallon ...... 


Reid v.p., lbs./sq. in. 100°F.7 


15,600 
95,100 111,400 
5.3 2.2 


*65°F. + Reid vapor pressure determined on commercial 
rather than C. P. compounds. 
is for commercial 90% benzol. 


products 
In case of benzene, vapor pressure value 
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HUUKER 


Whatever your requirements for caustic soda, you can de- 
pend on absolute uniformity of product by relying on the 
Hooker Electrochemical Company as your regular source 
of supply. Hooker Specification Caustic Soda is produced 
under rigid technical control to meet any given specifica- 
tion. Technical specialists thoroughly familiar with your 
manufacturing problems are available for consultation. 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Eastern Sales Offices: Lincoln Bldg., New York City, Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Western Sales Offices: Tacoma, Wash., Works, Tacoma, Wash. 


SPECIFICATIO 





Coa oN 


OTHER HOOKER CHEMICALS: LIQUID CHLORINE - BLEACHING POWDER - MURIATIC ACID 
AND SOLVENTS - INSECTICIDES - DYE, PHARMACEUTICAL AND PERFUME INTERMEDIATES. 
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Oils and Fats in the 
Leather Industry* 


The chief function of oil in leather manufacture is the lubrica- 
tion of the collagen bundles which form the larger portion of 
the hide. These bundles must be lubricated so that they will 
orient themselves to the stress imposed on the leather and will 
not glue together to give a hard, brittle product. In the case 
of some animal oils, there is a combination between the oil and 
the hide fibre, and in the production of chamois leather, oil is 
the only tanning agent used. 

Tests indicate that the active materials in oil tannage are 
the unsaturated fatty acids. Most of the active fatty acids in 
this process have at least two double bonds, and during the 
tanning they are oxidized to di-peroxide structures, reacting 
with the hide substance to form a compound of collagen and 
fatty acid. In the course of the reaction some aldehyde is lib- 
erated which may be detected by the odor and which probably 
exerts a secondary tanning effect on the hide. 

Where the hide has been tanned, prior to the application of 
the oil or grease, the fibres are already separated by the tan- 
ning process and it is easier to incorporate the fat between 
the fibres. In oil tannage, more thorough kneading of the skin 
is desirable, in order to force the oil globules between the 
are still tightly bound together. In the 
modern method of stuffing leather, the hides are placed in a 
large drum with projecting shelves on the wall. The hides 
are damp when drummed to aid in the penetration of the oil. 
The shelves hoist the skins aloft as the drums rotate at mod- 
erate speed, and drop them from the top, to give a good working 
action. Other methods 
dipping, 


collagen bundles which 


of treatment include burning-in or 

In the burning-in process, grease at a temperature of about 
200°F. is worked into the dry leather with a brush. In the 
dipping process the hide is dipped into the hot grease and 
milled with water in the drum until soft. 

The mixture generally used in the fat liquoring of leather 
contains sulfonated oil, soap or egg yolk as an emulsifying 
agent, a neutral oil and borax or sodium carbonate to control 
the pH. According to one theory, the emulsifying agent imparts 
a negative charge to the oil. The leather possesses a positive 
charge which neutralizes the charge of the oil, breaks down 
the emulsion and results in the precipitation of oil on the indi- 
vidual collagen bundles of the leather. 

Leather manufacturers once believed that oils were uniformly 
distributed in the leather in the stuffing or fat liquoring process, 
but experiments have shown that some oils penetrate farther 
than others into the leather and that there is much higher con- 
centration of oil near the surface of the hide. Some work has 
been done at the Ontario Research Foundation on the penetra- 
tion of three sulfonated oils produced by sulfonation of cod oil 
with 10, 15 and 30% sulfuric acid. There was some variation 
in the petroleum ether-extracted fat, the acetone-extracted fat 
and the bound fats when using the three different sulfonated 
oils. In every case the oil content was much higher towards 
the outside of the hide and there was not very much difference 
in total fat content. 

Many oils and fats find application in the leather industry. 
Tallow and oleo-stearine are used for stuffing harness, strap 
and belting leather. Of the neutral oils, cod is the most widely 
used and its fatty acid content gives it some power of com- 
bination with the leather collagen. Neatsfoot oil is of great 
importance, Whale used substitute for cod oil. 
Castor oil is used to some extent but the viscosity is too high 
for many purposes. 


oil is as 2 


Mineral oil of a specific gravity of .893 is used to cheapen 
the fat liquor and also assists penetration and the prevention 


* From an address by W. C, 
before Oil, 


Henry, 


Fat and Soap Section, Toront 


Ontario Research Foundation, 


Chemical Ass'n. 
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of too rapid drying of the leather. 


The sulfonated oils, espe- 
Sul- 
fonated castor oil has been used for grinding with pigments and 
for emulsification of neutral oils. 


cially cod and neatsfoot, have come into widespread use. 


Fig soap, a potash soap from olive oil foots, is used for the 
emulsification of certain fats, and quite recently the sulfonated 
fatty alcohols have been introduced as a substitute for soap. 
Moellon Degras is a good emulsifier. Egg yolk is an ideal 
natural fat liquor, containing good proportions of water, pro- 
tein, fat lecithin and cholesterol. It is used in the production 
of glove and other very soft leathers. 

Paraffin wax, beeswax and Japan wax are used as water- 
proofing materials for leather, Linseed oil goes into the var- 
nishes for the production of patent leather, and rapeseed oil is 
used as a plasticizer in all sorts of nitrocellulose finishes. Pil- 
chard oil has been employed in place of cod oil for the manu- 
facture of chamois but has not yet displaced the older material 
extensively. 


Rubber 


of golden-rod 
simple method of raising and maintaining a high rubber content 
in the flower’s leaf is announced by John T, 
Federal Research Bureau through Science. 


Commercial production rubber from by a 
Presley of the 
Future large scale 
production would simply be a matter of cutting the golden-rod 
and immediately thereafter insuring its rubber content by stor- 


ing the harvest in dark bins. 


Concentrated Latex 

Production of a marketable, stable, purified, and concentrated 
rubber latex is possible through process of N. V. Rubber Cultur 
Mij, Amsterdam. Jndia Rubber World, Apr. 1, ’36, p65. 


Hard Rubber 


Permcol, a special form of hard rubber suitable for use in 
tropical countries, has been introduced by British Hard Rubber 
Company, Middlesex, England. 
the 
the 


It resists deterioration under 
action of heat and light and is somewhat more brittle than 
ordinary high electrical grades of ebonite. An analysis of 
one sample revealed the following composition : 
7.1; free sulfur, 1.05; 
of iron and aluminum oxides), 1.3; 


eos 
00970. 


acetone soluble, 
combined sulfur, 25.55; ash (consisting 


and rubber by difference, 


Metals and Alloys 


Metgar, new alloy, possessing the reproductive qualities of 
copper, is announced by Garnier Engraving Co., Los Angeles. 


Improved Chromium Plating Bath 

A chromium plating bath, entirely independent of the sulfate 
acid radical and similar acid catalysts, is announced by Standard 
Chromium Corp., 521-5th Ave. N. Y. City. the 
improved characteristics are widened ranges of temperature 
and current density over which a bright plate can be secured, 


Among 


permitting commercial operation down to room temperature or 
as high as 180° F. 


Chrome Red as Rust Inhibitive Pigment 

Chrome red, according to English and American tests, has 
exceptional rust inhibitive properties. German tests, however, 
did not verify these results (Farben Ztg. 41, 255, 1936). Paints 
prepared from three samples of chrome red and a bodied linseed 
oil vehicle were applied to primed and unprimed steel panels. 


of ? 


Cor Cor 
SI “J /0 


The priming coat was a mixture barytes and 


litharge in a bodied oil vehicle. After one year’s exposure in 
an industrial locality only one of the chrome red paints applied 
directly to steel showed signs of rusting along the edges of 


the panel. After four years’ exposure all of the chrome red 
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paints on the unprimed panels had failed and showed consid- 
erable rusting, whereas the primed panels were in excellent 
condition, The differences in the behavior of the chrome red 
samples may have been caused by differences in the manufac- 
turing methods, Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 
36, plod. 


April 30, 


Protection of Aluminum 

Pylumin process provides a cohesive base on aluminum and 
aluminum alloys for all types of paint, enamel or lacquer 
finishes, while the coating itself has a considerable resistance 
to corrosion without subsequent finishing. Combination of a 
Pyluminized surface and paint effectively seals the surface so 
that the metal is impervious to the most severe atmospheric 
conditions. Manufacturer is Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Coatings 


Two special oils, “Falkovar SKA,” a vehicle for general 
interior application, and “Falkovar YY,” for use mainly in low 
cost coating materials, are announced by Falk & Co., Pittsburgh. 


Bakelite’s New Resin 

A Bakelite resin developed especially for use in cellulose ester 
lacquers of the modern high gloss, high solid content type, is 
available in two modifications, XR-3180 and XR-4357. These 
resins, in combination with nitrocellulose, yield lacquers of 
exceptional flow and gloss. Their high refractive index and 
excellent pigment wetting produce a most attractive depth and 
lustre. The initial high gloss is retained remarkably well on 
exposure to weather and even after long service these finishes 
may be cleaned and repolished with little effort. 
Bakelite Corp., N. Y. City. 


Product of 


Raincoats Waterproofed with Tung Oil 

Paper raincoats, impregnated with tung oil, for sale at out- 
door events, are now being made in Japan. The tung oil odor 
is said to be less offensive than that of other oils used for the 
purpose. 


Wood Preservation 


The following is summary of an article on the “Influence 
of Certain Calcium Compounds on the Rate of Decay of Wood 
by Fungi,” W. P. K, Findlay, author: (1) Experiments are 
described in which blocks of wood treated with lime water 
or a solution of a calcium salt were exposed to decay under 
controlled conditions. (2) No decomposition as a result of the 
treatment with lime was observed. (3) The growth of the 
dry-rot fungus, Merulius lacrymans, on pine sapwood was 
greatly checked by the presence of lime; this is explained by 
the effect of the lime in rendering the wood alkaline. (4) The 
growth of other fungi on pine and beech wood was either unaf- 
fected or else reduced according to the effect of the lime in 
changing the pu of the wood. (5) Treatment of oak heart- 
wood with lime water rendered it more liable to attack by 
certain fungi which normally only grow in the sapwood, This 
may be explained by the action of the lime on the tannin, which 
is converted into a salt innocuous to the fungi, (6) The prac- 
tical significance of these findings is discussed.—Journal Society 
of Chemical Industry, Apr. 17, ’36, p103T. 


Mercurie Chloride for Wood Preservation 
Preservation of wood by the injection of mercuric chloride, 
a process developed some years ago by the Breznice Works in 
Czecho Slovakia, is now making substantial progress in Cen- 
tral Europe. Method is being used for the treatment of mine 
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timber, railway sleepers, telegraph posts, and timber in housing 
construction. Wood so treated can be painted by the usual 
colors, and its increase in weight is negligible. Further, the 
wood is more difficult to ignite. Chemical Trade Journal, May 
8, °36, p. 394. 


Copper Sulfate for Wood Preservation 

Copper sulfate, used in the past for preservation of wooden 
structures, has not given permanently satisfactory results in 
spite of its powerful antiseptic action owing to its solubility in 
water. A French railway company is now supplementing the 
usual injection of copper sulfate solution into woodwork by 
surface impregnation with creosote which, apart from its anti- 
septic power, retards loss of the copper sulfate during washing. 
G. Vie, Industrie Chimique, Apr. 36. 


Resins and Plastics 


Pyroxylin plastics used in the manufacture of artificial limbs 
are said to have many advantages over the material previously 
used; a. ¢., the limbs can be molded to fit the stump perfectly 
and snugly, and hold it in exactly the right relation to the 
limb; that plastics are much lighter than other materials and, 
in consequence, resemble closely the natural limb in usage. 
Limbs, made from Pyralin by C. H. Davies Co., Philadelphia, 
are on view at du Pont’s place on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, 


Aleohol-Soluble Resin 

“Nevillac” is an alcohol-soluble synthetic resin, with M. P. 
95°C and lower to meet varying requirements, color range from 
Neville Com- 
pany, manufacturer, states that it is soluble in all varieties of 
denatured well as in 95% 
methyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, etc. 


1 to 8, acid value 5 or less, and ash under 0.1%. 


solvent alcohol as ethyl alcohol, 
It exhibits better solubility 
at higher concentrations and, in addition, its solubility in alco- 


hols increases with the molecular weight of the alcohol. 


Synthetic Resin 

Cibanite, a synthetic resin with outstanding mechanical and 
electrical. properties developed recently in Switzerland, has for 
its basis the condensation of formaldehyde with aniline in exo- 
thermic reaction. Reaction takes place in two stages, the pri- 
mary condensation product between equi-molecules of the reac- 
tions readily reacting with excess of reagent to produce long 
chain compounds, as the temperature rises, the final material 
being an infusible thermoplastic at a 
130". 
of the product during its preliminary stages. 
contains no free formaldehyde. 


temperature of 120 to 
Excess of aldehyde enables the satisfactory handling 


The final material 


Impregnating Armatures 

For impregnating and coating motor and generator armatures, 
General Plastics, North Tonawanda, N. Y., offers several im- 
proved thermosetting resin solutions. These resins instead of 
being dependent upon mere oxidation set up to a permanent and 
Other higher 


insulation and greater resistance to water, oils and chemicals, 


infusible film by chemical reaction. claims are 
plus a stronger mechanical bond between wires and armature 
frames, which prevents the wires from throwing out at high 
speed. Metal castings are also impregnated with these resins 
to reduce porosity, baking 
infusibly. 


Alkyd Resin 

Mirasol 104, an alkyd resin, is offered by Carbogen Chemical, 
Garwood, N. J., for formulating air dry white goods of superior 
brushing and non-yellowing properties which have not been 
available heretofore. 


subsequent hardening the resin 


Other outstanding points associated with 
these properties are—(1) complete miscibility with mineral 
thinners, (2) stability with basic pigments, (3) high durability 


and gloss retention. It is particularly suitable in architectural 
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APTAIN Ezra Whittaker is the 
C whittlingest man you ever did 
see. He makes the most amazing ship 
models with his pocket knife—and 
he tells the most amazing stories 
(salted with sea-going advice) about 
rounding Cape Horn on the clipper 
“Amelia B.” 

He’s a stickler for realism, too. 
When his whittling is done, he’ll coat 
those tiny spars with the same kind 
of finish they use on real ships—like 
that schooner out there by the 
lighthouse. 

The kindly old sailorman isn’t 


BE. I. 
ORGANIC 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


aware of the part Du Pont plays in 
this story. But the keen knife bears 
the name Remington-Du Pont, and 
Du Pont chemical research created 
the Dulux marine finishes. . . 

. . . and the lemon drops that 
Captain Ezra carries in his pocket 
for polite young lads come in a 
Cellophane wrap to keep them clean 
and fresh. 

This gives just a quick idea how 
nearly every person, young or old, 
on land or sea, is served daily by 
useful products of Du Pont. 
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& COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON, 


BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING 
---THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


QU PONY 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 
Producers of Chemical Products 
since 180.2 


INC. 
DELAWARE 
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finishes, in mill whites, and in industrial finishes where non- 
yellowing in light or dark is an important requirement. 


Textiles 


The month’s new dyes include the following offerings by 
General Dyestuff : Celliton Fast Navy Blue BF which is superior 
to their older “B’ brand in fastness to light and chlorine, also 
showing a brighter shade. Celliton Fast Brown BT produces 
a very attractive brown shade of excellent fastness to light and 
level dyeing properties on acetate silk. Company has also added 
another important diazo salt, Fast Golden Orange Salt GR, 
which produces on Naphtol AS, AD-D, AS-SW, AS-E and 
AS-TR valuable shades of clear yellow orange outstanding in 
light and general properties. 

Textile Color Card Ass'n presents Apple Blossom Pink, a 
soft summer tone created by the association at the special invita- 
tion of the Arkansas 
color. 


Centennial Commission as their official 


Super Rayon Yarn 

A synthetic fiber, one-third thinner than the finest natural 
silk, was described by Dr. Ernest B. Pont 
before the A. C. S. This yarn is the 
result of improvements in machinery, in chemical solutions, 
and in the purification of cellulose woodpulp. 


Berger of du 


recently, super rayon 


Acetoacet-o-chlor-anilid for Hansa Yellows 

Acetoacet-o-chlor-anilid is now available for manufacture of 
Hansa Yellows. This product of U.S. I. is a substituted Aceto- 
acetanilid and is used for producing shades of vellow of slightly 
different tone than those obtained by the use of Acetoacetanilid, 
and its properties are similar. 


Miscellaneous 


Microporite, a hydrated calcium silicate having such unusual 
strength for its weight as to suggest its use for prefabricated 
housing, has unusual properties which combine lightness and 
strength; sound transmission 


good heat and characteristics ; 


very low solubility; pure white color. The raw materials used 
in its manufacture are lime, silica, water, and a little dry- 
granulated slag. Manufacturing procedure, technical data and 
complete description are given by F. O. Rock 
Products, May ’36, p48. 


Anderegg, 


Potash Silicate Alkaline in Lumps 

Potash silicate alkaline in lump form is being produced by 
a plant of African Metals Corp., 25 B’way, N. Y. City. To 
use this in chemical reactions, it is to dissolve it, 
this being done in an autoclave either fixed or rotary at a steam 
pressure of 6/10 kg. per sq. cm. 


necessary 


It is dissolved in water of 0 
hardness or very slight hardness and totally free from acid 
ions. The steam must be free from CO: gas, and the product is 
generally used in a commercial way at a strength of 28/30° Bé. 
It is used for impregnating surgical gauze and also for fire- 
proofing such things as theatrical scenery. 


Photographie Process 

As announced last year a process for producing photographs 
upon an oxidized aluminum surface was developed. Writing 
in the Chemiker-Zeitung, March 25,°Dr. A. Jenny states that 
production costs of such photographs are scarcely higher than 
those of ordinary paper photographs, apart from the cost of 
the aluminum and the special surface treatment. Special 
organic developers are now available in connection with photo- 
graphs on “eloxal” (1. ¢., electrically oxidized aluminum), while 
the usual fixing, toning and intensifying agents are applicable. 
The 
agents, copper reducing salts being preferably used in their 
place. Owing to the very high melting point of the oxidized 
surface, photographs on “eloxal’” are unaffected by temperatures 


common mercuric salts are unsatisfactory as reducing 
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exceeding the melting point of aluminum itself (658° C.), thus 
opening up numerous possibilities in the photographic produc- 


tion of such articles as name plates, plans and documents. 


Uses for Grape Seed Oil 

Grape seed oil is an excellent substitute material for tech- 
nical uses in the soap, paint, varnish, linoleum and _ artificial 
leather industries, according to the 
Chemical 


Commerce 
tests, 
from skins as well. 


Department's 


Division, reporting on German The oil is 


obtained not only from seeds but 


Hydrogenation of Lignite in Vacuum 

Vacuum hydrogenation of lignite is reported in a new process 
developed in the Tokio Physico-Chemical Institute. Including 
by-products, the output of liquid products amounts to 35% of 
the original volume of the coal. A Tokio report also deals 
with the projects of the Keyhin K.K., which proposes to erect 
a coking plant from which 10,000 tons of heavy oil could be 
produced from 100,000 tons of coal. Chemical Age, Apr. 18, °36, 
Chemicals from Water Hyacinth 

Water hyacinth, classed as a nuisance in tropical and sub 
tropical canals and navigable waterways, contains a number ot 
elements, according to the Commerce 


reclaimable chemical 


Department’s Chemical Division. Furfural, acetic acid, aceton 
and alcohol are obtained from the volatile part of the digested 
plant. Potassium chloride and small quantities of termentabl 


sugars are recovered from the residue. Following extraction 


of these chemicals, the remaining washing 


blocks and 


forms which are capable of taking a high polish. 


fiber, aiter proper 


and breaking, can be pressed into sheets, other 


Soil Solidification 


The Joosten process for soil solidification has been proved 


useful with certain types of uniform sand found near Berlin 


and in sections of London subway excavations. Process con 
sists in injecting metasilicic acid and water-glass into the soil 
There a gel-like mass is formed which provides a foundation 
injection 


of the chemicals into the soil, but it has always been a costly 
Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc., May °30. 


for heavy buildings. Patents cover the method of 


process. 


Animal Sizing of Paper Pulp 
A perfectly sized paper, having a content of 
Steep 100 gr. 


99.8% size, 1S 


obtained by the following process: gelatine in 


250 c.c. water until swollen, heat until gelatine is dissolved. 
Add 2.4 gr. of a solution of 40% formol and 6 gr. silicate of 
soda. The size forms rapidly in a mass. The gel resulting is 


cut into small fragments and dispersed in a colloid mill with the 
addition of a litre of water and 2 gr. Turkey red oil. Sepa 
rately 400 gr. of sulfite pulp are mixed in a beater with 20 
litres water. To this is added 200 gr. of the prepared gelatine 
dispersion and this size is precipitated on the fibres with 100 c.c. 
of 14% sulfate of alumina solution. 


Felix Noss, outlined in Le Papier. 


Austrian Patent of Dr. 


Germ Destroyer 

Silver oxide powder was reported at the American Philo- 
sophical Society meeting recently as a new and powerful non 
poisonous germ killer. 


Latex-Paper for Shoes 

Pontex, a product with latex-saturated paper base, designed 
primarily for use in shoe manufacture, and found suitable for 
use in other industries, is announced by du Pont’s Fabrikoid 
Division. It is pliable, tough and waterproof. Being uniform 
in thickness and size, it cuts economically in plant operation. 
Its cuts cleanly, without a ragged edge, handles well in all stitch- 
ing operations, and wears well in actual use. New material is 
desirable for packaging where rough handling is a considera- 
tion or where waterproof material is desired, and potential uses 
include the automotive field for panel boards, collapsible top 


boots and anti-squeak packing. 
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Patents 





U. 8. Chemical 


A Complete Check-List of Products. Chemicals. Process Industries 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Production of fertilizer and charcoal from waste organic matter. No. 
2,043,009. Gustave T. Reich, Anaheim, Cal. 

Production of coarsely crystalline ammonium sulfate. No. 2,043,066. 
Carl Rumscheidt, Arnold Jeltsch, Anton Strzyzewski, and Heinrich 


Germany. 
2,043,067. Carl 
Heinrich Hegge, 


Hegge, Leuna, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, 
Production coarsely crystalline ammonium sulfate. No. 
Rumscheidt, Arnold Jeltsch, Anton Strzyzewski, and 
Leuna, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 
Production coarsely crystalline ammonium sulfate. No. 
Rumscheidt, Arnold Jeltsch, Anton Strzyzewski, and 
Leuna, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany 
Production di-calcium phosphate from limestone and concentrated phos 
phoric acid. No. Harry A. Curtis, Knoxville, Tenn., to TVA 
W ilson Dam, Ala 
Process of an apparatus for treating decomposable organic matter. No 


2,043,068. Carl 
Heinrich Hegge 


2,043,238. 


2,043,265. George H. Roeder to Bio Reduction Corp. of N. Y., both of 
Brooklyn. 

Production ammonium sulfate by reacting oxygen under pressure with 
sulfur and aqueous ammonia. No. 2,044,167 Hugo Heimann, Haifa, 


Palestine, to Bayerische - Stickstoff - Werke, Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, 
German 

Prod tion of fertilizer material from immature grain plants. No. 
2,044,297. Herman L. Hartenstein, Chicago. 


Cellulose and Derivatives 


Production cellulose ester compositions containing a levulinic acid 
ester of an ether alcohol as plasticizer. No. 2,041,715. Emmette F. 
Izard, Elsmere, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del 

Production cellulose products from wood, straw, grass, etc. No. 2,041,- 
745. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production colored cellulose material. No. 2,041,907. Henry Dosne, 


Mulhouse, France. 
Refining cellulose fiber for 
2,041,958. George A. Richter to Brown Co., 


conversion into cellulose derivatives. No. 


both of Berlin, N. H. 


Production colored cellulose material. No. 2,042,393. Henry Dosne, 
Mulhouse, France 
Production of low substituted cellulose sulfates. No. 2,042,484. Leon 


Rubenstein, Briar Wood, Saltcoats, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production of a pellicular regenerated cellulose structure. No. 2,042,- 
588. William Hale Charch, Buffalo, N. Y., and William Frederick 
Underwood, Waynesboro, Va., to Du Pont Cellophane Co., N. Y. City. 

Production transparent, moisture- -proof cellulose material. No. 2,042,- 
589. William Hale Charch, Buffalo, and Albert Hershberger, Kenmore, 
N. Y., to Du Pont Cellophane Co., N. Y. City. 

Production coated materials of regenerated cellulose. No. 2,042,638. 
John C. Siemann, Kenmore, N. Y., to Du Pont Cellophane Co., N. 
City. 

Production of cellulose from ligno-cellulosic products. No. 
Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 
Method of stabilizing cellulose 
2,043,899. Carl J. Malm to Eastman 

i. ae gf 

De hydr: ition of cellulose derivatives by treating with water-alcohol mix- 
ture. No, 2,043,946. Franklin A. Bent and William Engs, Berkeley, 
Cal., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco. 

Production of celluloid articles. No. 2,044,356. Charles R. Keeran, 
Evanston, Ill., to Du Pont Viscoloid Co., W ilmington, Del. 


2,042,705 


esters which contain sulfo groups. No. 
Kodak Co., both of Rochester, 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Reduction of azo compound to form secondary amines. No. 2,041,782. 


Waldo L. Semon, Silver Lake Village, Ohio, to The B. ¥. Goodrich Co. 
i ee ee ; 
Production of 1-(beta-hydroxyethylamino)-5-naphthol. No. 2,041,838. 


Arthur Howard Knight, Ashton-on-the- Mersey England, to Imperial 
‘Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. : 
Method of working up low valued pitch, acid sludge, etc. No. 2,041,- 


957. Alfred Reis, Berlin-Lichterfelde, Germany, to Pape & Co., G.m.b.H., 


Rahlstedt, Germany. ; ’ : 
Producion anthraquinone derivatives. No. 2,042,165. Alexander J. 
Wuertz, Carrollville, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 


mington, Del. 


Production highly unsaturated or aromatic distillates from_ heavier 
oils. No. 2,042,306. Robert T. Haslam, Westfield, N. J., to Standard- 
I. G. Co., a corp. of Del. 


Separation of meta cresol from a meta- para mixture. No. 2,042,331. 
Thomas S. Carswell, Kirkwood, Mo., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Separation of cyclic alcohols from their ketones. No, 2,042,332. 
Thomas S. Carswell, Kirkwood, Mo., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Production of dimethoxy-dibenzanthrone. No. 2,042,414. Raymond J. 


Sobatski, Philadelphia, and John C. Kinahan, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production isothiocyanate "sulfonic acids. No. 2,042,600. 
Leverkusen-I, G. Werk, Anton Ossenbeck, Cologne-Mulheim, and 


Josef Hilger, 
Ernst 


Patents digested include issues of the ‘‘Patent Gazette,” May 26 through 


June 16 inclusive 
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Tietze, Cologne-am-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 
N.Y. Cry. 

Production of 6-bromo-2,4-dinitraniline. No. 2,042,630. Gustave Red- 
delien, Leipzig, and Heinrich Ohlendorf, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. ¥. City. 

Coking of pitch in beehive ovens. No. 2,042,639. 
Smith, Wylam, N. Y., to The Barrett Co., N. Y. City. 

Production nitro derivatives of 2-hydroxynaphthalene-1l-sulfonic acid-3- 
carboxylic acid. No. 2,042,658. Ernst Holtz, Hattersheim-am-Main, and 
Wilhelm Luce, Hofheim-am-Taunus, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
Inc., N. ¥. City. 

Production dichloro-anthraquinone-acridones, No. 2,043,078. Robert 
ord Thomson, William Smith, and James Primrose, Grangemouth, 
Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain 

“Pro duction of phenols of contacting alkali metal phenolate solution and 


Daniel Tollie 


liquid solvent material. No. 2,043.102 Ernest B. Kester, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Koppers Gas & Coke Con a corp. of Del. 
Production 1-nitro-anthraquinone-6-amino compounds, No. 2,043,985. 


Earl Edson Beard, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production various benzonitrile compounds. No. 2,044,015. 
Perkins and Alvin J. Sweet, East Aurora, N. Y., to National 
Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 

Production amino-alkoxy-benzamides. No. 2,044,016. 
East Aurora, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Production N, N-dialkylol anilines. No. 2,044,045. 
Baldwin and Arthur Howard Knight, Blackley, Manchester, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 
Production aminohydroquinone-di-(beta-hydroxyethyl)ether. No, 2,044,- 
083. Arthur Howard Knight, Ashton-on-Mersey, and Wilfred Archibald 
Sexton, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a 

corp. of Great Britain, 


Pont de Nemours & 


Robert L. 
Aniline & 


Robert L. Perkins, 
Ie; &. (Gxty. 

Alfred William 
England, to 


Coatings 
Process of coating materials. No. 2,041,712. Glen S. Hiers, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadelphia. f 


Production adhering, 
oxide No. 2,043,805. 
both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Formation of transparent film-forming coating base comprising cellulose 
acetate, soluble phenol aldehyde resin, and bayberry wax or palmitic acid. 
No. 2,044,220. Harold A. Levey, New Orleans, La. 

Zinc dust paint so made as to retard evolution of hydrogen during 
storage. No. 2,044,292. Lester D. Grady, Jr., Palmerton, Pa., to The 
N:. J: She Go. N. ¥. ‘City. 

Production auto paint refinish consisting of varnish, anise oil and gaso- 
line. No. 2,044,493. Walter Becker, Jr., Racine, Wis. 


light-filtering lacquer coating containing diphenyl 
Thomas F. Murray, Jr., to Eastman Kodak Co., 


Dyes, Stains, ete. 

Production azo dyes in the form of their free acid. No. 
Samuel Coffey, Crossland Moor, Huddersfield, 
port, and Wilfred Archibald Sexton, Gledholt, 
to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production azo dyes in form of their free acids. No. 2,041,698. 
Samuel Coffey, Huddersfield, and Wilfred Archibald Sexton, Manchester, 
England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production direct dyeing azo dyestuffs. No. 2,041,829. Joseph Gyr 
and Otto Kaiser to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, all of 
Basel, Switzerland. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 
Didsbury, England, to Imperial 
Great Britain. 

Production sulfonated dyestuffs. No. 2,041,871. Hugo Siebenburger 
to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of Basel, Switzerland. 


2,041,697. 
Morvan Lapworth, Stock- 
Huddersfield, England, 


2,041,851. 
Chemical 


Mordecai Mendoza, West 
Industries, Ltd., a corp. of 


Process for stripping dyeings prepared with vat dyestuffs. No. 2,042,- 
194. Conrad Schoeller, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., N. ¥. Oey. 

Production of photographic dyestuff images. No. 2,042,253. Bela 


Gaspar, Brussels, Belgium. 

Production dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,042,423. 
William Dettwyler, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,042,683. 
Heinz Scheyer, Frankfort-am-Main, and Emil Schwamberger, Frankfort- 
am-Main-Fechenheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. 
City. 

Production of compositions useful for azo dyestuff production. No. 


2,042,696. Marcel-Joseph-Gustave Bader, Strasbourg, Bas-Rhin, France. 
Production acid wool dyestufts of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,042,- 
757. Karl Zahn and Heinrich Koch, Frankfort-am-Main, and Klaus 


Weinland, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
ne., N. ¥. Gity. 

Production complex metal compounds of disazo dyestuffs. No. 
810. Fritz Straub and Hans Mayer to Society of 
Basle, all of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production methine dyestuffs derived from p-amino-benzaldehyde com- 
pounds. No. 2,043,081. Ottmar Wahl, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production chromable azo dyestuffs. No. 2,043,199. Wilhelm Koch 
and Hermann Winkler, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 
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] dyestuffs No. 2,043,869. Max Schmid, 
Switzerland, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, 


Riehen, 
Basel, 


Production monoazo 
near Basel, 
Switzerland 
Production secondary diazo dyestuffs free from sulfonic and carboxylic 
groups. No. 2,044,082. Arthur Howard Knight, Ashton-on-Mersey, Sale, 
England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 
Production secondary disazo dyestuffs. No. 2,044,084. Arthur Howard 
Knight, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 
Production azo dyestuffs. No. Max Raeck, 


2,044,329 Dessau-Haide- 


burg in Anhalt, and Alfred Thrum, Dessau in Anhalt, ‘Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production dyestuffs of the N.N-dihydro-1,2,2’,1/-anthraquinone azine 
series and intermediates obtained thereby. No. 2,044,404. Karl Schir- 


macher, late of Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, by Werner Schirmacher and 
Elisabeth Weidgen, heirs, of same city; also Wilhelm Schaich, Bad-Soden- 
am-Taunus, Arthur Wolfram, Frankfort-am- Main-Rodelheim, and Hans 
Tampke, Kurt Billig, and Werner Schirmacher, Frankfort-am-Main- 
Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Production triphenyl-methane dyestuffs. No. 2,044,562 
Carleton, Pennsgrove, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Wilmington, Del, 


Paul W. 
« €o:, 


Fine Chemicals 


Production condensation products of high molecular weight polyhydric 
alcohols. No. 2,041,702. Harry Eatough to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production amino derivatives of o-nitro-phenyl-lactic and _ thiolactic 
acids. No. 2,041,705. Norman Hulton Haddock and Arnold Kershaw, 
Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Production amino-ortho-nitro-aryl-thio-carboxylic acids. No. 
Arnold Kershaw, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial 
Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production alphahydroxy fatty acid esters. No. 
William Croom Crawford, Ardrossan, Scotland, to 
Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Process for acetylating diphenol isatin. No, 
Orelup, Summit, J 

Production reaction 


2,041,716. 
Chemical 


2,041,820. John 
Imperial Chemical 
2,041,856. John W. 


product of hydrated aluminum oxide and gluconic 


ac id No. 2,042,019. Richard Pasternack, Brooklyn, and William Ralph 
Giles, Richmond Hill, N. Y., to Charles Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Production quaternary heterocyclic urea compounds. No. 2,042,023. 


Fritz Schonhofer and Hans Henecka, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany, to 
Winthrop Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 

Production  5-tertiarybutyl-1-mercapto-benzothiazole. No. 2,042,205. 
Edgar C. Britton and Andrew J. Dietzler The Dow Chemical Co., all 
of Midland, Mich. 

Purification of aminoarseno-benzenes by 
alcohol and strong mineral acid. No. 2,042,259. 
Warsaw, Poland. 

Production benzyl substituted salicylic acid. No. 2,042,343. 
Kyrides, Webster Groves, Mo., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Production sulfonic acids from oxidized hydrocarbons. No. 2,042,410. 
Joseph O. Peirce, Cincinnati, Ohio, to Kay-Fries Chemicals, Inc., West 
Haverstraw, N. 

Hydrogenation of abietic acid esters. No. 2,042,585. Durain C. Butts 
Fairville, Pa., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Various methods of producing dichloroalkyl ethers. No. 


suspending in lower aliphatic 
Stanislaw Kielbasinski, 


Lucas P. 


2,042,862 


Granville A, Perkins, South Charleston, W. Va., to Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., a corp. of N. Y 

Production sulfonation product of a boric acid ester of aliphatic 
alcohol. No. 2,042,952. rast Alfred Mauersberger, Maarssen, near 


Utrecht, Netherlands, to The Richards Chemical Works, Jersey City, 


Fusion of hot-water soluble aromatic sulfonic acid salts with caustic 
alkali. No. 2,043,232. Samuel G, Burroughs, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Penn- 
sylvania Coal Products Co., a corp. of Pa 

Production carboxylates of aliphatic alcohols with non-aromatic sulfonic 
carboxylic acids. No. 2,043,476. Fritz Guenther, Johannes Conrad, and 
Karl Saftien, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- 
Main, Germany. 

Production diamino-pyridine ortho-hydroxy benzoic acid salts. No. 
2,043,547. Jacques Krassny to Osten Chemical Corp., both of N. Y. City. 

Production aqueous solutions of addition compounds of alkylacridinium 
salts with heavy metal salts. No. 2,043,650. Max Bockmuhl and 
L eonhard Stein, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., 
N. Y. City. 

Production of monochlorisobutyric acid by chlorination in presence of 
sulfur. No. 2,043,670. Donald J. Loder, Wilmington, and Emil D. 
Ries, Gorden Heights, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Production aliphatic carbonyl compounds and alcohols. No. 2,043,708. 
Hermann Pruckner to H. Th. Bohme Aktiengesellschaft, both of Chemnitz, 
Germany. 

Production of quinone by oxidizing aniline with manganese dioxide and 
sulfuric acd. No, 2,043,912. Harold Von Bramer and Albert C. Ruggles, 
Kingsport, Tenn., to Eastman Kodak C o., Rochester, N. Y. 


Production substituted halogen-thiazoles. No. 2,043,948. Albert M. 
Clifford, Stow, Oh’o, to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, Ohio. 


disulfides by oxidizing corresponding thiazyl 
persulfate. No. 2,043,949. Howard L. 
to Winefoot Corp., Akron, Ohio. 

,2-dihydroxybenzenes. No. 2,044,318. Lind- 
Fayerweather to The Dow Chemical Co., all 


Production aryl thiazyl 
mercaptide with ammonium 
Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 

r roduction mono-cyclohexyl-1 
ley E. Mills and Bruce L. 
of Midland, Mich. 

Production poly- substituted derivatives of urea by 
phosgene. No. 2,044,355. Jerzy Kardaszewicz, 
Panstwowe Wytwornie Prochu, Pionki, Poland. 


with 
Poland, to 


reaction 
Zagozdzon, 


Glass and Ceramics 


Silicon carbide refractory material containing small amount of ceramic 
binder. No. 2,041,808. Raymond C. Benner. George J. Easter, and 


Almer J. Thompson to The Carborundum Co. , all of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Production transparent indium oxide glass by fusing together an 
indium compound, sulfur compound, silica, and sodium and calcium 
carbonates. No, 2,042,117. William S. Murray, Utica, N. 


Production high temperature refractory cement. containing he: at treated 
recrystallized chromite, sodium silicate and periclase. No. 2,042,363. 
Gilbert E. Seil, Cynwyd, Pa 
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Production photoluminescent - containing small amount _ Rhos- 
phorus pentoxide. No. 2,042,42 Waldemar Kaufmann, Ludwig Eck- 
stein, and Konrad hasenbeenar ‘to I. G., all of Frankfort-am- aia, 
Germany. 

Production laminated glass adhesive material. No. 2,042,485. Joseph 
D. Ryan and George B. Watkins to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., all 
of Toledo, Ohio. 

Plastic for laminated safety glass. No. 2,042,486. Joseph D 
and George B. Watkins to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., all of Tol 





Ohio. 

Production of Portland cement by. burning a cement mixture contair 
ing excess free lime. No. 2,042,833. Harvey Randolph Durbin, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., to International Cement Corp., N. Y. City. 

Cast refractory furnace lining material consisting of fusion product 
of alpha alumina and sodium oxide. No. 2,043,029. Henry H. Blau, 


Charleroi, Pa., and Henry N. Baumann, Jr., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, \ 

Production ceramic body materials using large amount silica and small 
amount of fusing substance. No. 2,043,222. Otto Bartsch to firm Jenaer 
Glaswerk Schott & Gen., both of Jena, Germany. 

Formation of enamelware bonds on metallic surfaces. No. 
Jacob E, Rosenberg, Pittsburgh, to The O. Hommel Co., a corp. of Pa 

Blast furnace slag brick consisting of ground blast furnace slag, 
hydraulic lime, calcium silico fluoride, calcium chloride, chrome alum and 
pigments. No. 2,043,642. George Witty, Long Island City N. Y 

Rotary bonded abrasive article employing cement of the oxyph 


2,043,559, 





type. No. 20,012-reissue. Arthur H. Prey to The Carborundum Co 
both of Niagara Falls, Y 
Industrial Chemicals, ete. 
Production of foundry sand. No. 041,721. Charles I N 
Boston, Mass., to The Babcock & Wileo Co., Newark, N. J. 
Production of absorbent for refrigerants. No. 2,041,741 Francis 


Russell Bichowsky, Washington, D. C., to General Motors Corp., a « 
of Del. 


Production aliphatic anhydrides by thermal decomposition. No. 2,041,- 
746. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production of aliphatic anhydrides by thermally decomposing the corre- 
sponding acid. No. 2,041,747. Henry Dreyfus, London, England 

Production hydrogenated sulfur compounds. No. 2,041,840. Wilbur 
Arthur Lazier, Marshallton, Del., and John Victor “Vaughen, Lakewood 
Ohio, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del 

Production aliphatic tertiary alcohols. No. 2,042,212. Richard M. 
Deanesly, Berkeley, Cal., to Shell Development Co., San Franci 

Recovery of organic carboxylic acid esters from reacted esterificatior 
mixtures. No. 2,042,218. Theodore Evans and Karl R. Edlund 


erkeley al., to Shel evelopment Co., San Francisc 
Berkeley, Cal., to Shell Develo; t ¢ Ss ] 
Production of unsaturated ethers. No. 2,042,219. Herbert P. A. 


Groll, ia and, and Clarence J. Ott, Berkeley, Cal., to Shell Devel 
ment Co., San Fr: ancisco, 

Catalytic oxidation of unsaturated cohols. No. 2,042,220 Herbert 
P. A. Groll, Oakland, and Henry W. de Jong, Berkeley, Cal., to Shell 


Development Co., San Francisco. 


Production of unsaturated esters from the alcohols. No. 2,042,221. 
Herbert P. . Groll, Oakland, and George Hearne, Berkeley, Cal., t 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco. 

Chemical treatment of unsaturated halides. No. 2,042,222 Herbert 
P. A. Groll and James Burgin, Oakland, Cal., to Shell Development Co., 


San Francisco. 

Process for rearrangement of 
Herbert P. A. Groll and James Burgin, 
ment Co., San Francisco. 

Process for converting a polyhydric alcohol to a carlh« 
No. 2,042,224. Herbert P. A. Groll, Oakland, and 
Berkeley, Cal., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco. 

Conversion of halogenated alcohols to se compounds. No. 
2,042,225. Herbert P. A. Groll, Oakland, and Carl T. Kautter, Berkeley, 
Cal., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco. 

Production of carbon monoxide and hydrogen from 
2,042,285. Ernst Wilke, Heidelberg, and Fritz Fried, 
many, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production of aldehydes and halogenated aldehydes. No. 2,042,303. 
Per K. Frolich and Peter J. Wiezevich, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard 
Oil Development Co., a corp. of Del. 

Treatment of partial oxidation products. No. 


unsaturated halides. No. 2,042,223. 
Oakland, Cal., to Shell Develop- 


mpound. 


Hearne 


nyl c 
George 


methane. No. 
Mannheim, Ger- 


2,042,314. Joseph Hidy 


James, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Clarence P. Byrnes, Sewickley, Pa. 
Process of decomposing fats or oils into fatty acids and glycerine. 
No. 2,042,411. Joseph O. Peirce, Cincinnati, Ohio, to Kay-Fries Chemi- 


cals, Inc., West Haverstraw, N. 


Production of titanium compounds. No. 2,042,434. Svend S. Svend- 
sen, Madison, Wis., to Burgess Titanium Co., a corp. of Del. 

Treatment of titanium-bearing materials. No. 2,042,435 Svend S 
Svendsen, Madison, Wis., to Burgess Titanium Co., a corp. of Del. 

Purification of titanium compounds. No. 2,042,436. Svend S. Svend- 


sen to Burgess Titanium Co., both of Madison, Wis. 


Dehydration of formamide to produce hydrocyanic acid. No. 2,042,451 
Harlan A. Bond and Norman D. Scott, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., W ilmington, Del. 

Production esters of meth: acrylic acid by interaction of acetone cyan- 


2,042,458. John William 
Chemical Industries 


hydrin, an inorganic acid and an alcohol. No. 
Croom Crawford, Ardrossan, Scotland, to Imperial 
Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Removal of water from cyanid solution. No. 
Pranke, Great Barrington, Mass., to E. I. du Pont de 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production of alkylol amines. No. 2,042,621. 
Sharples Solvents Corp., both of Philadelphia. 

Production of soluble paraformaldehyde. No. 


2,042,549. Edward J. 
Nemours & Co., 
John F. Olin to The 


2,042,657 


Wilbie S. 


Hinegardner, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
WwW ilmington, Del. 
Continuous production of bright annealing gases No. 2,042,665. 


Augustus B. 
a corp. of N. Y. 

Production sulfuric acid by catalytic oxidation of sulfur dioxide. No. 
2,042,675. Henry F. Merriam, West Orange, N. J., to General Chemical 
Cog Nu ¥. City. 


Kinzel, Flushing, N. Y., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 


metals. No. 2,042,684 
Production of 
NN. ¥.. City. 
Method of converting a fatty acid mixture to a nitrile mixture and 
separating the nitriles. No. 2,042,729. Anderson W. Ralston, William 
O. Pool, and James Harwood to Armour & Co., all of Chicago. 
sulfonated cxygenated compounds obtained by catalytic 
carbon oxides. No. 2,042,747. Heinrich Ulrich and 


France. 
2,042,709. 


Ejner Schjoth, Lyons, 
sodium carbonate salts. No. 


Hans Frasch, 


Production of 
hydrogenation of 
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Karl Saurwein, 
Germany, to I. G., 


Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, and Fritz 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 
Production manganese dioxide by calcining manganic-dioxid-dihydroxid 


Siefert, Mannheim, 


in moist air. No. 2,042,814. Charles S. Vadner, Winnemucca, Nev. 

Prevention of solution loss from liquid systems. No. 2,042,830. Henry 
L, Cox, Charleston, W. Va., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., a corp. 
of 


Clean up agent for vacuum devices comprising 
and an alkali earth metal. No. 2,042,935. Daniel S. 
J., to Westinghouse Lamp Co., a corp. of Pa. 


phosphorus, cryolite 
Gustin, Bloomfield, 


Method of refining vegetable lupine material by treating with an 
alkylene oxide compound, No, 2,042,938. Winfrid Hentrich, Dussel- 
dorf-Reisholz, and Friedrich Hoermann von und zu Guttenberg, Dussel- 


dorf, Germany, to Henkel & Cie, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Production of elemental sulfur from hydrogen sulfide and sulfur diox- 
ide. No. 2,043,084. Alger L. Ward, Upper Darby, Claude W. Jordan, 
Paoli, and Charles G. Milbourne, Lansdowne, Pa., to The United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia. 

Recovery of carbon dioxide from waste gases. No. 2,043,109. Ralph 
H. McKee and Ernest A. Winter to Macmar Corp., all of N. Y. City. 

Production flotation reagent. No. 2,043,192. Ludwig J. Christmann, 
Jersey City, and David W. Jayne, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J., to American 
Cyanamid Co., N. Y. City. 


Reduction of sulfur dioxide. No. 2,043,202. Henry F. Merriam, 
West Orange, N. iF to General Chemical Co., N. Y City. 

Production carbon tetrachloride containing an alkyl cyanamide as 
stabilizer No. 2,043,257. Edmund C. Missbach, Berkeley, Cal., to 


Stauffer Chemical Co., a corp. of Cal 

Production carbon tetrachloride stabilized with less than 1% thio- 
carbamide. ‘ 2,043,258 Edmund C. Missbach, Oakland, Cal., to 
tautter Chemic: al Co., a corp. of Cal. 

Production carbon tetrachloride stabilized _ erg er tetramine, 
No. 2,043,259. Edmund C. Missbach, Oakland, Cal., to Stauffer Chemical 
Co.. a corp. of Cal. 

Production carbon tetrachloride 
No. 2,043,269. Edmund C 
Co., a corp. of Cal. 

Purification f carbon monoxide-containing as by 
ammoniacal cuprous solution No. 2,043,263. Frank 
N. Y., to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., N. Y. City. 

Production chlorine dioxide by reacting chlorine and aqueous solution 
of water soluble chlorite. No. 2,043,284. George Lewis renga 
and Bernard John Losch, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Mathieson Alka 
Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production potassium formate by reacting carbon monoxide with aqueous 
mixtures of caustic lime and potassium sulfate. No. 2,043,534. “gon 
Elod,. Karlsruhe, and Otto Dragvendorff, Oestrich, Germany, to firm 
Rudolph cise & Co., Chemische Fabrik A. G., Oestrich, Germany. 

Production refractory material by calcining mixture of dolomite, blast 
furnace slave, gan‘ster and bauxite, all moistened with a metallic chloride 
solution N 043,640. George Witty, Long Island City, N. Y., to 
Construction Products Corp., Wilmineton, Del. 

Hvdrocenation of oxygenated organic compounds. No. 2,043,688. John 
C. Woodhouse, Cragmere, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Wilmington, Del 

Production of alumina by 
2,043,743 Francis ( 
Pittsburgh, 

Treatment of cane and beet sugar 
available chlor’ ne No. 2.043.911. Emil K. Ventre, Washineton, D. C. 
to Henry A. Wallace, U. S. Sec. of Agriculture 

Production hydrocyanic acid by heating saturated hydrocarbon in pres 
ence nitrogen and preformed nitric oxide. No. 2,043,930. Russell W. 
Millar, Berkeley, Cal., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco. 

Production halogenated organic compounds. No. 2,043,932 Arthur 
Ferdinand August Reynhart, Velsen-Noord, Netherlands, to Shell Devel 
opment Co., San Francisco. 

Catalytic oxidation of ketols. No. 
Sumner H. MacdAllister, 
Francisco. 

Production of amines. No. 2.043.965. 
to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Separation of lithium salts from potassium and sodium by converting 
elements into chlorides. No. 2.044.018. Walter Rosett, Oakcrest, Va., 
and Francis R. Bichowsky, Washineton, D. C. 

Separation of carbonic acid from gases by reacting with alkali metal 
monochromate solution No. 2,044,116. Ernst Hackhofer and Annemarie 
Reuther, Krefeld-Uerdingen, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany. 

Primarv cell having 








containing ethyl cyanide as _ stabilizer. 
Missbach, Oakland, Cal., to Stauffer Chemical 


contacting with 
Porter, 





Syracuse, 


fractional decomposition of alum. No. 
Frary, Oakmont, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of America, 


juices by oxidizing sulfites with 


2,043,950. Martin de Simo and 
Berkeley, Cal., to Shell Development Co., San 


Karl Smeykal, Leuna, Germany, 


alkali electrolyte and porous electrode — 
by air. No. 2.044.123. Rene Oppenheim to Societe Anonyme Le Carbone, 
both of Gennevillters, France 
Production of dry powder from emulsions and solutions. No. 
Johan Marie Visser, Nijmegen, Netherlands. 
Method of sulfur refining. No. 2,044,214. 


2,044,194. 


Coulter W. Jones, Altadena, 
al, 

Method of producing chromate ion reactions. No. 2.044.244. William 
J. Harshaw, Shaker Heights, Ohio, to Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland. 

Purification of commercial carbon dioxide by use of ultra violet rays. 
No. 2,044,279. Henry Graham Carmichael, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Production active silica adsorbent material by digesting 
material in hot alkaline solution. No. 2,044,341. Herbert J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to General Chemical Co., N. Y City. 

Sulfonation of waxes of ester type using sulfuric esters of aliphatic 
polyhydric alcohols. No. 2,044,399. Alfred Rheiner and Jakob Link to 
firm ‘“‘Chemical Works formerly Sandoz,” all of Basel, Switzerland. 

Method of sulfonating aliphatic oils or fatty acids thereof using sul- 
furic and glycerine trisulfuric acids. No. 2,044,400. Alfred Rheiner 
and Jakob Link to firm ‘‘Chemical Works formerly Sandoz,” all of Basel, 
Switzerland 

Synthetic production of alcohols from alkylene hydrocarbons by catalytic 
hydration. No. 2,044,414. Walter Wilkinson, Rye, N. Y., to Air Reduc 
tion Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production alcohols by catalytic hydration of olefines. No 
Frederick R. Balcar, Stamford, 
City 

Sulfuric acid production by the contact process using petroleum refining 
acid sludge,as raw material for sulfur dioxide. No. 2,044,419. Cyril B. 
Clark, Scarsdale, N. Y., to American Cyanamid Co., N. Y. City. 

Production dialkyl! ethers of glycol by heating the monalkyl ether with 
sulfuric acid. No. 2,044,468. Henry L. Cox and Thomas Roper, Jr., 
South Charleston, W. Va., to Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., a corp. 
of. ¥. 


Preparation of low consistency hydrated lime. No. 2,044,553. 


silicious 


Wollner, 





2,044.417, 
Conn., to Air Reduction Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Francis 
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C. Welch, Fond du Lac, Wis., to The Western Lime & Chemical Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Production emulsifiable asphalt by mixing a carbohydrate containin z 
meal with light hydrocarbon asphalt cut-back. No. 2,044,570. Charles E. 
Hite, Philadelphia. 

Production finely distributed copper compounds by use of copper salt 
containing a colloid in solution, and a soluble salt solution. No. 2,044,- 
674. Frederick Charles Elphick and James Ramsay Gray, Silvertown, 


er England, one-third to Burt, Boulton & Haywood Ltd., London, 
“england, 


Leather and Tanning 


Process of dehairing skins and _ hides using an alkaline bath cont: aining 
enzyme and amine compounds. No. 2,041,731. Leo Wallerstein, N. 
City, and Julius Pfannmuller, North Plainfield, N. J., to Wallerstein 
Co; IN. ON Eby. 

Process of dehairing hides and skins in leather manufacturing. 
2,041,732. Leo Wallerstein, N. Y. City, and Julius Pfannmuller, 
Plainfield, N. J., to Wallerstein Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 

Process soaking dry hides by treating with reaction product of an alkylol 
amine with sulfurous acid. No. 2,043,667. Richard Klein, Heinrich 
Ulrich, and Paul Koerding, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I, G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Leather treating process comprising use of 
phosphonium or sulfonium salts 
Henry 
chester, 
Britain, 





North 


ammonium, 
and subsequent dveing. No. 2,044,099, 
Alfred Piggott and George Stuart James White, Blackley, Man- 
England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great 


quaternary 


Metals, Alloys, Ores 


Process of nitriding ferrous articles. No. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Production magnesium base 


2,041,769. John P. Larkin, 
alloys containing also aluminum, and either 
antimony or bismuth. No. 2,041,865. Georg Schichtel, Dobriach-on- 
Millstattersee, Austria, to American Magnesium Metals ¢ Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Production magnesium base alloy containing also aluminum, zinc, and 


either antimony or bismuth. No. 2,041,866. Georg Schichtel, Raden- 
thein, Austria, to American Magnesium Metals Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Production magnesium base alloy containing also aluminum, 
and either antimony or bismuth. No. 2,041,867. 
riach-on-Millstattersee, Austria, to American 
Pittsburgh. 

Extraction of gold from saline solution. No. 2,042,121. Herschel C. 
Parker; one half to John William Chard, both of Los Angeles. 

Electric sheet steel containing small amount of silicon. No. 2,042,124. 
Robert E. aa Jr., Portsmouth, Ohio, to Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. ° 

Production of alloy 
No. 2,042,155 Jd. 
Ne. Cee. 

Process for refining of copper alloys. No. 
ton and Albert J. Phillips, 
& Refining Co., N. Y. City. 

Removal of zinc and tin from copper alloys. No. 
Betterton and Albert J. Phillips, Metuchen, N. J., to 
& Refining Co., N. Y. City. 

Process of nitriding steel using a fused salt bath containing an alkali 
metal cyanamide. No. 2,042,527. Donald Aubrey Holt, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Method of smelting sulfide ores and recovering the sulfur. No. 
576. Raymond F. Bacon, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Recovery of a metal by electrolysis of the metallic salt solution. No. 
2,042,591. Homer M. Doran and Harold D. Houghton, Great Falls, 
Mont., to Anaconda Copper Mining Co., N. Y. City. 

Control of chromium plating solutions. No. 2,042,611. Hiram S. 
Lukens, Philadelphia, Pa. to United Chromium, Inc., N. Y. City. 

rroduction alloys of copper and lead. No. . Fernando B. 
Peterman to International Lead Refining Co., both of East Chicago, Ind. 

Method of avoiding coarse crystallization at the solidification of metal- 
lic castings. No. 2,042,735. Erich Scheil, Dortmund, Germany, to 
Vereinigte Stz shlwerke Aktiengeselischaft, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Production electrical resistance elements and alloys. No. 2,042,971. 


manganese, 
Georg Schichtel, Dob- 


Magnesium Metals Corp., 


containing silver, 


copper, nickel, zinc and gold. 
Robert H. Leach, 


Fairfield, Conn., to Handy & Harman, 


2,042,291. 


Jesse O. 
Metuchen, N. J., to 


American 


Better- 
Smelting 


2,042,292. Jesse O. 
American Smelting 


2,042,- 






James L. Thomas, Garrett Park, Md., to the U. S. Government, repre- 
sented by the Sec. of Commerce. 
Electrical resistance alloy comprising gold and chromium. No. 2,042,- 


972. James L. Thomas, Garrett Park, Md., 
represented by Secretary of Commerce. 

Jse of acetylene hydrocarbons in autogenous welding of metals. No. 
2,043,212. Alwin Krauss, Frankfort-am-Main-Griesheim, Germany, to 
I ., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Use of metallic calcium ingots in reduction of powdered ores. No. 
2,043,363. Peter P. Alexander, Marblehead, Mass., to Ventures Ltd., 
a corp. of Canada. 

Production of pure metals by contacting with ore containing a_ radio- 
active metal and being ag of carbonaceous shale. No. 2,043,387. Samuel 
R. McBride, Long Beach, Cal., to Harry L. Fuog, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Process of refining lead. No. 2,043,524. George Kenneth Williams, 
Port Pirie, South Australia, Australia. 

Method of ror ey steel which contains cobalt, molybdenum, and carbon 
steel. No. 2,043,53 Richards H. Harrington, Schenectady,. N. Y., to 
General Electric Co., a corp. of N. Y. 

Method of coating ferrous strip materials. No. 2,043.549. 
Marino, Union City, N. J., to Gilby Wire Co., Newark, N. ] 

Recovery of tin from tin-bearing lead alloy. No, 2,043,573. 
Betterton, Metuchen, N. J., and Charles N. Waterman, 
Mexico, to American Smelting & Refining Co., N. Y. City. 

Detinning tin-containing metals by concentrating : alkaline carrier slag 
which contains a tin oxidizing agent. No. 2,043,574. Jesse O. Betterton 
and Albert J. Phillips, Metuchen, N. J., to psc th Smelting & Refining 
Co., N.. ¥. City: 

Detinning lead alloys using a slag of lead chloride and lime. No. 
Thomas D. Jones, Metuchen, N. J., and John C. Reinhardt, 
Omaha, Neb., to American Smelting & Refining Co., N. Y. City. 

Production of alloy containing cobalt and cadmium. No. 2,043, 
William E. McC sicwahe to Bohn 
Detroit. 

Production of high-temperature chromium-aluminum steel. No. 
631. Erich Scheil, Dortmund, Germany, to Vereinigte 
Aktiengesellschaft, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Method of welding and fusing metals with oxyacetylene flame. No. 
2,043,811. Robert M. Rooke, Jersey City, N. J., and Frederick C. 
Saacke, N. Y. City, to Air Reduction Co., N. Y. City. 


to the Government of U. S., 








Anthony J. 
J 


Jesse O. 


Monterrey, 


Aluminum & Brass Corp., he of 


2.043,- 
Stahlwerke 
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Aluminum welding rod alloy containing also one of the group of 
titanium, chromium, zirconium, molybdenum, tungsten or uranium. No. 
2,043,855. Fred Keller, New Kensington, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. 

Method of electric welding. No. 2,043,960. Lloyd Theodore Jones, 
Harry Edward Kennedy, and Maynard Arthur Rotermund, Berkeley, 
Cal., to Umion Carbide & Carbon Corp., a corp. of N. Y 

High strength alloys containing nickel, cobalt, iron, titanium and 
chromium. No. 2,044,165. George P. Halliwell, Pittsburgh, to Westing- 


house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh 

Production of tin plate using hath of molten tin containing layer of 
fish oil. No. 2,044,210. Robert M. Gordon, Carnegie, Pa. 

Use of mercurous salts for separation and recovery of gold, 
palladium, selenium, tellurium and arsenic. No. 2,044,366. 
Pierson, Lansdale, Pa. 

E lectroplating process. No. 2,044,431. 
N. Y., to Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 

Solder for aluminum consisting of tin, 
2,044,671. Ralph B. Derr and 
Aluminum Co. of Am., Pittsburgh. 

Formation of composite ferrous bodies. No 
N. Y. City, and Percy A. E. 
; Armstrong. 

Method of treating 
No. 2,044,743. 


platinum, 
Gordon Green 
Charles A. Harrison, Loc'sport, 
N.. X¥. City. 

lead, zinc and cadmium. No. 
Conral C. Callis, Oakmont, Pa., to 


2,044,742 
Armstrong, Bev erly 


Raymond R. 
Hills, Cal., to 


austenitic steel containing nickel and chromium. 


: Edgar C. Bain and Robert H. Aborn, Short Hills, N. J., 
to U. S. Steel Corp., N. Y. City 
Naval Stores 
Method of refining rosin by treating with hvdrocarbon solvent to remove 


color bodies. No. 2,043,513. Irvin W. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Method retarding the crystallization of 
N. Borglin, Hattiesburg, Miss., to 
Del. 


Humphrey, Wharton, N. J., to 
rosin. No, 


2,042,877. Joseph 
Hercules Powder Co., 


Wilmington, 


Paper and Pulp 
Production and fabrication of 
2,041,968. Milton O. Schur to 
Production paper material 
2,042,299. Carleton Ellis, 
ment Co., a corp. of Del. 
Production pigmented paper by 


rubber reenforced 
Brown Co., both of Berlin, N. H 

carrving a resin of petroleum origin. No. 
Montclair, N. J., to Standard Oil Develop- 


waterlaid felts. No. 


precipitating rosin size on paper pulp, 


adding aluminum sulfate, sodium aluminate, then zinc sulfide pigment. 
No. 2,042,338. John J. Healy, Jr., Newton Upper Falls, Mass., to 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Everett, Mass. 

Production of raw bisulfite liquor. No. 2,042,477. Alvah L. Miller, 
Croton, N. Y., and George M. Darby, Westport, Conn., to The Dorr 
Cox, oN. ¥. City. 

Production of bisulfite liquor. No. 2,042,478. Alvah L. Miller, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y., Ralph W. Shafor, N. Y. City, and George M. 
Darby, Westport, Conn., to The Dorr Co., N. Y. City. 

Production of paper-board stock containing a calcium oxide pigment. 


No. 2,042,501. Fred L. Buchanan and Reynolds Guyer to Waldorf 


Paper Products Co., all of St. Paul, Minn. 

Production hard, dense, water-resistant board from bagasse. No. 2,044,- 
213. Fergus A, Irvine, New Orleans, La. 
Petroleum Chemicals 

Removal of sulfur from hydrocarbon oils using sulfuric acid. No. 


2,041,754. Wright W. 
Hydrogenation of 


Gary, Great Neck, N. 
carbonaceous materials. No. 
Wilhelm Pfirrmann, Castrop-Rauxel, Germany. 
Method producing flocculation in oil well 
Albert G, Loomis, Mount Lebanon Township, Allegheny 
Gulf Research & Development Corp., Wilmington, Del 
Production of lubricant containing pseudopimaric acid. No. 
Edward A. Brennan and Washington Hull, Savannah, Ga. 
Sweetening of sour hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,042,050. 
Hoover to Bennett-Clark Co., both of San Antonio, Tex 


2,041,858 Theodor 


strata. No. 2,042,011. 


County, Pa., to 
2,042,035. 


Charles O. 





Purification of sour hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,042 051. Charles O. 
Hoover to Bennett-Clark Co.. both of San Antonio, Tex. 
Treatment of sour mineral oils to reduce corrosive properties. No. 


2,042,052 Charles O. 
Antonio, Tex. 

Refining of hydrocarbon oil 
salt. No. 2,042,053. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Sweetening sour hydrocarbon oil distillates. No. 2,042,054. 
O. Hoover to Bennett-Clark Co., both of San Antonio, Tex. 

Sweetening sour hydrocarbon oils by contacting with lead. No. 2,042,- 
055. Charles O. Hoover to Bennett-Clark Co., both of San ‘Antonio, Tex. 

Revivification of the sweetening agent in hydrocarbon oil refining. No. 
2,042,056. Oscar Codier, Houston, Tex., to Bennett-Clark Co., San 
Antonio, Tex 


Hoover to Bennett-Clark Co., both of San 
using 
Hoover to 


vapors 


oxygen carried by a solid 
Charles O. 


Bennett-Clark Co., both of 


Charles 


Production hydrogenated oxygen compounds. No. 2,042,134. John 
Charles Walker, Eldorado, Kans., to Empire Oil & Refining Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

Purification and desulfurization of low boiling distillates. No. 2,042,- 
298. Garland H. B. Davis, Baton Rouge, La., to Standard-I. G. Co., a 
corp. of Del. 

Manufacture of steel pickling inhibitor from petroleum acid sludge. 
No. 2,042,412. Jan D. Ruys and Russell L. Kittle, Pittsburgh, Cal., to 


Shell Development Co, San Francisco. 


Purification of light cracked hydrocarbon distillate. No. 2,042,448. 
Harold Vs: ae White Plains, N. Y., to The Gray Processes Corp., 
Newark, 

Refining ° oil using an alkali metal and oxygen. No. 
2,042,557. William J. Sparks, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Method of refining petroleum oils by solvent extraction. No. 2,042,- 


995. Eric B. Hjerpe, Pittsburgh, and William A. Gruse, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., to Gulf Research & Development Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Production he alkylated lead. No. 2,043,224. Marion G. 
Boothwyn, and James C. Lawrence, Moylan, Pa., and Joseph L. Stecher, 
Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon oil refining process involving contact of oil with an 
alcohol alkali solution containing small amount of water. No. 2,043,254 
William M. Malisoff to The Atlantic Refining Co., both of Philadephia. 
Solvent fractionation of motor fuel stock. No. 2,043, 288. Ogden Fitz 
Simons, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill 
Production of lubricating oil. No. 2,043,388. David R. Merrill, 
Beach, Cal., to Union Oil Co. of Cal. Los Angeles. 


Amick, 


Long 


Hily, “365 XCEN,. I 


Solvent separation of paraffinic and non-paraffinic hydrocarbon oil frac 


tions. No. 2,043,389. David R. Merrill, Long Beach, Cal., to Union Oi 
Co. of Cal., Los Angeles. 

Production hydrocarbon lubricant containing small amount zine oxide 
dispersed therein. No. 2,043,638. Robert L. Watts, Forest Hills, N. Y., 
to Lubriplate Corp., N. ¥.¢€ ity. 


Conversion of acid sludge into sulfur dioxide, hydrocarbons and coke 


No. 2,043,646. William Herbert Bahlke, Hammond, Ind., to Standard 
Oil Co., Chicago. 
Process for reclaiming used lubricating oil No. 2,043,691 Frederick 


G. Baender, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Miner: “ oil composition containing wax-like oil, and reaction product of 
oleic acid, an alkyl dichloride and an aromatic, 
of active aluminum chloride, No. 2,043,836. 
N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., N. Y. City 

Preservation element for light-unstable oils, fats and waxes. No. 2.043 
860. Willard L. Morgan, Nutley, N. J., to Sylvania Industrial Corp., 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Lubricant composition No. 2,043,923. 
Falls, N. Y., to Alox Corp., N. Y. City. 


Purification of hydrocarbon oils by acid 





reaction be ng in 
Robert C. Moran, 


presence 


Wenor th, 


Arthur W. Burwell, Niagara 


with sulfur N 


reatment 


2,043,936. Le Roy G. Story, Beacon, N y. to The Texas Co., N. ¥ 
City. 

Sulfur base for lubricating oils consisting of pine oil and N 
2,043,961. Gus Kaufman, Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas ¢ Cit 





Sulfur base for lubricants consisting of sulfurized pine oil No. 2,043, 


962, Gus Kaufman, Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas Co., N. Y. City 

Production hydrocarbon oxidation products. No 044,014 Willian 
B. D. Penniman, Baltimore, Md. 

Removal of gum-forming constituents from fuel gas. No. 2,044,421. 
Horace B. Cooke, Greenwich, Conn., to The Gray Processes Corp.., 
Newark, N. J. 

Production of lubricating oil using solvent of aniline and isopropyl etl 


No. 2,044,721. Francis 
Co., Lawrenceville, Il. 
Production low pour test lubricating oil usine solvent 
sulfur dioxide and amyl alcohol No. 
Vincennes, Ind., to Indian Refining Co., Lawrenceville, Ill 
Production high viscosity 
benzaldehyde, benzol and 
Vincennes, Ind., to Indiar 
Production high viscosity index lubricating oil using 
aniline, benzol and toluol. No, 2,044,724. Francis X 
Ind., to Indian Refining Co., Lawrenceville, II. 
Production of lubricating oil using solvent mixture of benz 





Govers, Vincennes, 


index lubricating oi] using solvent mixture of 
toluol No. 2,044,723 Francis X. Govers, 
Refining Co., Lawrenceville, Ill. 

solvent mixture of 


Govers, Vincennes, 


ildehvde and 


amyl alcohol No. 2,044,725 Francis X. Govers, Beams Ind., t 
Indian Refining Co., Lawrenceville, TI. 

Production lubricating oil by separating oil from wax-bearing constitu 
ents with solvent mixture of liquid sulfur dioxide and ortho-dichlor 
benzene No. 2,044,726. Francis X. Govers neennes, Ind., to Ind 


Refining Co., Lawrenceville, Il. 


Pigments 
Production of casein. No. 2.044,282 Forest H. Clickner to Kraft 
Phenix Cheese Corp., both of Chicago 


Production titanium dioxide by treating titanium tetrachloride with 


hydrochloric acid. No. 2,044,753 Leslie G. Jenness, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Intermetal Cork, N. ¥. City. 
Resins, Plastics, ete. 

Production plastic composition. No, 2,041,733 James H. Wernt 


Marshallton, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del 
Production of synthetic resin by heating condensation product of 
aromatic aldehyde and acetone with a dilute aqueous alkali solution 
No. 2,041,783 George W. Seymour, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese 
Corp. of Am., a corp. of _ 
Production vinyl chloride by with methanol 


reacting ethvlene dichloride 


in presence of caustic soda solution. No. 2,041,814. Samuel L. Brous, 
Akron, Ohio, to The B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City 

Plastic composition comprising mixture of asbestos, a water soluble 
fluoride, and a stabilized petroleum emulsion. No. 2,042,038. Robert 
I. Colmar, Port Neches, Tex., to The Texas Co., N. Y. City 

Production phenolic cendensation products by reacting phenolic body 
with liquid hydrocarbon derivatives mixture. No. 2,042,313. Joseph 
Hidy James, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Clarence P. Byrnes, Trustee, Sewick- 
ley, Pa. 

Production plastic solving, softening and gelatinizing agents. No. 


2,042,413. Walther Schrauth, Berlin-Dahlem, 
Chemikalien Handels A.-G., Zurich, 
Method of mixing resins with other 
W. Murray and Ralph L. Seabury, 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Production synthetic 
aromatic amine, and 
Society of Chemical 
Production plastic 


Germany, to ‘“‘Unichem” 
Switzerland. 
materials. No. 2,042,679 Louis 


Anderson, Ind., to General Motors 


condensation products from drying oil, a primary 
formaldehyde. No. 2,042,741. Theodor Sutter t 
Industry in Basle, both of Basel, Switzerland 
composition containing litharge, whiting, silex, wood 
flour and_ nitrocellulose solution. No. 2,042,795. Arthur F. Rowe, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Production of plastic 
plastic. No. 2,042,923. 
Rubber Products, Inc., N. Y. City 
Production of condensation products 
a urea. No. 2,043,159. Karl Eisenmann, 


compositions 


Arthur FE. 


containing an 


Brooks, 


olefin polysulfide 
Nutley, N. J., to U. S. 


from a methylol compound of 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Erich 


Scholz, Leipzig, and Karl Wolf, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, to Unyte Corp., 
N... ¥... City, 

Producton hydroxy-diphenyl-isatin condensation derivatives. No. 2,043, 
282. Walter G. Christiansen, Glen Ridge, N. J., and Sidney E. Harris 


Lynbrook, N. ¥:; 16: BE. EK. , 

Production synthetic resins by reacting petrolatum with a chlorinated 
volatile hydrocarbon in presence of active metal halide No. 2,043,825. 
Henry G. Berger, Woodbury, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., N. Y. 
City. 

Production petroleum oxidation resinous products by reacting oxidized 
petroleum phenoloids with mixed aldehydes. No. 2,043,992. Carleton 
Ellis, lentes, N. J., to Ellis-Foster Co., a corp. of N. J. 

Production resinous products from chlorinated oxidized fatty oils. No. 


Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y 


2,044,007. James Scott Long, Coopersburg, and George Loval Ball, Jr., 
Bethlehem, Pa Ball assigning one-third to Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
a corp. of Del., and one-sixth to Lehigh Univ., a corp. of Pa. 


Production thermoplastic composition comprising chlorinated rubber and 
chlorinated diphenyl. No. 2,044,505. William Koch to Hercules Powder 
Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 
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Production composition comprising solution of nitrocellulose in non- 


aqueous solvent, said solution being emulsified. No. 2,044,571. Cleveland 
B. Hollabaugh to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Emulsion composition prepared from nitrocellulose lacquer solution. 
No. 2,044,572. Cleveland B. Hollabaugh to Hercules Powder Co., both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Treatment of cast resinous products from acrylic and alkacrylic acids. 
No. 2,044,579. Glen M. Kuettel, Roselle, N. J., to Du Pont Viscoloid 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production of molded plastic articles having veined or mottled effects. 
No. 2,044,585. Maurice L. Macht, Jersey City, N. J., to Du Pont Vis- 
coloid Co., Wilmington, Del. 

M: ugnetic diaphragm for electrical sound reproduction made of poly- 
merized methyl methacrylate plastic containing a magnetic metal. No. 
2,044,608. Edward F. Harford to Du Pont Viscoloid Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production plasticized composition comprising an organic plastic and 
an acid ester. No. 2,044,612. Alphons O. Jaeger, Mount Lebanon, Pa., 
to American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., a corp. of Del. 

Production artificial materials by condensing a polymeric vinyl alcohol 
with aldehyde, and removing all water during condensation. No. 2,044,730. 
Erich Kuehn Mannhem, and Heinrich Hopff, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, 

Production resinous bodies for varnishes by condensing polyhydric 
alcohol with compound containing monobasic and polybasic acid radicals. 
No. 2,044,747. Karl Ott, Hanns Bernard and Friedrich Frick, Urdingen, 
Germany, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Rubber 


Method of inhibiting rubber deterioration using p-hydroxy-p’-morpholyl- 
diphenylamine. No. 2,041,854. Arthur Morrill Neal to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Rubber vulcanization accelerator. No. 2,042,047. Albert F. 
man to The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., both of Cumberland, Md. 

Use of organic nitrogen compound as rubber vulcanization accelerator. 
No. 2,042,048. Albert F. Hardman to The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
both of Cumberland, Md. 

Preservation of rubber and rubber articles using chlorophyll 
No. 2,042,333. Mayne R. Coe, Washington, D. C. 

Production hard rubber dust. No. 2,042,960. 


Hard- 


green, 


Francis Norman 


Pickett, Westminster, London, England, to U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 
Ns Xs cc ity. 

Formation of rubber articles. No. 2,043,630. Paul A. Raiche, North 
Providence, R. I., to Davol Rubber Co., a corp. of R. 


Production of rubber bonded abrasive articles. No 2,043, 766. 
S. Nelson to The Carborundum Co., both of Niagara Falls, A a 

Vulcanizable rubber composition containing retarding agent. No. 2,043,- 
939, Herman R. Thies, Kent, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, Ohio. 

Production stable compositions of natural rubber latex and aqueous 
dispersions of reclaimed rubber. No. 2,044,046. Arthur E. Barnard, 
Waterbury, and William E. Messer, Cheshire, Conn., to U. S. Rubber 
Co., NN. Yy. City. 

Preservation of rubber by compounding with an alkoxy 
diphenylamine. No. 2,044,059. William S. Calcott and 
Douglass, Pennsgrove, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de 
Wilmington, Del. 


Charles 


substituted 
William <A. 
Nemours & Co., 


Latex concentration process, No. 2,044,626. Johan Ernst Nyrop, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
1. ° 

Textile, Rayon 

Conditioning of organic cellulose derivative textile materials, using 


1,3 diether. No. 2,041,692. George R. Blake and George W. Seymour, 


Cumberland, Md., tu Celanese Corp. of Am., a corp. of Del. 

Production artificial horsehair and the like. No. 2,041,798. William 
Ivan Taylor, Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of Am., 
a corp. of Del. 


Method of 


degumming natural silk. No. 2,041,868. George Schneider, 
Montclair, N 


J., to Celanese Corp. of Am., a corp. of Del. 

By-product recovery process for production of artificial silk. No. 
2,042,016. Adrian J. L. Moritz and Jan J. Schilthuis to American 
Enka Corp., all of Enka, N. C. 

Production of threads and filaments from rubber and cellulose mate- 
rials. No. 2,042,437. Joseph Taylor, Elizabethton, Tenn., to North 
American Rayon Corp., N. Y. City. 

Production of cellulose acetate filaments using alkyl silicate in the spin- 
ning bath to put silica into the fiber. No. 2,042,702. Henry Dreytus, 
London, England. 

Production of colorings on organic cellulose 
fabrics. No. 2,042,751. William Whitehead, 
Celanese Corp. of Am., a corp. of Del. 

Production of colorings on textile materials. No. 


derivative yarns and 
Cumberland, Md., to 


2,042,752. William 


Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of Am. ar corp. of Del. 
Tse of mordant dyestuft in coloring textile materials. No. 2,042,802. 
“yey Platt, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of Am., a corp. 
8) el 
Production rayon materials. No. 2,042,944. Emil Kline, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Du Pont Rayon Co., N. Y. City. 
Production dyed filaments and films. No. 2,043,069. Roland Rusch, 


Opladen, Austria, and Hermann Schmidt, 
many, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 
Treatment of cotton wa whose fibers are coated with cupric sulfide. 


Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, Ger- 


No. 2 043,137, Clarence B. White, Montclair, N. J., to Wm. E. Hooper 
& Sons Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Production basic imidazole compounds as textile assistants. No. 2,043,- 


164. Charles Granacher to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, 
of Basel, Switzerland. 

Conditioning of organic cellulose derivative filaments by treating with 
steam to remove volatile solvent. No. 2,044,136. William Ivan Taylor, 
Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of Am., a corp. of Del. 

Production delustered artificial silk from a cellulosic solution contain- 
ing some titanium dioxide and barium sulfate. No. 2.044.432 Johan 
D. W. Hubbeling to American Enka Corp., both of Enka, N. C. ~ 


both 


Water, Sewage Treatment 

Sewage treatment process comprising formation of a 
chlorinated sewage sludge. No. 2,043,458. Charles E, 
N. Windecker, both of Painesville, Ohio. 

Removal of fluorine from drinking waters by contacting with hydrated 
oxide of aluminum, No. 2,043,705. Gotthold Harry Mainzer, Glendale, 
Cal. 

Electrolytic purification of water. No. 
Forest Hills, N. Y 


filter bed of 
Lyon to Clifton 


2,044,261. George T. Southgate, 





Water-softening ear using lime. No, 


2,044,583. 
Rankin, Hastings, N. i 


« to The Dorr Co., Inc., N.. ¥. City. 


Renville S. 


Method of ot water. No. 2,044,584. Renville S. Rankin, 
Chicago, to The Dorr Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 

Concentration of heavy water by electrolysis, No. 2,044,704. Albert 
Edgar Knowles, London, England, 





The Literature 


Articles of interest to the chemical and process in- 
dustries particularly noted in a monthly review of the 
U. S. and foreign periodicals. 


Chemicals. ‘Chemicals and Allied Products in 1935,” by W. H. 
Losee, and H. McLeod. Every domestic chemical manufacturer wants 
to know what’s going on in Canada. Last year’s developments are 


charted and discussed, with subdivisions making it simple for the reader 
to see definite trends in the various fields. Canadian Chemistry & 
Metallurgy, May, p128. 

Chromium. “The Determination of Chromium in Chromite,” by J. P. 
Mehlig. A laboratory determination for this most important of chromium 
ores makes a valuable addition to quantitative procedure. Journal of 
Chemical Education, July, p324. 

Coal. ‘Low Temperature Carbonization—Part II.” Treatment of 
by-products in the Cannock process at the Tipton, Eng., works of 
National Coke & Oil Ltd. is described. Descriptions of fractionation 
methods are also given. The Industrial Chemist, June, p283. 

Coal. “Rapid Calculations Concerning the Combustion of Coal— 
Part III,’ by R. Ll. Rees. One of 13 monograms of everyday practical 
value to the industrial chemist, this article deals with rapid method of 
determining volume and weight of air used in combustion, and the total 


weight of flue gases. The Industrial Chemist, May, p214. 
Coal Tars. ‘Physical Properties of Coal Tars,” by E. W. Volkmann, 
E. O. Rhodes, and L. T. Work. Influence of tar-insoluble and solvent- 


insoluble constituents on coal tar properties of importance to industrial 


users is discussed. Data are exceptionally complete, summarizing much 
experimental work. Ind. & Eng. Chem., June, p721. 
Equipment. “The Maintenance of Industrial Chemical Plant,” by 


W. G. Tydeman. Diversity of factors tending to depreciate chemical 
equipment makes this review of cautions to be observed particularly 
valuable for the. plant man. The Industrial Chemist, June, p294. 

Explosives. ‘‘A Short History of Progress in Explosives and Blast- 
ing,” by Harry F. Utley. Title aptly describes this interesting little 
article which tells how explosives have aided in the making of American 
history. Pit & Quarry, May, p24. 

Glass. ‘Vinyl Resin for Safety Glass,’ by Herbert Chase. An 
account of the vinyl resin development by Pittsburgh Plate Glass’ Duplate 
Laboratories and Carbide & Carbon at Mellon Institute which is assum- 
ing commercial importance in the ever-growing safety glass field. 
British Plastics & Moulded Products Trader, June, p5. 

Lacquer. ‘‘Lacquer Analysis,” by E. F. Metzinger. Discussion of 
methods of separation, identification, and quantitative determination of 
nitrocellulose lacquer materials. Influx of modern coatings employing 


modern materials makes a study of this kind particularly valuable. 
Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, May 14, pi8. 
Lacquer. ‘‘Butyl Acetate and Ethyl Acetate as Lacquer Solvents,” 


by Charles Bogin. Properties of the solvents themselves and descrip- 
tion of properties of lacquer films incorporating these solvents are dis- 
cussed. Charts showing relative evaporation rates are valuable to the 
paint manufacturer and formulator. Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 
May 14, p9. 

“The Penetration of Dyestuffs on Leather,’ by “Technician.” 
of major importance, particularly to manufacturers of suede 
leather, is ably discussed. Methods of increasing the penetration are 
listed. The Leather Trades’ Review, May 13, p602. 

Merchandising. ‘How to Estimate Sales,” by C. B. Larrabee. 
Methods used by 35 leading national advertisers in fixing potentialities 
by territories are summarized. Comments on these methods by leading 
executives are enlightening. Printers’ Ink, June 11, p15. 

Natural Resins. “The Origin, Application and Properties of Dam- 
mar,” by Dr. C. L. Mantell and Harry L. Rubenkoenig. A thorough 
discussion of Dammar as to properties and economics is supplemented 


Question 


with tests on clear lacquers in which Dammar is used. Paint, Oil & 
Chemical Review, June 11, p28 

Paints. ‘Some Observations on Naphthenate Driers,” by C. A. 
Knauss. To supplement the vast amount of information on metallic 


article compares the naphthenate 
assuming that this newer drier 
Paint, Oil & Chemical 


driers in paints and varnishes, this 
driers with linoleate and resinate types, 
is superior in most cases to the metallic types. 
Review, June Ti. ps2. 

Paints. “Asphalt Emulsion Paints,’ by J. Mitchell Fain and Foster 
Dee Snell. Properties, methods of manufacture and uses of this type 
of paint are described. Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, June 25, pl4. 

Paper. “Some Danger Spots to Papermakers,” by G. J. Adams. A 
thoroughly practical article, filled with experienced advice and “‘tricks 
of the trade.” Should be of interest to every practical papermaker. 
The Paper Industry, June, p185. 

Plastics. ‘‘Colors and Pigments for Plastics,” by K. M. Richards. 
Report on the progress being made in coloring various type plastic 
materials includes a brief history on early attempts. Report is note- 
worthy for its completeness. Chemistry & Industry, June 5, p454. 

Rayon. “Rayon Manufacture, With Particular Reference to Recent 
Technical Developments,” by A. B. Shearer. Technical history of rayon 
development with an appeal to both the technically minded and the 
business- man textilist. Chemistry & Industry, June 12, p468. 

Rubber. ‘‘Some Properties of Chlorinated Rubber,” by J. P. Baxter. 
Methods of determining composition and properties of chiorinated rubber 
are discussed in an article which should add much to the technique of 
anyone coming in contact with this material. Chemistry & Industry, 


May 22, p407. 5 , : 
Synthetic Resins. ‘The Maintenance of Color with Synthetic 
Resins,” by John McE. Sanderson. This article includes studies of 


synthetic resin coating materials as they influence original color; as 
they tend to change color during baking or aging; and as they postpone 


Use of lime in water-softening treatment. No 2,044,582. Henry G. disintegration of film resulting in color change. Paint, Oil & Chemical 
Lykken and Joseph B. Estabrook, Minneapolis, Minn. Review, June 11, pll. 
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Design and Maintenance 


of Piping In Chemieal Plants 


The numerous and intricate processes involved in the chemi- 
cal industry call for equipment of efficient design, economical 
performance, and reliable operation. Not least in importance 
among the items comprising a modern factory is the pipework 
which is often extensive and costly, in some cases expenditure 
on the piping systems being between 5% and 10% of the total 
value of the plant. 

Design of a pipework system requires careful consideration 
if maintenance costs are to be kept within reasonable limits. 
Pipework properly designed and installed should be practically 
trouble free, although it is a regrettable fact that in some 
factories renewal of pipe joints forms a large part of the main- 
tenance staff’s work. The arrangement of any main is a vital 
factor governing its subsequent performance; pockets (other 
than specially designed drainage pockets) should be avoided, 
and gradients should be such that even flow can be maintained 
under all conditions without risk of oscillation or water hammer. 
Where pipes carry fluids at elevated temperatures, the question 
of expansion must be considered and, where possible, the main 
given sufficient inherent flexibility to obviate the use of special 
expansion “joints.” These latter are always possible points of 
failure or, at any rate, of maintenance and should be fitted only 
where there is no possibility of providing expansion bends. 
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Left, Stewarts’ Sleeve Welded Joint. Right, the Dawson Joint. 


In some processes working temperatures are high and per- 
missible stresses correspondingly low, so that there must be 
available data on the strength of the materials to be used at 
these temperatures. Mild steel is suitable for all temperatures 
up to 900° F., but cast iron should not be used above 400° F.. 
while brass and ordinary bronze should be eliminated for 
temperatures above 600° F. Special alloys are probably more 
extensively used in the chemical industry than in any other, 
but these special materials need be considered for pipework only 
where fluids of a corrosive nature are to be carried and where 
protective linings or coatings are inadmissible. If bolts or studs 
for the joints are subject to high temperatures (and they are 
usually subjected to high stress) it may be advisable to use 
a ‘fairly high carbon steel containing about 1% 
chromium and molybdenum, but a minimum of nickel—not in 
any case exceeding 0.25%. 


each of 


Careful heat-treatment is required 
and no further heat-treatment should be given after bolts or 
studs have been manufactured. Continuously threaded studs 
(or those with threads turned off between the nuts) are prefer- 
able to headed bolts having an abrupt change of section where 
failure is likely, this applying particularly to materials subject 
to age embrittlement. 

The considerable development in the technique of welding 
in recent years has rendered possible the provision of “all- 
welded” mains and the elimination of bolted joints, valves and 
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other fittings being welded into the mains. forms of 


Two 
welded joints which have proved satisfactory in a large number 
of installations are illustrated, Fig. 1 being suitable for high 


pressures and temperatures and Fig. 2 for more moderate con- 
ditions. For low pressures ordinary cross welding is some- 
times adopted, i. ¢., the ends of the pipes, suitably bevelled but 
not otherwise prepared, are welded together in_ position. 
Screwed and coupled tubing in sizes up to 6 in. is still exten- 
sively used for fresh water supply and gas distributing systems, 
and for many classes of temporary piping which have to be 
rapidly erected. 

Development of protective coatings and linings has led to 
the replacement of cast iron by pipes of mild steel which are 
not so liable to fracture. Steel pipes with a lining of bitumen 
are now used for carrying water and where buried in the 
ground, are suitably protected with bitumen and hessian wrap- 
pings. The joints may be screwed and coupled or, for the 
larger sizes, spigot and socket or Victaulic joints. 
1S us 


Gas piping 
y coated externally only and the joints may be welded 
or as provided for water piping. Steel piping is practically 
immune from the danger of breakage; it can be made in 
longer lengths (thus reducing the number of joints) and is 
lighter to transport than cast iron. It is seldom that cast iron 
is specified for steam mains nowadays, but it is regrettable that 
in some cases feed water mains in connection with boiler plant 
are still being made of cast iron, due to the apparent greater 
life under the action of corrosive water. It is often overlooked 
that the corrosion is merely transferred to another part of the 
system, and that the shocks to which feed water piping is 
often subjected render cast iron pipes liable to fracture. _ 
For steam pipework systems, means must be provided for 
trapping and drawing off water carried in the steam or con- 
densed in the pipes during the period of starting up, the 
accumulation of water in the latter case being responsible for 
most of the accidents occurring in steam mains. Hand-oper- 
ated drain valves are usually all that need be provided to 
deal with this but where water is likely to be deposited con- 
tinuously during operation, e. g., in 


g., and receivers, 
installed 
by-passes fitted to permit these traps to be examined without 


shutting down the main. 


separators 
automatically operating steam traps should be and 
In some plants the steam traps cause 
no anxiety to the staff because they collect no water; 
is a 


there 
continuous escape of steam and water to atmosphere 
which, while causing no trouble, results in considerable waste. 
Where steam traps must be fitted they should be regularly 
examined to ensure that they are operating efficiently. 

Where steam is extensively employed in process work it is 
not uncommon to find it wastefully used; the number of fac- 
tories in which fuel is wasted in this way is truly astonishing. 
Much of the waste is due to defective fittings and although 
steam traps are probably the worst offenders, small cocks and 
valves (particularly the stuffing boxes of the latter) are points 
from which leakage is often observed. Much could be written 
on this subject, but it is sufficient to state here that all fittings 
are not suitable for steam (or other high temperature fluids) 
and that first cost should not be the factor governing their 
selection. 

Where viscous fluids have to be transported, and it is neces- 
sary to maintain the temperature, steam and jacketed pipes 
form an efficient means. It is necessary to give close attention 
to the design of such pipes, not only with a view to preventing 
leakage into or from the jacket, but to ensure that the flow 
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of heating steam is evenly distributed throughout the main and 
that any water condensed in the jacket is efficiently drained 
off. In such mains, very careful attention must be given to 
the means provided for expansion. 

Heat exchange apparatus is to be found in most plants in the 
chemical industry, such apparatus consisting essentially of a 
tubular system (carrying the heating or cooling medium) con- 
tained within the vessel holding the material to be treated. 
The tubular portions of heat exchangers are usually in the 
form of coils, either of the flat grid type or helical in form. 
These coils are mostly of mild steel tubing, galvanized where 
protection from corrosion is desired, and are made from indi- 
vidual lengths of tube joined by resistance welding so that 
the tube is really continuous; where coils are to be intercon- 
nected fusion welding is adopted in order to obviate joints, 
which may require periodical examination and renewal, and 
which may not be conveniently located. The manufacture of 
coils requires considerable skill, as the bends are usually of 
short radii and flattening of the cross section or thinning on 
the outer radius must be kept at a minimum. 

The specification for the insulation of pipework carrying 
fluids which must be maintained at fairly constant temperature 
ought to receive very careful attention, as defective and ineffi- 
cient lagging is a source of considerable loss in the life of a 
plant. The manufacturers should be called upon to state and 
to guarantee the temperature drop in a pipe system under a 
given rate of flow; this figure can be easily checked whereas 
the rates of heat transfer usually quoted are not readily deter- 
mined under working conditions. Where all-welded mains are 
provided, due to the absence of flanges, the lagging can be 
continuous, and apart from the appearance this avoids areas 
of possible loss, being particularly advantageous where the 
insulation must be impervious to water. 

The importance of the pipework in modern plants is now 
fully recognized, and greater attention is being given to the 
design of each pipe system with a view to reducing to a mini- 
mum the financial losses which can occur in operation and 
maintenance. Chemical Age, British, Feb. 15th, p151. 


Design of Equipment for 
High Internal Pressures 
By Dr. D. M. Newitt 


Presenting a paper on “The Design of Vessels to With- 
stand High Internal Pressures,” at a meeting of the British 
Institution of Chemical Engineers, held in London on Apr. 22nd, 
Dr. D. M. Newitt, well-known English chemical engineer, stated 
that serious application of pressures in the chemical field did 
not begin until after the middle of the 19th century. In 1881, 
Charles Terrier, in connection with the work on the synthesis 
of ammonia, referred to 10 atmospheres as being a high pres- 
sure, and presumably in those days 10 atmospheres represented 
the highest pressure that one could obtain with the apparatus 
then available. Since that time practical working pressure had 
increased in quite well-defined steps. There was an increase 


from 10 to 50 atmospheres, then from 50 to 200, and later 


from 200 to 1,000 atmospheres; nowadays a number of plants 
used in the Claude process operate at 1,000 atmospheres, 

Use of such high pressures has been rendered possible by 
improvements in the metallurgy of steel and the development 
of some high-tensile steels, and has not involved any material 
alteration in the method of building pressure vessels. The 
pressure vessel of today is very much like one of Cromwell’s 
cannons, being a plain cylinder depending for its strength 
entirely upon the tensile strength of the steel of which it was 
constructed. We are, however, on the verge of another big 
increase of pressure, from 1,000 to 10,000 atmospheres, and that 
increase would be rendered possible only if we can construct 
vessels in which the compressive strength as well as the tensile 
strength of the steel is utilized. 

Elementary requirements of a material for high-pressure 
work are (a) high elasticity, and (b) a degree of plasticity, 
which finds expression in the terms ductility, malleability, 
toughness and hardness. While the former can be measured 
directly, the latter has to be assessed as the result of tensile 
(elongation and reduction of area), bending, impact and hard- 
ness tests; the 2 properties, moreover, are closely related, and 
in any particular high tensile steel they may be varied within 
limits by suitable heat treatment, increased plasticity being 
usually obtained at the expense of elasticity. 

Selection of a suitable material of construction is influenced 
by several factors: (1) the working pressure; (2) the size of 
the plant; (3) the working temperature; and (4) the nature 
of the process to be carried out. High pressure vessels are 
usually made from forgings, and their design is based upon a 
specification of the mechanical properties of the steel which the 
maker has to meet by suitable regulation of chemical composi- 
tion and heat treatment. It is in regard to heat treatment of 
the forging that the principal manufacturing difficulties arise. 
In particular, large forgings which have to be hardened by 
air cooling require special care to render their properties 
homogeneous and isotropic throughout the mass. 

In this respect high carbon steels are not entirely satisfac- 
tory; even after careful heat treatment their tensile strength 
is not particularly high and the difficulties of working and 
manufacture increase progressively with the carbon content. 
A high carbon steel, however, with a carbon content between 
0.43 and 0.48%, had been specified for the construction of com- 
mercial gas cylinders, and experience now extending over 
several years has shown it to be quite adequate for this pur- 
pose; on the other hand the working stress in the walls of 
gas cylinders does not exceed 10 tons per sq. in. and tempera- 
ture variations are insignificant. 

Certain nickel and nickel-chromium steels containing in some 
cases small quantities of tungsten, vanadium or molybdenum 
are far superior to the carbon steels in the combination and 
range of desirable properties. The effect of the addition of 
chromium and manganese to a nickel steel is to stabilize the 
solid solution and thus to improve its air-hardening qualities. 
Molybdenum is even more beneficial in this respect, and the 
presence of up to 0.6% of this metal in a nickel-chromium steel 
not only reduces the liability to imperfect hardening, but also 
counteracts the softening effect of tempering and the suscepti- 
bility of the steel to temper brittleness. The important practical 
advantage of its use is the regularity with which the results of 





Mechanical properties of a Ni-Cr-Mo steel for various heat treatments (C 0.27%, Ni2.55%, Cr. 0.68% Mo 0.62%, Mn 0.57%). 


Heat treatment. 


my 


Mechanical properties. 





Oil Tempered. Elastic Yield Maximum Izod 
hardened limit point load impact 
from Temp. Time tons per tons per tons per Elongation Reduction of Brinell (average) 
or Gs hrs. sq. in. sq. in sq. In, J area % No. ft./lbs. 
900. 600° Z 55 62.6 67.1 19 58 326 38 
900 650 2 44 50.0 56.1 24 67 273 55 
900 670 2 41 45.0 52.0 25 a7 249 60 
900 700 Zz 23 36.4 53.0 24 58 244 60 
Average modulus of elasticity = 13,000 tons per sq. in. 
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New! PULMOSAN 
CARBOY TRUCK 


( Patented ) 


and 


CARBOY TILTER 


( Patented ) 


Saves Time Saves Material 


Saves Labor Reduces Danger 


2 Wheels Carboy to Tilter, drops into position. 
* Locks onto Tilter. 
| Self-loading. Man approaches 
* Carboy, places truck under 
handles. Can not slip. Truck ad- 
justable to any size carboy. 








UNEQUALLED 


wherever Acids and 


Chemicals are handled! 


Accidents caused by handling acids 
and chemicals run into sizable figures. 
These new Carboy Trucks and Tilters 
will prevent accidents, strains, loss of 
materials. One man does the work 
of two—more safely—in less time. 
Truck and Tilter built of steel. Repay 
their cost in short time. 


Easy pouring for one man. Turn gear- WRITE . Drai b letel 
or further details and Vrains carboy completely, sav- 
* ed crank for easy, gradual flow. No ile 4. ing material. Turns upside down 


danger, no = no effort. prices. and locks there. 


_PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Member: Industrial Safety Equipment Ass’‘n. 


176 Johnson Street © © e Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Michigan Distributor: THE BOYER-CAMPBELL CO., Detroit 
Lake Superior Dist. Distr: W. P. & R. S. MARS, Duluth, Minn. 

















heat treatment can be reproduced and the absence of mass effect 


even in large forgings in which the rate of cooling is compara- 
tively slow, 

For these and other reasons a suitable specification for a 
steel to withstand the high stresses set up in pressure vessels 
is substantially as 0.25 to 0.3%; _ nickel, 
2.5%; chromium, 0.6% ; manganese, 0.6%; molybdenum, 0.6% ; 
silicon, 0.15%; sulfur, 0.035% (max.) ; and phosphorus, 0.035%. 
Variations in the mechanical properties of such a steel with 
heat treatment are given in the table. From these results the 
elastic limit corresponding with the desired plastic properties of 
There should be no difficulty, 
for example, in supplying a large forging of this material hay- 
ing an elastic limit of 40 tons per sq. in., an elongation of 17 to 
20%, a reduction of area of 40 to 50% and an impact figure of 
30 to 40 ft./lb. In his paper Dr, Newitt provided special 
mathematical data and formulae for measuring shrinkages, etc. 


follows :—Carbon, 


the material can be specified. 


Stabilizing 
Hydrogen Peroxide 


During storage and also while being used to bleach textile 
materials, hydrogen peroxide solutions have a tendency to lose 
oxygen in a gaseous form and so waste part of their oxidizing 
To avoid this it is customary to add to the hydrogen 
progress has 
recently been made in the discovery of new and improved 


value. 
peroxide a_ stabilizing agent, and considerable 
methods. 

Hydrogen peroxide is more stable under acid than under 
alkaline conditions, and for. this reason the concentrated 100- 
volume solution, in which form hydrogen peroxide is generally 
bought and sold, is definitely acid. Phosphoric acid is an 
efficient stabilizer and is generally used. By this means the 
stability of a 100-volume solution has been brought to a point 
so that not more than a 2% loss of strength takes place when 
this strong solution is stored under ordinary conditions for 
one year, This allows satisfactory shipment of the product to 
tropical countries. Other useful stabilizing substances of acidic 
character are sulfuric, lactic, isobutylnaphthalene and fatty sul- 
fonic acids; phenol, acetanilide, and phenacetin are stabilizers 
of another type. 

Metaphosphoric acid has a stabilizing influence greater than 
other phosphoric acids. Added to this value must be recognized 
the lime-soap dispersing properties of metaphosphates, so that 
solutions of hydrogen peroxide containing this particular phos- 
phate are likely to cause less trouble when used for bleaching 
textile goods in the presence of soap and when hard water 
cannot be avoided. Some idea of the stabilizing influence of 
metaphosphoric (HPO:),, is possible from the following results 
which were obtained by boiling hydrogen peroxide solutions 
for 6 hours in the presence of various stabilizers and then deter- 
mining the loss of oxidizing power. 


Hydrogen peroxide strength 





In concentrated hydrogen peroxide solutions, as sold, the 
metaphosphate will actually be present as the free acid. But 
in the bleaching of textile materials it is generally necessary 
that the hydrogen peroxide shall be neutral or slightly alkaline; 
bleaching does not proceed sufficiently rapidly or efficiently in 
an acid solution of hydrogen peroxide. The alkalinity increases 
the tendency for hydrogen to liberate oxygen gas in a wasteful 
form and thus it is the more necessary that there should be 
present stabilizing agents to ensure that all the available oxidiz- 
ing power of the solution shall be applied solely to the textile 
material. This consideration is complicated by the fact that 
the value of a stabilizer is not the same under the 2 conditions 
of acidity and alkalinity. 

Metaphosphates are equally useful in slightly alkaline solu- 
tions of hydrogen peroxide such as are used for bleaching 
cotton, wool, and real silk. Furthermore, special phosphates 
can be usefully employed in definitely alkaline detergent liquors 
and so assist the better production of a white by allowing the 
presence of a perborate or peroxide. 


Sodium Pyrophosphate Efficiency 

Some time ago it was found by Folgner and Schneider 
(Textilber, 1933, 14, 452) that sodium pyrophosphate-— 
Na:P2O;—was a most efficient stabilizer for hydrogen peroxide 
bleaching liquors, especially in comparison with such substances 
as sodium silicate and disodium phosphate which have long 
been used for this purpose. For example, in maintaining 0.5% 
hydrogen peroxide solutions containing various stabilizers at 


50° C. for 48 hours the following losses were incurred :— 


% Loss of 
Stabilizer Hydrogen Peroxide 
SOCAN TORO: oie snc che My corneas eae 99.5 
PRL a eat storey at iaceeiaie ele iire ia Seon na ne a Uae 99.9 
PPISOGINNT DHOSOHAIE so occ cs inbs Ooresa uw en 88.7 
Sodium pyrophosphate ......<<csscece payee 46.7 


It is found, however, that in alkaline detergent liquors con- 
taining hydrogen peroxide the stabilizing influence of sodium 
pyrophosphate is so much reduced that the liquor cannot be 
considered as being satisfactory. This constitutes a difficulty 
in preparing soap liquors containing sodium carbonate and 
sodium perborate or its equivalent of another peroxide. It is 
here that a useful discovery has been made. Magnesium sili- 
cate can be used as a stabilizer under these circumstances with 
great satisfaction. Such a composition may have the following 


ingredients :— 
NNER hs bree Ger ci eigic icc lato Sard are pha wes aaratons 50 Ibs. 
J Sotiom GUPDONATE 6.6 566: pee eookalete 50 Ibs. 
“‘A” JZ Sodium pyrophosphate ............... 10 Ibs. 
DOUG  POTHOCMLE. 6.6.5 vices d.wcieica wes wre 101 Ibs. 
DEAGNCHUIM: BILICATE sc s-5<nasen vieees aes 1% lbs. 


and in this case the sodium pyrophosphate is present not so 
much for its stabilizing action as for its good detergent power. 

Aluminum hydroxide is a good stabilizer for peroxide deter- 
gent compositions which must be alkaline or used under alkaline 
conditions. In this case also, although sodium pyrophosphate 


can be used as a detergent, it is not of much value as a 


Original Afterboiling % Loss stabilizer. It has also been found that the aluminum salts of 
Te iat a eee hasGrect: ieee 35.3 sulfonated fatty alcohols can be used as stabilizers for hydro- 
Stabilized with 0.01% phenacetin 11.9 10.9 8.4 gen peroxide solutions, 
0.05% sodium meta- 
phosphate .......-. 11.9 11.6 2.5 Possibilities in the Textile Field 
ditto 0.01% phenacetinand ‘ ; A ‘ : ; 
Ags At the present time increased attention is being paid to the 
0.05% sodium meta ear: . . =e 
phosphate ......... 11.9 11.8 0.8 possibilities of bleaching cotton and rayon goods with hydrogen 
COMADMBEA. ockcs cna aaccoeesse® 06 104.6 vol. 22.4 vol. 78.6 peroxide instead of bleaching powder or sodium hypochlorite. 
Stabilized with 0.1% sodium meta Hitherto, the disadvantage urged against the peroxide bleach 
HOSHMALE . eK cscs 104.¢ 93.5 10.6 ‘ or : f ae 
Aptis esi Pe is that it is expensive, but it would seem that if the new 
ditto 0.01% phenacetin 104.6 73.5 29.5 a tices 2 ae 
ditte 0.1% sodium meta stabilizers can cause a more efficient use of the oxidizing power 
phosphate and 0.01% of hydrogen peroxide when applied to textile materials then 
phenacetin ......-. 104.6 101.9 2.6 there is a chance that this clean and easy-to-use agent might 
lit 1% ¢§ ta- P ; ; aie 
— a See ae be more favored among bleachers. Chemical Age, British, 
phosphate and 0.01% " a0 40k ; 
sodium salicylate 104.6 101.4 Fe | . lay 30th, p49. 
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Industrial Chemicals 


Copper Sulfate Production 

Production of copper sulfate with a copper oxychloride inter- 
mediate step is said to be of growing importance in France. 
Process was invented by Souviron (Fr.P. 665,931), and was 
perfected at the works in Torbes of the Société “Selenoxyde.” 
Since then the process has been licensed to 3 other important 
producers of copper sulfate in France, and the results reported 
in all 4 cases have been highly satisfactory. The process is 
expressed by the following equations :— 

Copper is treated with a solution of cupric chloride, with 
the production of cuprous chloride: 

Ch) 3 Cu--3 Cu€h=6 Gul 

The treatment is effected in the presence of oxygen, so that 
the cuprous chloride may be converted gradually into oxychlor- 
ide of copper: 

(2) 6CuC1+30+ 3 H.0 = 2 CuClh + 3 Cu(OH):2.CuCh. 

The oxychloride is then dissolved in sulfuric acid to con- 
vert it into sulfate of copper: 

(3) 3Cu(OH):.CuCl + 3 H.2SO,+ 12 H:0 = 

5 H.O + CuCl. 

The cupric chloride used in the Ist reaction is regenerated 

in the 2 other reactions. 


3 CuSQsu. 


The industrial application of this process is carried on in 
2 phases, the 2 effected simultaneously. 
The copper is placed in a solution of cupric chloride in a con- 
crete vat, and air at normal temperature is injected into it 
until the copper is entirely transformed into oxychloride, which, 


Ist reactions being 


being insoluble, can be allowed to settle and the greater part 
of the mother-liquors drawn off without filtration. 
chloride paste is then pumped into the crystallizing vat, to be 


The oxy- 


but it is 
necessary to add more heat by an injection of steam until the 


dissolved in sulfuric acid. Solution is exothermic, 
reaction temperature is high enough to ensure complete solu- 
tion of the sulfate formed. On cooling, the sulfate crystals sepa- 
rate, are drained off, and the mother-liquors, are added to those 
from the oxychloride stage. These liquors contain some cupric 


chloride and sulfate of copper, and are used to dissolve the 
next charge of metal. 

The concentration 
of cupric chloride solution is so adjusted as to obtain, at the 
final stage, a hot saturated solution of sulfate. No 
The materials 
required to produce one ton of sulfate of copper are: Copper, 
587 Ib.; sulfuric acid, 97%, 1,008 lb.; coal for steam heating, 
200 Ib.; electric current, 125 k.w.h. 


5 tons a day. 


Process is carried out in a closed cycle. 


mother- 
liquor is wasted, and no evaporation is needed. 


Nine men will produce 
Plant is very simple and the cost of installation 
small. The initial cost of a plant, including buildings, for 
producing 5 
£6,500, 


tons of sulfate of copper a day does not exceed 


One of the most important advantages of the process is that 
Such constituents 
as zinc, tin and arsenic are left in the slimes, which are sepa- 
rated from the suspension of oxychloride. 


it does not necessitate the use of pure copper. 


sulfate of 
copper, there is no need for electrolytic purification. A 


When new metal is used for the manufacture of 
small 
percentage of iron is no hindrance, and the sulfate ultimately 
obtained is perfectly pure. This offers a considerable advan- 
tage, and may lead to an important reduction in the cost of 
producing sulfate of Usually, the cost of refining 
copper is taken as about £5 a ton, and as a pound of sulfate 
contains 4 oz. of copper, the avoidance of the metal-refining 
stage means a saving of 25 shillings per ton of sulfate. 


T. Mayor, Chemical Trade Journal, British, May 29th, p449. 


copper. 


Absorption of Sulfur Trioxide 

A modified method for the absorption of sulfur trioxide in 
sulfuric, in the manufacture of oleum, that has been developed 
by the I.G., is described in English Patent 443,674 that has 
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recently been granted. 


It has been found that by bringing the 
sulfuric acid moving downwards into contact with gases com- 
prising sulfur trioxide (at lst without cooling and finally while 
cooling by contact with the inner surfaces of a bundle of vertical 
cooled tubes) substantial advantages may be obtained. 


German Carbon Black Process 

A new process has just been patented in Germany for produc- 
ing carbon black by which carbon dioxide is converted into 
carbon black by means of catalytic decomposition. Informa- 
tion is not yet available regarding commercial practicality of 
the process, according to the Dept. of Commerce, 


Manufacture of Synthetic Rubber in Russia 

Soviet synthetic rubber is made from 90% alcohol by the 
so-called S.K.B. process. Planned production for ’36 is 40,000- 
70,000 tons. In the butadiene is manufactured from 
ethyl alcohol and the butadiene polymerized into rubber with 
the aid of metallic [ 


recent 


process 
According to a review of the 
literature on the subject published 
in the Chemiker Zeitung, of Apr. 15th, technical manufacture 
of butadiene from ethyl alcohol followed the introduction of 
a method developed by S. W. Lebedew in 733. 


sodium. 


Russian technical 


In this process 
the lower alcohols, either alone or in admixture, are subjected 
to high temperatures at normal or reduced pressures, prefer- 
ably with the addition of an indifferent gas, in the 
of both water-splitting catalysts 
instance, the hydrosilicates or oxides of aluminum, together with 


presence 

and hydrogen-splitting for 

the oxides or salts of zinc, manganese, etc., the equation being: 
2 CH;.CH:.0H = 2 H:0 + H C.He. 

In practice, atmospheric pressures and temperatures of 400 

to 450° C, With ethyl alcohol, theoretical yield of 

butadiene is 58.7%, but no catalysts have hitherto been found 


are used. 


which promote the simultaneous equimolecular formation from 
the alcohol of hydrogen and water; and in practice about 30% 
of butadiene on the weight of the alcohol has been the highest 
vield obtained, ethylene, acetaldehyde, ether, butylene and butyl 
alcohol being the unavoidable by-products. It has been found 
essential to reduce the acetaldehyde content of the crude buta 
diene to below 0.05%. 


Actual polymerization process as effected at the Jaroslawl 
factory has been described by Sawalkow, the other factories 
using similar processes. Operation is carried out in an auto- 
clave (diam. 1.43 meters, height 1.602 meters), which consists 
of a jacketed vessel within which is inserted a cylindrical sheet- 
iron vessel, 3 to 4 mm. thick. 
actual polymerization chamber. 


This cylindrical vessel is the 


Upper edge carries a remov- 
able ring of angle iron, around the circumference of which are 
i ie cogs or pre jections. To 36 of these projections are attached 
12 each, and to the other 110 cm. 
long and 0.6 cm. thick. Altogether 648 zincs dip into the mass 


when the chamber is filled. 


36 six each, of zine rods, 


Before charging, sides and bottom of the chamber are coated 
with a mixture of one part of glycerine and one part of talc to 
permit easy removal of the finished product. Before every opera- 
tion, the autoclave is very carefully cleaned, it being especially 
necessary to remove every trace of water or sodium. To pre 
pare the catalyst, zinc rods are treated for one hour with 
warm 10 to 20% solutions of hydrochloric or sulfuric acids, 
and thoroughly washed. 


metallic 


They are then dried and dipped into 


molten sodium. Sodium consumption is about 0.5% 
of the weight of the butadiene. 


paraffin heated to 70° C. 


Rods are then dipped twice in 
Inner chamber with the prepared 
the and the latter 
examined for tightness, preferably with nitrogen at 8 atmos- 


catalyst is now inserted into autoclave 


pheres pressure over 2 hours. Butadiene is charged into the 
Plant used at Jaroslawl takes 
a charge of 1,700 liters of butadiene (70-80% actual butadiene 


autoclave by its own pressure. 


content), and gives a yield of about 83% of synthetic rubber. 
After charging, autoclave is heated to 30° C., at which point 


the reaction commences. In general, polymerization takes 90 
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to 120 hours, and the best conditions are 65° C. and 8 atmos- 
pheres pressure. Towards the end of the reaction the tempera- 
ture falls to about 40°C. The temperature is maintained at 
this point for 3 to 8 days to ripen the rubber. Unreacted 
butadiene and the pseudo butylene are then removed by heat- 
ing. Chemical Trade Journal, British, Apr. 24th, p340. 


Modification of Zinc Oxide Process 

Well-known chemical engineering firm of Zahn & Co. of 
Berlin, Germany, has developed and patented a modification of 
the indirect process of making zinc oxide. Outstanding feature 
is the burning of zinc vapors in a series of retorts located 
side by side. Advantage claimed consists in the fact that for 
15 retorts, for instance, arranged side by side, instead of 30 
depositing chambers, as hitherto, only 2 are needed, or in any 
case 3, thereby considerably reducing the cost of operating. 
One form of layout is disclosed in English Patent 447,003. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Production of Non-Caking Ammonium Sulfate 

An improvement in the production of non-caking ammonium 
sulfate is described in English Patent 445,120, held by I. G. 
Product is intended for fertilizer use and is said to have a great 
pore volume and excellent capacity for being stored. 

Material is produced by crystallization in the presence of dis- 
solved aluminum salts in an amount of about 0.003 to 0.7 parts 
per thousand (calculated as Al.O;) of the dissolved ammonium 
sulfate, while the solution is maintained at a pH of 5.8 to 7. 
Ammonium sulfate is obtained in substantially uniform hex- 
agonal tabular crystals having the form of leaflets or scales. 
Sample of the air dried salt, after being shaken down 10 times, 
has a shaking weight of about 700 gms. per liter. 
amounts to about 60%. 

Adjustment of the pH seems to alter the size and shape of 
resulting crystals. With a pH of 5.5 or less, elongated crystals 
are obtained, air dried samples of which have a shaking weight 
of 860 gms. per liter and pore volume up to about 50%. The 
Chemical Trade Journal & Chemical Engineer, May 8th. 


Pore volume 


Decomposition of Phosphate Rock with Chlorine 

The possibility of the decomposition of phosphate rock (cal- 
cium phosphate) with chlorine, leading to the production of 
the chlorides and oxychloride of phosphorous either for isola- 
tion as such or conversion into orthophosphoric acid, is sug- 
gested editorially by the British Chemical Trade Journal. In 
discussing the decomposition of phosphate rock, the author 
points out that the only successful processes from the economic 
point of view have been the treatment with sulfuric and the 
furnace methods and that, while there is no definite assur- 
ance that the chlorine method would be successful, it offers 
worthwhile possibilities for research, 

Some measure of success has attended trials of processes of 
this type with phosphatic materials of a friable nature such as 
calcined bones or precipitated phosphate; but most of the 
natural phosphate rocks have been considered as_ highly 
unpromising materials for a reaction involving intimate con- 
tact with a gas stream. Investigations recently carried out in 
Russia, however, show that the reaction may not be such an 
impracticable technical proposition. The work in question has 
been conducted at the Gorki Industrial Institute, the phosphatic 
material used being the apatite of which Russia possesses such 
ample reserves at Chibina. In brief, the results have shown 
that provided the apatite be reduced to the requisite degree of 
fineness, that it be intimately mixed with about its own weight 
of carbon—wood charcoal was used—decomposition with chlor- 
ine can be effected between 600° and 900° C., the yields obtain- 
able representing the decomposition of up to 75% of the 
phosphate in the mineral. Composition of the final product, 
trichloride, pentachloride, or oxychloride, depends both upon 
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the temperature and the quantity of chlorine used; and appar- 
ently there should be no great difficulty in working to any 
desired end product. Translation of such a process to the 
plant scale would, of course, involve the solution of several 
formidable problems. 


Plant Safety 


New Study of Industrial Hygiene 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene in the Dept. of Labor of 
the State of New York is studying a number of industrial health 
problems, including the following: (1) In the plastic industries : 
problems arising in connection with phenol, formaldehyde and 
dust; (2) health menaces arising from various intermediates 
in the manufacture of aniline dyes, such as a- and -naph- 
thylamine, aniline and benzidine; (3) health problems presented 
by the use of about 100 various derivatives of 
naphthalene and chlorinated diphenyl; (4) problems arising 
from the use of benzene derivatives such as ortho-di-chlorben- 
zene as an insecticide and para-di-chlorbenzene in the preserva- 
tion of furs, etc.; (5) the health menace presented by chlorine 
gassing of men engaged in connecting cylinders of compressed 
chlorine gas with water supply systems in certain cities and in 
connection with the manufacture of paper. 


chlorinated 


Plant Equipment 


What’s New in Foreign Fields 

An outstanding advance in plant equipment for the manuiac- 
ture of superphosphate (the Maxwell Continuous Superphos- 
phate Den) is reported in a recent issue of the British Chemical 
Trade Journal. Design is unusual, the principal component part 
being the den, which consists of a slowly rotating large cast- 
iron wheel of section. Wheel is 19 ft. 
diameter over all, and the section diameter is 5% ft. 


motor-tire-cover 
It is open 
to the center, and driven by a 2-h.p. motor through 2 worm- 
gear boxes, the final drive being from a worm gearing, with 
a cast-iron vertical toothed gear-ring completely encircling the 
den, and of about 20 ft. diameter. 

The ground phosphate and sulfuric are delivered through a 
rotating feed-drum, which measures the delivery and the acid 
through an adjustable mechanism which maintains a uniform 
feed. The phosphate and acid are fed to a double-paddle-type 
conveyer mixer, which delivers them, after thorough mixing, 
into the den, where the mixture reacts and solidifies. When the 
solid reaches the top of the den it meets a revolving cutter 
which shaves the surface and drops the finished superphosphate 
in a fine state to a conveyer, which delivers it to the store heap. 

In all, there are 4 motors: one for the mixer, one for the 
cutting knives, one of 2 h.p. for the den, and one for the fees? 
mechanisms. Weight of the plant with suitable stagings is about 
30 tons, and this weight is well distributed so that the arrange- 
ment of foundations is simple. Diameter of the den for a 
10-ton-per-hour plant is 23 ft., with tube-section diameter of 
7% ft.; and 2 of such units can be conveniently arranged side 
by side for 20 tons per hour production. 

The Achema Annual, 1935/1936, is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Book will contain in 3 languages (English, French and 
German) a complete list of all chemical apparatus, machines, 
equipment and accessories exhibited at the Achema VII— 
Chemical Engineering Show—Cologne, 1934. In a technical 
and industrial section, which will also be printed in 3 languages, 
the “Annual” will contain detailed reports on recent advances 
and extraordinary technical innovations made in the field of 
chemical engineering. As a supplementary section, the new 
“Annual” will contain the Ist advance notices informing the 
public about the great Achema VIII—Chemical Engineering 
Show—Frankfort-on-the-Main, which will take place from July 
2 to July 11, 1937, on the occasion of the 50th general meeting 
of the Society of German Chemists. 
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Bulk Packaging. Handling. 
Shipping 


Safe and Easy Carboy Handling 

Pulmosan Safety Equipment, 176 Johnson st., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces that it has purchased from A. J. Becker, Kingston, 
N. Y., full rights to 
U.S. Patent No. 1,535,- 
712 on a carboy truck 
and U. S. Patent No. 
1,779,352 on a carboy 
tilter. Carboy truck 
makes it possible for 
one man to safely and 
quickly handle or move 
carboys about. The 





tilter permits one man 
Lee to safely pour acids 
and chemicals. 

Truck has 2 adjustable extending arms, which fit snugly 
under the handles of any size carboy. Carboy may then be 
wheeled to any part of the 
plant or directly onto the car- 
boy tilter, without personal 
handling. 

To place a carboy on the til- 
ter, one man merely approaches 
with the truck, places carboy 
on tilter and locks thereon. 
The tilter has a geared crank 
action which permits one man 
to pour a teacup or a gallon of 
liquid without spilling, splashing 
or physical strain, even from a 
full carboy. The tilter may be 
turned upsidedown to allow 





complete drainage of every drop of liquid. The carboy truck 
and tilter are sturdily built of welded all-steel construction. 


More Attention to Bulk Packaging 

A bulk packaging session in the 1937 Packaging Conference 
and Exposition now appears assured as a result of a luncheon 
meeting of bulk packaging experts, representatives of the press, 
the Bureau of Explosives, the M.C. A., etc., held on June 10th 
at the Pennsylvania, N. Y. City, under the auspices of the 
American Management Association. A round-table discussion 
developed a number of suggestions. Alvin E. Dodd, executive 
vice-president of the Association, was empowered to appoint a 
committee to crystallize these and other plans into a definite 
program. 


Interest Abroad 

It would appear from statements in several of the foreign 
chemical journals recently reviewed that the subject of bulk 
packaging is not only a live topic in the U.S. but abroad as 
well. In response to a request submitted jointly by the Associa- 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers and the British Chemi- 
cal Plant Manufacturers’ Association for the standardization of 
containers for heavy acids and solvents, the British Standards 
Institution has just published B.S.S, No. 678 of 1936 for 
carboys and carboy hampers. 

Specification refers only to the most usual size of carboy, of 
10 gals. nominal capacity. It has only been found possible 
to specify the shape of the mould and boss, the internal diameter 
of neck, and the overall height of the vessel. 

Copies of this specification, No. 678—1936, can be obtained 
trom the Publications Dept., British Standards Institution, 28 
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Victoria st., London, S.W.1; price 2s. 2d. post free. Those 
who are engaged in the design and handling of carboys in this 
country will find in the specifications much worthwhile infor- 
mation, and a comparison with our own specifications will 
prove interesting. 


Fire-Proofing Straw for Packing 

Straw, it is reported, can be satisfactorily fire-proofed by 
immersion in a solution of 45 grams of boric acid and 65 grams 
of borax per liter. Another fireproofing treatment consists in 
immersing the straw in a solution of 50 grams of ammonium 
phosphate, 25 grams of ammonium sulfate, and 25 grams of 
ammonium chloride per liter. A further treatment consists in 
the use of a solution containing (per liter) 75 grams of sodium 
acetate, 75 grams of trisodium phosphate, and 20 cc. of pale 
neutral 28° Bé. glycerine. It is stated that this last-mentioned 
method of treatment has been employed for fireproofing the 
straw packing for carboys of nitric acid in Germany. 


Adjustable Mixer 

An adjustable mixer which easily clamps over the open top 
of any 3% to 5-gal. pail or open head container is manufac- 
tured by C, E. Farrington, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Acid-Protective Rubber Suits 

Acid-protective rubber suits for workers in chemical plants 
and factories where acids and other corrosive chemicals are 
handled are manufactured in a number of different styles by the 
Industrial Products Co., 2770 N. 8th st., Philadelphia. 


Surcharges Extended for 6 Months 

On a split decision last month the I. C.C. granted the rail- 
roads permission to extend for 6 months most of the freight 
surcharges. 


Ask for “Streamline” Service 

A large delegation of prominent traffic men, including several 
well-known in the chemical and allied lines, urged the I.C.C. 
examiners to grant the application of Eastern railroads for 
inauguration of complete free door-to-door pick-up and deliv- 
ery service on l.c.l. shipments at a hearing held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in N. Y. City on June 25th. Differences of opin 
ion were voiced however, on the proposal of an allowance of 
5 cents per 100 lbs. to shippers who own their own trucks. 


Trend in Steel Barrel Industry 
According to preliminary figures steel barrel production in 
May declined somewhat from the April total, the exact figures 
being 715,933 and 721,- 
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051 for May °34. Manufacturers whose data are included in 
these statistics produced approximately 85% of the total value 
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New Equipment 
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Novel New Steam Trap QC 365 

A new steam trap with the mechanism removable without 
disturbing pipe lines is reported. The working mechanism to 
which the inverted bucket 
is attached in this new 
trap is mounted on the 
cover that assembles at an 
angle on the trap housing. 
The arrangement permits 
removal of the inner work- 
ing assembly without need 
to break either of the pipe 
connections to the trap. 
The bucket and lever, with 
the trap valve, are assem- 
bled with a fulcrum and 
valve-retaining plate so the 
valve and its seat are held in positive alignment. The seat is 
applied in a bored recess in the cover casting and is held in 
place against a seat gasket by the Monel Metal fulcrum-plate 
stamping which is slipped over the valve-seat shoulder and is 
secured in place by 3 fillister-head screws. 
are made of hardened stainless steel. 





The seat and valve 
The latter can be removed 
for replacement after removing a spring lock from a groove. 


Filtering under Pressure QC 366 

The more recent development of certain new products in the 
process industries has called for operation at unusually high 
pressures in order 
to filter the ex- 
tremely — viscous 
materials en- 
countered. This 
refers particularly 
to the clarifica- 
tion of heavy cel- 
lulose 
and 


solutions 
kindred in- 
termediates such 
as are produced 
in the 
ture of rayon, 
transparent cellu- 
lose wrapping tissue, photographic film, also synthetic resins, 
resins lacquers and dopes. 





manufac- 


High pressure filter press. 


Filtration at pressures between 350 
and 1000 Ibs. per sq. inch are not uncommon. To meet this 
requirement one of the largest filter press manufacturers has 
developed a press which combines features of design and rug- 
gedness of construction in both filter frame work and plates 
and frames to give adequate rate of filtration at these high 
pressures, without leakage and produce filtrates of unusually 
high degree of clarity. 


Introducing a Pressure Compensation QC 367 

In measuring flows of compressible fluids such as steam, air 
and gas, variations in the static pressure of the flow directly 
influence the flow reading. To prevent errors from this source, 
one of the large instrument makers has developed an automatic 
pressure compensator for its flow meters. As the line pressure 
changes, a spiral adjusts the multiplication of the linkage be- 


tween the float and pen arm. This is not an additive correction 





tiometer pyrometer which not only provides in one instrument 
all combinations of indicating, recording, signalling and control- 
ling, but provides these functions in ways unique to this model. 
Measurements are presented most conveniently; a bold scale 
and pointer show the condition at the moment, and a clear 
record on 10 visible inches of strip-chart shows it for the past 
several hours. On controllers, a second pointer shows control 
setting. Multi-point records may be in blue or in multi-color. 


A New Double Roll Crusher QC 369 

A mid-west manufacturer of heavy equipment for the chem- 
ical and process industries has developed a new design of double 
roll. crusher. 
Chief feature of 
this machine is 
a_ self - contain- 
ed endless belt 
drive between 
the rolls which 
allows a quick 
adjustment of 
the rolls within 
the limits of the 
sizing range 
The crusher is also provided 
with an all steel frame having heavy steel cross-ties. 





Adjusting Double Roll Crusher. 


while the machine is running. 


Smaller Mercury Lamps QC 370 

Applications of mercury vapor illumination may now enjoy 
a wider scope through the announcement of a new 85-watt 
mercury vapor lamp, a miniature model of the 400 and 250 watt 
lamps which have been enjoying increasing use throughout the 
past year for the illumination of plant interiors. 


Non-clogging Spray Nozzle QC 371 

Announcement is made of a simple, effective, non-clogging 
spray nozzle for spraying, washing, cleaning all kinds of mate- 
rials, screens, etc. It is described as a scientifically shaped, 
smoothly polished curved bronze deflector with U-bolt for 
clamping the deflector securely to water pipe, in such a posi- 
tion that it is just above the orifice (a plain drilled hole) in 
wall of pipe. The width of deflector permits a comparatively 
large water jet, and thus allows fairly large dirt particles to 
pass through the orifice without clogging it. 


Rods for D. C. Welding QC 372 

An entirely new line of coated rods for D. C. welding are 
being marketed. Line includes 5 different types with both high 
and low rates of fluidity for various types of work in welding 
in flat, vertical or overhead positions and with ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. Service tests show tensile strength of welds 
from 55,000 to 75,000 Ibs. per square inch with various types of 


rods ranging from 3/32” to 3” in size. 


For Easy Identification QC 373 
The Ideal Electric Marker, a new and inexpensive portable 
tool, for marking on practically any material, whether metal or 


non-conductor, is announced. Legible and permanent records 


can be quickly, easily and safely made on all metals and their 
alloys; on dies, tools, plates, sheets, shapes, rods, forgings, 
castings, pipes, equipment; and also, on glass, pottery, ceramics, 


hard rubber, Bakelite, plastics, fibre and similar materials. 





Chemical Industries, 
25 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 


I would like to receive more detailed information on the 
following equipment: (Kindly check those desired.) 











‘ ? QC 365 QC 370 
but a percentage correction; the linear amount of correction 366 Sil 
:: «ee ; . ; ; ‘ “ 36 ~ 
differs at different points of the chart and is calibrated to fit ‘“ pi “ 373 
the flow formula of the meter. ** 369 
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Improved Potentiometer Pyrometer QC 368 Title IIE since Sees 
A prominent instrument manufacturing concern, celebrating SEDO TREE RA OTR MEER MCE RE See RO EH! ERNE H EMT 
its 25th anniversary, has introduced a greatly improved poten- 
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BERNETHY & CO 
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Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 
LEAD LINED TANKS 


Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 
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Can be prepared - - - 
in a FEW MINUTES 
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METHOD 
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Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. 


Empire State Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me literature on 


FIXANAL 
Name 
Company 


Address 


Also 


Special 
Normalities 
for testing :— 
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Oil & Fat 
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Milk 

Iron & Steel 
Benzol 


Ringers Soln. 
Physiol. Salt 
Soln. ete. 


*FIXANAL Preparations 


Cl4 


directions, 
VOLUMETRIC 
TION is available for 


instant use. 


accurate within 2 
per 1000. 


are accurately weighed, 
standardized Analytical 


chemicals, 


packaged so 


that when diluted acc. to 


an accurate 


SOLU- 


Guaranteed 


2 parts 











SAVING BY SOLVENT RECOVERY 


Every type of industrial solvent 
occurring in extremely low concentrations— 
can be effectively recovered, with a substan- 


tial saving to you. 
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Manufacturer Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
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Booklets & Catalogs 
e @ 


Chemicals 

A875. American Cyanamid Co., Agricultural Division. July-August, 
American Hortigraphs and Agronomic Review, describes the non-leach- 
ing properties of cyanamid. Wealth of items shows fertilizer use and 
results in a wide variety of agricultural fields. 

A876. Bakelite. No. 46, Bakelite Information, announces the latest 
progress in the development ‘of new ‘‘Cementop”’ shingles. 

A877. W. H, & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia. Leaflet describes a new 
tetrahydroxyquinone indicator for direct titration of sulfates. 

A878. Commercial Solvents. May Alcohol Talks deals with the 
benefits mankind has obtained from the development of anaesthetics, and 
alcohol’s part in supplying these materials to the medical profession. 

A879. Dewey & Almy Chemical, Cambridge, Mass. Bulletin 1, 
April, outlines general characteristics of ‘‘Daxad’”’ dispersing agents, 
polymerized organic salts of sulfonic acids of the alkyl-aryl type. Photo- 
micrographs show actual results obtained by use of these new agents. 

A880. Eastman Kodak, Rochester, N. Y. Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cals, May, contains an article on metallic compounds of furan, which 
from standpoint of pure research or industrial importance is a signifi- 
cant report. 

A881. Fiske Bros. Refining, N. Y. City. Miniature booklet shows 
how ‘“Lubriplate,’’ new machinery lubricant, will reduce losses of corro- 
sion and wear in equipment. 

A882. Fritzsche Bros., N. Y. City. This well-known essential oil 
producer commemorates 65 years of service with a beautifully published 


album picturing the firm’s new N. Y. City quarters. Friends of 
Fritzsche will prize this fine brochure. : : 
A883. Givaudan-Delawanna, N. Y. City. May Givaudanian dis- 


cusses the care and technique necessary to produce fine terpineol from 
ine oil. Interesting development of new synthetic musk is also included 
” this issue. 

A884. Givaudan-Delawanna, Industrial Aromatics Division. May 
Givaudanian discusses use of thymol as an industrial antiseptic. 

A885. D. W. Haering & Co., Chicago. June H-O-H Lighthouse dis- 
cusses the development and use of Pyro Glucosate as a scale preven- 
tive in high pressure boiler work. 

A886. Hercules Powder. May, The Hercules Mixer, should be of 
interest to any harassed individual who watches the orders go ‘‘round 
and round.” Long article traces the sales biography of any order 
placed — Hercules, as brought out in this company’s latest sales 
accounting reetin 

A887. Naugatuck Chemical, N. Y. City. Descriptions and prices for 
aromatic compounds includes products of industrial chemical importance 
as well as products for drug and cosmetic trades. 

A888. Pennsylvania Alcohol, N. Y. City. Leaflet describing 
*‘Quakersol,”” solvent for industrial or household use, should be of par- 
ticular interest to chemical specialty fields. 

A889. Philadelphia Quartz. Bulletin No. 511, ‘‘Metso 99 for 
Modern Industry’s Cleaning Needs,” industrial specialty information 
of importance. 

A890. Philadelphia Quartz. June Silicate P’s & Q’s analyzes use 
of silicates in many different modern industrial adhesives. 

A891. Rolls Chemical, Buffalo, Y. April-June Retorts contains 
pertinent news on various industrial chemicals, along with a ready refer- 
ence list of Rolls chemicals and raw materials. 

A892. Schimmel & Co., N. Y. City. June Schimmel Briefs, items 
of interest to perfume and cosmetic trades. 

A893. Sherwood Petroleum, Brooklyn, N. Y. Booklet entitled ‘““What 
is the Peet-Grady Test ’’ should be of interest to all insecticide producers 
and users. 

Monthly Price Lists 

A894. Fritzsche Bros. June Price List. 

A895. Mallinckrodt Chemical. June Price List. 

A896. Merck. June Price List. 


Equipment 

A897. Allegheny Steel, Brackenridge, Pa. Stainless steel equipment 
particularly made for textile processes, fabricated with Allegheny metal, 
1s desc ribed 

A898. Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. May Aluminum 
News-Letter contains, among its many pertinent news items, an excel- 
lent editorial on the fine service research is performing for industries 
depending upon aluminum 

A899. Aluminum Co. of America. June Aluminum News-Letter, 
distinguished monthly survey of the aluminum industries, contains a 
noteworthy item on extruding of aluminum to form intricate parts. 

A900. Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. Catalog D-202, ‘‘Refrac- 
tometers—Abbe and Dipping Types.” More than buying guide, this 
catalog is a brief but distinguished summary of the refractometer’s place 
in research and science. 

A901. Bausch & Lomb. Catalog D-10 describes special optical parts 
such as lenses, prisms, mirrors, etc. Wide range of selection is described, 

A902. Bristol Co. Bulletin No. 444 illustrates the Model 90 pneu- 
matic type controller for temperature, liquid level and pressure. 

903. Commonwealth Electric & Mfg., Boston. Electric-heated 
steam generators or boilers, characterized by no flames, no odors or noise, 
are described in Bulletin No. 52B 

A904. Fisher Scientific, Pittsburgh. The Laboratory, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
continues a fine biographical series with an article of Friedrich Ww hoehler, 
rc for his synthesis of urea. News notes and pictures keep you 
informed on latest developments of laboratory apparatus and technique. 

A905. Garrison Engineering, Great Barrington, Mass. Large booklet 
gives questions and answers which illuminate the modern dry method 
of fire extinguishing. Subject matter deals principally with industrial 
fires where special fire-fighting methods are essential. 

A906. Gould Pumps, Seneca Falls, N. Y. Centrifugal pumps for 
the process industries are minutely described in this booklet. 

A907. Internutional Nickel. May-June Nickelsworth tells of nickel 
and nickel alloy use in different places where purity of product through 
non-corrosive equinment is essential. 

A908. O. C. Keckley Co., Chicago. Precision pressure regulators, 
made of stainless steel with renewable valve and seat and a unit pilot 
valve, handling from one to 300 lbs. steam or air. 


A909. Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia. Catalog N-00A describes 
““Micromax” electric control for proportioning input to demand. Booklet 
illustrates simplicity of design and wide range of applications. 

A910. Lewis-Shepard, Watertown, Mass. Circular No, 320 illus- 
trates new line of mechanical lifters for product manufacturing and 
handling. 

A911. Link-Belt, Chicago. New 208-page Catalog 1500, devoted ex- 
clusively to power transmission equipment, Exceptionally complete line 
includes drop hangers, pulleys, gearing, shafting, safety collars, grease 
fittings, etc. 

A912, Link-Belt. Booklet No. 1557, 24 pages of tables, photos and 
text describing cut-tooth sprocket wheels available with Silverlink 
finished-steel roller chains. 

A913, Link-Belt. Non-clogging spray nozzle of unusual design, for 
spraying, washing and cleaning, is suitable for use on screens, scrubbers, 
belt conveyors, water-wagons, and many other types of equipment. 

A914. Link-Belt. Booklet No. 1541, covering series of automatic coal 
burners for small installations. Originally designed for home use. 

A915. Link-Belt. Applications of Link-Belt stoker firing to com- 
mercial heating plants are listed in Booklet No. 1537. 

A916. Link-Belt. Automatic generation of process steam, high or low 
pressure, by an air control which does not require manual adjustment, is 
illustrated in Booklet No. 1538. 

A917, Mine Safety Appliances, Pittsburgh. Hand operated hydrogen 
sulfide detector for quick, accurate detection of low but dangerous 
concentrations. Equipment is pictured as being portable and_ suitable 
for use under almost any conditions. 

A918. Northern Blower, Cleveland. Bulletin No. 1002-2, illustrat- 
ing ‘‘Norblo’’ slow speed exhaust fans used with dust collecting equip- 
ment, gives operating data for 9 different size fans. 

A919, Ohio Carbon, Lakewood, Ohio. Attractive folder tells you 
what to look for when ordering carbon brushes. 

A920. Ohio Carbon. Form 794 shows how the manufacturer placing 
an order for carbon brushes can chart his plant to insure easier ordering, 
proper selection and maintenance. 

A921. Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. Latest Pangborn release 
contains information on dust collectors, airless blast cleaning apparatus, 
blast room equipment, blast machines, and different types of blast 
accessories. 

A922. Practical Instrument Co., Chicago. Booklet tells necessary 
facts about air-temperature, electrically operated Practical recording 
instruments, for 24 hour use. 

A923. Republic Steel, Cleveland. May, The Enduro Era, gives vivid 
illustration of stainless use, not only in heavy industry, but in the 
smaller, more personally attractive fields. 

A924. Republic Steel. May Toncan Topics reviews the latest news 
in the use of this copper-molybdenum-iron pipe. Numerous photos show 
how varied corrosion problems are being met with this alloy. 

A925. Stephens-Adamson, Aurora, III. Conveyors and elevators, and 
eae parts, are described and vividly illustrated in this large 36-page 
00klet. 

A926. Surface Combustion, Toledo, Ohio. Standard Rated Forging 
Furnaces, Pot Furnaces and Air_ es suitable for use in many 
varied industries. Form No. SC- 

A927. Worthington Pump & ichiiaeiy. Horizontal single piston 
pumps, valve plate style, for general service with pressure up to 75 lb./sq. 
in. Type AA. 

A928. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Diesel engines, vertical 4- 
cycle, direct injection, type BB. 

A929. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Stationary feedwater 
heaters, non-deaerating unit type. 

A930. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Horizontal single piston 
pumps, valve plate type, for general service with pressures up to 
250 Ib./sq. in. Type AC. 

A931. Worthington Pump & Machinery, Harrison, N. J. Vertical 
triplex single -acting pumps, equipped with Worthington’s well-known 

‘Multi-V-Drive.’ 

A932. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Compressors, single hori- 
zontal 3-stage, steam and motor driven, are illustrated in Bulletin L-611- 
B12. Compressors are equipped with feather valve and tapered roller 
bearings. Types HB-3 and HS-3. 

A933. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Bulletin L-611-B11 lists 
specifications for single tandem horizontal 2-stage compressors, Types 
HB-2 and HS-2 Compressors are either steam or motor driven, and 
are equipped with tapered roller bearings and feather valve. 


Received Late for Classification 


A934. Brown Instrument, Philadelphia. More clever information on 
Brown’s Air-o-Line flow and liquid level controllers, temperature regu- 
lators, and pressure controllers. This particular booklet stresses coordi- 
nation and simplicity. 

A935. du Pont. June-July Contemporary Books, not a review of 
current literature, drama or clap-trap, but an indication of “‘Fabrikoid”’ 
usage in covering of books, menus, bound magazines, portfolios, etc. 

A936. Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia. Catalog N-33A, an am- 
bitious presentation of the complete line of Micromax Thermocouple 
Pyrometers. This booklet represents a fine example of clear, complete 
data presentation. 

A937. Link-Belt. Book No. 1552 gives complete dimensions, weights, 
ultimate strengths and list prices for ‘‘RC” line, Silverlink conveyor 
chains, operating over cut-tooth sprocket wheels. 





Chemical Industries, 
25 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 
I would like to receive the following booklets; specify by 
number: 
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Evaluating Liquid Fly Sprays 


By D. F. 


Rohm & Haas Research Laboratories 


HE problem of testing, comparing and evaluating liquid 
insecticides of the general household fly spray type has 
received during the past few years much attention from 
USDA: 


whom 


various 
affiliated 


entomologists and chemists of the and of 


organizations, most of have been 


N.A.I.D.M. 


during the 


commercial 
with the The matter has been particularly active 


past six years during which time the research 


departments of a number of the member companies of the 
N.A.I.D.M. have carried on rather extensive investigations and 
made satisfactory progress in establishing and improving a tech- 
nique for comparing and evaluating the toxicity of liquid con- 
tact household sprays. 

It was early recognized that the controversial state of the 
relative toxicity of the insecticidal principles prevented any 
simple chemical analysis from solving the question of insecti- 
cidal evaluation. For this reason as well as for the important 
fact that, after all, the determination of the actual killing power 
is the only reasonable and sure way of evaluating and com- 
paring sprays, practically all of the work on this problem has 
been directed along the lines of 
logical test method. 
methods 


developing a satisfactory bio- 
A number of interesting and noteworthy 
have been developed and reported on by various 


workers. The more significant of these are discussed below. 


Nelson’s “‘Drop-Test” 


Nelson, H. E. Buc, N. A. Sandowsky and 


Jernakoff discussed in some detail their “Drop-test.” 


In 1934 F.C. 
M. A. 
Essentially this method consists of depositing a very small drop 
of insecticide from a specially made and calibrated pipette on 
the center of the ventral surface of the thorax of an insect. A 
number of different insects can be used in this test although 
Nelson and his co-workers used the cockroach (Blatella ger- 
manica) and the housefiy (Musca-domestica) in most of their 
work. Each insect is treated individually and observed over a 
period of 24 hours. 
used for each test. 


In the case of flies about 60 insects are 
The principal idea back of this test is that 
The 
“Drop-test” method undoubtedly comes closer to doing this 


each insect should receive the same dosage of insecticide. 
than any other so far evolved. Probably the two most serious 
this test are that it 
chilling the insects just before applying the insecticide and that 


criticisms that can be made of involves 
it is far removed from the way in which insecticides are nor- 
mally used; that is, as an air float spray or mist. This technique 
was not offered as a substitute for the Peet-Grady tests but 
was offered as a new laboratory test for determining and com- 
paring the intrinsic toxicity of insecticides. This test method is 
undoubtedly a worthwhile contribution to our knowledge of 
insecticide evaluation and it contains several features that are 
definitely advantageous in any test. 


H. H. Richardson’s Test Method 


In 1931 Richardson discussed in detail a method he developed 
for testing kerosene extracts of pyrethrum and related material. 
This method consisted of a small rectangular chamber inside 
of which could be fitted a copper wire screen cage. Forty to 
sixty flies are released into the cage on the bottom of which 
is closed 


is a sheet of heavy wrapping paper. The chamber 


tightly and 1.6 cc. of into it under 
A fan distributes the mist throughout the 
At intervals of thirty seconds counts are made of 


the number of paralyzed flies and these counts are continued 


insecticide are atomized 
5 lb. air pressure. 


chamber. 
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Murphy 


until over 50 per cent. of the 


flies are down. The test. 1s 


allowed to run for 8 minutes, at 
the end of which time the flies 
are removed and placed in an 


observation cage for 24 hours. 
The per cent. mortality is deter- 
mined at the end of this period. 
Richard- 
son obtains valuable data on the per cent. mortality at the end 


In this test method 
of 24 hours and the speed of the paralytic action on the flies. 
Richardson points out that the speed of paralytic action (the 
time required to paralyze 50 per cent. of the flies) is an excel- 
With pyreth- 
rum this value varies directly with the strength of the sample. 


lent criterion by which to compare insecticides. 


f other materials also. 


Presumably this would be true 


Campbell’s Turntable Test Method 
F. L. Campbell, W. N. Sullivan and H. A. 


lished on a 


Jones have pub 


very interesting and valuable method for testing 


insecticides of the fly spray type. This is called the “Turntable 
Method” because of the revolving table with its glass cylinder 
This method, which is well known and hence 


spray chambers. 


requires no description here, embodies many fine mechanical and 
technical features and the entire procedure has been brought to 
a high point of refinement. This technique has several distinct 


advantages over other methods—the principal one being the 


remarkable speed with which tests may be carried out. Being 
highly mechanical, this method is quite artificial and does not 
attempt to approximate the normal conditions under which fly 
used. 


sprays are Campbell has not proposed this method as a 


substitute for the Peet-Grady test but rather as a laboratory 


control and research work. 
Due to its great speed this test method will undoubtedly find 


wide acceptance in laboratory work. 


method particularly valuable for 


Peet-Grady Test 
In 1928 C. H. Peet and A. 


method they had developed for testing liquid household insecti- 


G. Grady reported in detail on a 
cides. Their work was concerned not only with the develop- 
and 
mechanics of testing the insecticide but it was also very much 


ment, refinement and standardization of the apparatus 
concerned with the continuous breeding of the housefly in large 
numbers under uniform conditions. The method is now so well 
known that there is no necessity for describing it in any detail 
here. Briefly the test employs the housefly reared the year 
About 100 
“standard” flies are introduced into a tightly closed 
chamber measuring 6’ x 6’x 6’ into which are atomized 12 ce. 
The flies 
are left exposed to the atomized mist for exactly 10 minutes, at 


around under uniform conditions as the test insect. 
of these 
of the insecticide under test at 12% lb. air pressure. 
the end of which time the chamber is opened and thoroughly 


aired by means of an exhaust fan. The flies on the floor are 


carefully picked up and placed in an observation cage con- 
taining food and this cage is placed in a room having a con- 
stant temperature of 85° F. 


not on the 


for 24 hours. Any flies that are 


floor at the end of the ten minute 
counted and the number down plus the number up gives the 


total number of flies involved in the test. 


period are 


The number of flies 
on the floor divided by the total number in the test gives the 
“per cent. knockdown” while the number of flies actually dead 
in the observation cages at the end of 24 hours divided by the 
total number of flies in the test gives the “per cent. kill.” The 
method requires that 10 individual tests as above be run on any 
sample of insecticide and that the average “knockdown” and 
“kill” be taken as the significant values. It should be noted that 
this closely the 
which insecticides are normally used. 

In 1932 the Peet-Grady Method was adopted by the 
N.A.I.D.M. as the official method for testing liquid household 


method approaches fairly conditions under 
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insecticides and a minimum kill of 60 per cent. by this method 


was adopted. Since the adoption of the method the insecticide 
sta:dardization committees of the N.A.I.D.M. under the leader- 
ship of C. H. Peet, N. J. Gothard and A. E. Weed have con- 
tinued to do some very commendable cooperative work on 
improving and refining the method. This work is being con- 
tinued with the very friendly cooperation of F. L. Campbell 
of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the 
U.S.D.A. 

The Peet-Grady Method is now being used in about 14 
laboratories for evaluating liquid insecticides of the household 
spray type. The work of these various laboratories on this 
biological test method during the past several years has shown 
that consistent and thoroughly satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained by this method when it is properly used. Practically 
every laboratory now obtains such results in its own work. 
Cooperative work between the various laboratories has not 
always yielded consistent results—there being wide discrepancies 
between the results reported from some laboratories on the 
same solutions of pyrethrum extract, thiocyanates, etc. A num- 
ber of laboratories, however, are able to obtain quite consistent 
results. One very important factor that would account for the 
discrepancies in the results obtained by some laboratories lies in 
the fact that they do not rigidly follow the Peet-Grady Method 
as outlined in Soap, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 1932. Other factors un- 
doubtedly enter into this problem, such, for instance, as the 
varying resistance of the flies bred in different laboratories. 
This whole question of coordinating the results of the various 
laboratories is now being very actively worked upon. Unques- 
tionably the establishment of a standard test sample and a more 
thorough standardization of the various factors involved in the 
Peet-Grady Method will go a great way in eliminating the dis- 
crepancies now found. 

In our own laboratories we have been using the Peet-Grady 
Method for many years, not only as a biological control test 
for our thiocyanate insecticide concentrate, Lethane 384, but 
also as a test method for use in our research work. In all this 
work we have followed a very definitely standardized procedure 
and used a standardized insecticide. This has resulted in our 
obtaining entirely consistent and dependable results year after 
year On sprays made up of extracts of pyrethrum or derris or 
solutions of thiocyanates and other materials. 

In the Peet-Grady Method workers in the field of insecticides 
have an instrument through the use of which they may obtain 
such absolutely necessary information as the killing power and 
the speed of action of the various insecticidal principles. When 
properly used this test will yield data that are dependable, con- 
sistent and capable of being reproduced. 
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Properties of an Efficient 


Boil-off Medium 


Chemists of the Houghton Laboratories in Philadelphia have 
just completed a 2-year study of boil-off mediums and report 
on the necessary characteristics for such products. For 
example, it is commonly recognized that one of the requisites 


of an effective boil-off agent is fatty matter of some nature. 
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Fatty matter properly saponified provides a certain amount 
of lather and suds in the hosiery dyeing machine which is 
necessary to provide a cushion. The cushioning effect produced 
by the fatty matter keeps the hosiery from tangling in the bags 
and at the same time acts as a lubricant to keep the hose from 
rubbing against each other or against the sides and parts of 
the machine. If the hosiery is permitted to chafe and rub, it 
will appear to have a nap or fuzz that will show up as irregular 
streaks, etc. 


Question of Solubility 

In determining the type and amount of fatty matter best 
suited for all conditions of hosiery dyeing it was necessary, Ist, 
to take into consideration the question of solubility. 

Low titer fats are the more soluble and are therefore pre- 
ferred due to the fact that they can be more readily put into 
solution and used, and also can be more readily rinsed from 
the goods after they have served their useful purpose. 

Not all low titer fats are suitable; those of the unsaturated 
type tend to leave the silk more lustrous, and the present day 
tendency of hosiery is to produce silk stockings that are free 
from the stove-pipe hat gloss. 

Another objection to the many low titer forms of fatty matter 
is the fact that many of them when made into soap by an acid 
or alkali saponification tend to hydrolyze rapidly, making the 
bath cloudy or milky and at the same time reacting with any 
metallic salts present in the water, such as lime, magnesium, 
iron, etc., to produce soap of an insoluble nature. 
uble soaps form in curds and balls. 
on the goods and form grease spots, 


These insol- 
They become precipitated 


Necessary Properties of Fatty Matter 

The proper type of fatty matter must have the following 
characteristics: 1. Low in titer; 2. Readily dissolved; 3. Free 
rinsing; 4. Produce no added, objectionable luster; 5. Must 
not hydrolyze rapidly; 6. Must not react with water to produce 
lime curds, ete.; 7. Must not lather too profusely; 8. Must 
lather sufficiently to prevent rubbing and chafing. 

The next question after the selection of the fatty matter is 
the amount to be used, This, of course, will vary according 
to the type of hosiery dyeing machine. In a rotary dyeing 
machine the proportion of hosiery to that of water is greater 
than is true with a paddle type machine. This makes it neces- 
sary to increase the amount of boil-off agent added to the water 
in a paddle type machine as compared with the same weight 
of hosiery in a rotary machine. 

A third problem which requires considerable investigation in 
the field is that of obtaining the proper pH value and retain- 
ing it. 


Proper pH Range 

Leading authorities agree that the optimum pH value of a 
silk degumming bath lies betwen 10 and 10.5. If the bath has 
a pH value higher than 10.5 the fibroin of the silk is attacked 
and weakened. If the pH value falls below 10, the degumming 
is retarded. Thus it is evident that the ideal boil-off or degum- 
ming bath should have a pH value of not over 10.5 but above 
10. It is also desirable to maintain this pH value as con- 
stantly as possible throughout the degumming and dyeing 
operation. 

Of all the alkalies available few meet the given requirements. 
Many combinations of alkalies can be made which will provide 
an initial pH value of 10.5, but the nature of the sericin on the 
silk and the soaking oils used in the throwing lower the pH 
value in the first few minutes of degumming to 8 or lower. 
Little gumming can be done in a case where the pH value of 
the bath is so lowered. If the bath is started off with a pH 
value higher than 10.5, such as 11.5, there is a danger of 
stripping the gum too rapidly and attacking the fibroin, thus 
weakening the hosiery and reducing its wearing quality. 
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Meet the Adhesives 


An Introduction to this Interesting Family 
of Chemical Specialties 


By Charles F. Mason, Ph. D. 


ONSTANT introduction of new synthetic and modified 

natural materials in various forms into home and indus- 

trial utensils carries with it the necessity of adhesives 
for repairing broken parts and attaching such materials either 
to themselves or to others. These problems are still being 
solved by largely empirical methods with satisfaction though 
little effort has been made to place adhesives upon a strictly 
scientific basis from the point of view of methods of application, 
time of drying, strength of bond, and the mechanism of the 
phenomena of cohesion and adhesion, 

Practical methods have resulted in the accumulation of over 
one thousand published formulas under the general headings 
of glues, mucilages, pastes, cements, binding materials, calking 
compounds, and sealing compositions with the briefest directions 
for formulation, and use in specific cases. One hundred and 
thirty patents have been granted in this field in the past thirty 
years with considerable activity in recent years, especially in 
patenting synthetic materials like resins, and their plasticized 
modifications for adhesive purposes. 

Physical data upon each composition has been sadly lacking. 
Coefficients of expansion and compression over a wide tempera- 
ture range, refractive index, penetration, flow point and _ its 
have not till now been 
Specific instances of financial losses due to this lack 
of knowledge are the cracking of glass skylights due to lack 
of plasticity in the calking compound or putty placed in crevices 
between glass and iron, repetition of labor upon guaranteed 
waterproofing and calking contracts in large office buildings, 


reaction, whether acid or alkaline, 


studied. 


and the return of Cellophane wrapped packages because the 
joints were not sealed or labels had fallen off. 

A classification of adhesive materials can be made from many 
points of view. Use, composition, and properties are itemized 
below. 

Use: Acid proof, hot patching, leather, oil field, pipe joints, 
dental, artificial wood, highly porous surfaces, glass, marble, 
wood, optical, floors, refractory, thermoplastics, electrical insu- 
lating, metals, films, abrasives, bristles, paper, textiles, boilers, 
roofing, gas impermeable, and waterproofing. 

Composition: Oil cements, resinous cements, rubber cements, 
glues, albuminous cements, glycerol cements, non-organic such 
as gypsum, lime, iron, silicates and other minerals. 

Properties: Acid proof, alkali proof, heat resistant, plastic, 
flexible, non-corrosive, water resistant, rapid setting, transparent, 
thermoplastic, electrical insulating and oil resistant. 

Obviously a universal adhesive for general use in the home 
or industry is impossible. From the large number of formulas 
now available one may be chosen wisely only after due con- 
sideration of the physical and chemical properties of the com- 
ponents, the resulting mixture, the objects to be joined, the 
strength of bond, and the use history of the joint. Claims upon 
the merits of adhesives in patent literature, advertising and 
store demonstrations have often been questioned yet the brick 
adhering to a small metal plate and hanging from a chain in 
the demonstration is under-emphasized, to say the least, when 
one considers the results of McBain and Hopkins who obtained 
bonding strengths of two and one-half tons per square inch 
with wood, metals and other materials employing such simple 
adhesives as glue, gelatine, shellac, and sodium silicate. 

A joint results when a liquid or plastic material solidifies by 
drying, oxidation, or setting between the objects to be joined. 
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Such joints can be divided into two classes, mechanical and 
specific. The former includes porous substances and the latter 
non-porous or non-absorbing ones. A few examples of me- 
chanical joints are wood, minerals, carbon in its various forms, 
unglazed porcelain, paper, leather, and 
More specific examples are polished metals, resin plastics, glass, 
porcelain, fused silica, rubber, Cellophane, and non-porous re- 
fractories. 


textiles, cast iron. 


A mechanical joint possessing a high bonding strength is easy 
to visualize; but one with a specific joint is not, and the ad- 
hesive action has usually been attributed to wetting, adsorption, 
or even chemical action. In the case of rubber, Cellophane, and 
resin plastics a species of interaction can be easily detected. 
Such adhesives are usually formulated with a softening agent 
for the substance to be joined. Either rubber, resin or cellulose 
in solution will be deposited upon drying and leave an inter- 
mittent film of material similar to those joined. However, in 
the case of glass and metals this is not the case, and in view of 
the fact that the action of adsorption has been proven absent 
except in the case of gelatine between plates of fused silica, 
the bonding action must be attributed to wetting until more 
evidence is available. Equally strong joints of a mixed and 
compound nature have been obtained with glass joined by shel- 
lac varnish neutral case of the 
shellac 


silicate. In the 
silicate there may be specific chemical action, but in the 


and sodium 


its solvent action upon glass is hard to visualize. 


Failure in Joints 

The principal causes of failure in joints are insufficient drying, 
discontinuous films, films of varying thickness and_ bubbles. 
The last three factors can be controlled by careful application, 
but the first requires time even with forced drying, which is 
questionable in many cases. The fact that it requires three 
weeks for gelatine to dry, when pressed between two metal 
discs three-quarters of an inch in diameter, proves that imper- 
fect drying is the major reason for failure of specific joints. 
Some of the results obtained by McBain and Hopkins are listed 
in the tables below. 
Adhesive Nickel tension 


Drying time Lead tension 


CeIatIe” cee ck.ds 17 days 900 Ibs. sq. in. 800 Ibs. sq. in. 
Sodium silicate ........ 7! hae 500 * “ 300 “* « « 
Nitro-cellulose ......... 3s“ 1600 “ “« « 500 “ « & 
GENE ote aasne a tens as 3500 “« “« « 600 “« « « 
WHEN <ccae es Cunepeucas 2 1200 “« “« « 500 «es 
GiGG, FIG 66 6ces 16 “ 1200 “« “« « 

Ghie; MAPiNe§ i. ccd enc 4 « 1100 “« “« « 


Gam Arabié «...666<.06% jzco 
The results for mild steel, cast iron, copper, brass, aluminum, 
and tin range approximately 


nickel. 


in the same order of degree as of 
The lower results for lead can be attributed neither to 
the adhesive film nor to its bond to the metal, but to the lead 
itself which gave away as evidenced by an examination of the 
test piece after removal from the testing machine. 

The generalizations deduced from these tests are that better 
results are obtained by spreading a thin layer of adhesive and, 
after allowing it to dry, applying another thin one and joining 
the objects by hand, taking care to even the film and remove all 
bubbles. with 
improvement. Roughening 


Roughening sand or emery 


with a_ tool 


paper makes no 


which forms ridges 


Pe) 





The higher the atomic volume and 
The 
higher the tensile strength, elasticity, and hardness, the stronger 
the joint. 


results in weaker joints. 


compressibility of the objects joined, the weaker the joints. 


Adhesive results of shellac creosote mixtures (with wood) 
are listed below. 
Tension Stress 
Formula lbs. sq. in. lbs. sq. in. 
Brow shellac ie : ° 90 / 
4400 3400 
Creosote ] \ 
Orange shellac 95 | 
Creosote cache ; ; : 1 4900 4800 
fy cs nr a } 
Orange shellac ..... Joe ae 90 | 
Creosote Ke ed : rr 9 1000 4600 
Ammonia (0.880) : : 1 { 
Orange shellac 83 ' 
Creosote ag eee 10 3300 2500 
Formaldehyde ........... 7 \ 


The creosote in the above formulas was of the beech wood 


variety and would have to be one of the colophony types to 
blend with shellac. 

Tension and shearing stresses of two to two and one-half 
tons per square inch for mechanical wooden joints are inter- 
esting and show how futile it is to blend various adhesives and 


make up new formulas with the object of obtaining stronger 


bonds 
Adhesive results for glass surfaces are listed in the next 
table. 
Tenst Tension 
lbs. sq. in bs. sq. im. 
esit Drying time One Coat Two Coats 
Nitro-cellulose .. : ; 19 days 1000 
Gelatine ........ 19 250 
Fish glue ........ 2 ” 500 
Shellac varnisl 2 1100 a 
Sodium silicate oa eae (2.5) 19-30 300 200 
Sodium silicate ........ ; (2.9) 1000 500 
Sodium silicate ks wae Aide (3) 6 600 800 
Sodium silicate ........ (3.3) " 600 800 


The figures opposite sodium silicate represent the ratio 


of silicon dioxide to sodium oxide and are grade indicators used 
in commerce by companies who market such materials. The 


maximum tension exhibited by that with ratio of 2.9 1s 


interesting. 
Plainly This 


is the direct opposite of the result obtained with mechanical 


two coats result in a weaker joint than one. 


joints like wood and more porous minerals. This might be 
explained in the latter case by rapid absorption of the first coat 
which resulted in an uneven and discontinuous film. The 


weaker joint obtained with two coats of sodium silicate upon 
glass is verification of some specific interaction with the glass 
which after coming to equilibrium is no longer affected by 
further applications. 

Such adhesives as casein, animal and vegetable glues, and 
sodium silicate are useless when the joints are to be immersed 
cold water. 


in either hot or In such cases resins or asphalts 


must be employed. For comparative purposes the tensions in 
pounds per square inch are listed in the next table for a few 
of such materials used on polished nickel: 








The resins are decidedly inferior to glue and sealing wax; 
but they do suffice in many cases, and they produce stronger 
bonds when they are plasticized to render them flexible. 
However the resinous or varnish type of adhesive is very satis- 
factory for sand and emery papers. In such uses the film is 
exposed to the air for drying, and oxidation and polymerization 
reactions are considered to take place in such materials. 


Value of Empirical Experiments 

Very remarkable results are obtained by empirical experi- 
menting to meet specific adhesive purposes. Asphaltic com- 
pounds can be melted and poured into sidewalks for water- 
proofing purposes against seepage into basements and city sub- 
ways without any offensive odor and without inconveniencing 
pedestrians who may step upon the freshly laid joint without 
tracking the material over the pavement. Another example of 
unusual modern use is the introduction of calking compounds 
with the aid of a pressure gun into the crevices of large modern 
factory buildings (which are constructed largely of glass) to 
render them water and wind proof. This material expands and 
contracts with changes of temperature, remains plastic upon 
brick and adheres 
strongly to the steel window and door sashes. 


aging, is absorbed into the 


or concrete, 


The Metallic Borates 
As Insecticides 


A recently granted English patent, No. 446,373, discloses 
methods for the production of the metallic borates which are 
suggested as insecticides. One or more of the metals, zinc, tin 
or copper, is treated with an aqueous solution of boric acid in 
the presence of ammonia and air or oxygen. In carrying out 
the process, one or more of the above-named metals may be 
dipped in a solution of boric acid in aqueous ammonia, air or 
oxygen being blown through the solution, 

In a Ist phase the boric acid forms borate of ammonia, while 
the metal in the presence of ammonia unites with the oxygen 
blown through the liquid, forming the oxide of the metal. In 
the 2nd phase, the oxide of the metal reacts on the borate of 
ammonia forming the required borate or borates of the metals 
liberating the ammonia which can _ be 
recovered by dissolving it in a further quantity of boric acid. 
The metal borate being insoluble can be withdrawn from the 


used, simultaneously 


solution, then dried and diluted with an inert substance to the 
required concentration according to its use. 


Steps in Manufacture 

The following examples are given to illustrate how the 
process can be carried out by means of a tower. 

(1) The tower is filled with copper in threads or bars or 
shavings, and an aqueous solution of boric acid of 5 to 6%. 
At the bottom of the tower, gaseous ammonia is supplied mixed 
with air. The ammonium borate formed attacks the copper 
with great rapidity and copper borate forms which separates 
off from the solution. 


Time arene After 3 to 4 hours the copper borate is 

Adhesive of drying Ibs. sq. in. extracted, filtered and dried. After pulverizing, the product is 
Sealing wax 4000 ready for use. 
Marine glue ... ree 315 | : v ; . 4 
~are ms mrlbes ve 3150 (2) The tower is filled with small pieces of copper and a 
itch , . ite ; ree, ear 1550 ° e ° e may @ rl 
ora . re sikaes +300 solution of ammonium borate of 4-5% is added. Then a slow 
Raldite Phage ns 4“ 1900 current of air is passed through the liquid (10 cu. meters per 
Bakelite ...%... ntbsataun stash Soe 800 hour per cu. meter of the volume of the liquid), and the separa- 
eee resin 1600 tion of the copper borate is obtained. The yield of the tower 
“ster gum 1500 ‘ - ‘. ater A 2 ef 
Gusiacum 1350 1S 800 to 1,500 kilogs of copper borate (of 35-40% Cu) per 
Dammar gum .......cccccccecccce cecen 1200 cubic meter of volume of the tower per day. 
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Manufacturer 


By Joseph V. Meigs 


HE extent of the development activities of the large 
manufacturer makes desirable in many cases the estab- 
lishment of a patent department in order that new 
developments, in which substantial investments are made, may 
be suitably protected under the patent law. Where 
department exists patent applications are filed as a matter of 


such a 


course on all new developments of a patentable nature and 
where doubt as to patentability exists, that doubt is frequently 
resolved in favor of filing an application in accordance with 
established development 
(1) potential 


well rules. Every new commercial 
contains at least four patent factors or questions : 
infringement of a valid patent covering a prior invention belong- 
ing to some person or corporation other than the person or cor- 
poration making the new development in question, (2) the 
potential patentability of the development in question, (3) the 
loss of the right to a patent by undue delay in filing an application 
after public use of the invention claimed therein and, (4) the pos- 
sibility of the existence of a parallel development by a competi- 
tor who has already filed or contemplates filing an application to 
protect his investment. 

Each of these factors makes it desirable to file a 
application to protect each new and 
development. 


patent 
presumably patentable 

(1) From the infringement point of view, it is of course 
elementary that the issue of a patent does not create a pre- 
sumption of noninfringement of a patent covering an earlier 
invention and does not give the patentee and his assignees the 
right, per se, to practice the invention covered thereby. It may 
or may not infringe a patent covering some earlier invention. 
Nevertheless the fact that one obtains a patent raises the pre- 
sumption that there is a patentable distinction between that which 
is covered by the claims of the patent and the prior art, and 
it may happen that where two parties operate under their own 
respective patents, both are independent improvers on some 
earlier, perhaps expired, more basic patent and neither infringes 
upon the other’s domain. There are cases where the existence 
of a patentable difference has coincided with a decree of non- 
infringement (Mitchell v. Tilghman, 86 U. S. 287; Schumacher 
v. Cornell, 96 U. S. 549; Kokomo Fence Machine Co. v. Kitsel- 
man, 189 U. S. 8, 19), and it sometimes is helpful to have in 
effect a certificate from the Patent Office that one’s improve- 
ment is patentably different from what has gone before, 1.c., 
helpful in proving noninfringement of a patent covering an 
earlier invention where that patent is a relatively slight advance 
in the art, not of a basic, pioneer or outstanding character and 
not broad enough to embrace the later invention. 

(2) If there is reasonable likelihood that a new development 
is patentable, the filing of an application is justifiable for the 
obvious reason that the ownership of a valid patent covering 
a development representing substantial outlays provides the 
legal right to restrain infringement and _ piracy. 

(3) A valid patent cannot be obtained if there is more than 
two years’ delay in filing an application after public use of 
the alleged invention claimed. The object of any new develop- 
ment is to make money by the use of a process or the manu- 
facture and sale of an article, machine or composition of matter. 
It is the public upon which the manufacturer must ultimately 
depend for his sales. Irrespective of when the alleged inven- 
tion was made, if the filing of a patent application covering 
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Patents and the Small 





that invention is delayed more 
than two years aiter the first 
public use thereof, claims de- 
fining an invention embodied by 





such use are invalid. It has even been held that where a process 


is secretly practiced, claims covering that process are invalidated 
by a public use and sale of the product thereof more than two 
years prior to the filing of an application covering the process. 

(4) Different individuals and corporations frequently carry 
out, all unknown to each other, parallel developments each repre 


senting substantial investments. If each files a patent applica 


tion and claims the development, the Patent Office will institute 


proceedings (an interference or interferences) to determine 


which is prior and thereafter the successful contestant can pro 


ceed to get his patent. If one of the individuals or corpora- 


tions fails to file an application, he may find his business 


threatened actually or potentially by the existence of a patent 


owned by his competitor. If he has proper proof of his prior 
ity he can successtully defend himself in the Federal courts, if 


sued for infringement. He can also file an application within 


certain time limits, copy his competitor’s claims and institute an 
interference proceeding in the Patent Office. In both instances, 
however, the burden of proof of priority is heavy and upon the 
party who failed to file an application or delayed in so doing. 

These are some of the well known reasons why it is desirabl 
to secure adequate patent protection on new developments. 

The small or relatively small manufacturer who is activel 
engaged in new developments needs competent patent counsel 
and assistance which he may find difficulty in obtaining, in view 
of the expense. His patent counsel should be at least as fami‘iar 
with the background and details of the development as are the 
chemists and engineers who create it. This service is not diffi- 
cult for the large corporation with a staff of full time patent 


attorneys whose duty it is to possess the qualifications neces 


sary and who have the time to devote to intimate studies o 
new processes, products and machines. 

The smaller manufacturer naturally turns to private patent 
counsel because the establishment of a patent department is too 
expensive. It is not appreciated as much as it ought to be 
that the proper preparation of patent documents requires famili- 
arity not only with the law, but with (1) the fundamental sci- 
ences underlying the client’s business and (2) familiarity with 
the details of that business in its technical and economic aspects. 
There seems to be a more or less general theory that a good 
patent lawyer can win his client’s case (when the latter is a 
plaintiff) no matter how inexpertly the patent application may 
have been prosecuted in the Patent Office. Numerous cases 
have been lost as the result of lack of sufficient care and ability 
in the work leading to the grant of a patent. Any engineer or 


attorney can see the externals of an invention and describe 


what he happens to see. It is not so easy to dig down to the 
fundamentals and grasp the basic thing of which the immedi- 
ate machine, process, article or composition is perhaps only one 
embodiment and frequently a rather misleading embodiment at 
that. 
arity with everything in the art prior to the invention in ques- 
A study 
of some court opinions suggests that the present day patentee is 
in somewhat the same position as Shakespeare’s Shylock, 1.e., 


Accurate description and definition is not enough. Famili- 


tion is necessary, coupled with legal and patent ability. 
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if the patentee claims a trifle too much or too little, he is out of 


court. 

Consequently much time and effort are necessary to do the 
highest grade patent work and some arrangement within the 
manufacturer’s patent budget and not unfair to his patent counsel 
is equally important. 

One possible solution is to prepare a careful patent budget 
which the afford and then contract with 
private patent counsel to take care of all patent work within 
reasonable limits for a definite sum per month or year. This 
has the advantage for the manufacturer that he at least keeps 


manufacturer can 


within his budget and does not spend so much on patents in 


one year that he can afford little or nothing the next year. 


What Good 
Will Advertising Do Me? 


By J. Fuld 


Director of Sales, Fuld Bros., Inc. 


HEN I first went into business I thought I knew all 
about advertising. It took a good many years of 
practical application to reach the more mature posi- 

tion of NOT knowing, 
Nevertheless I do not want to miss telling you about the 
wonderful period of confidence, years ago, when I really knew 
all about advertising. 


It was a glorious experience. If you've 


never gone through it, you have a treat in store. It may not 
last long, but while it lasts it is glorious. 
It comes to you all at once. All prospective purchasers sud- 


denly become saps, nitwits, and imbeciles. And the supply 
seems inexhaustible; there is one born every minute and every 
once in a while twins or triplets are thrown in for good 
measure. All these morons and stooges are waiting to be taken 
in by the skillful literary concoctions of direct mail advertising. 
A great idea is worked out, an attractive series of mailing pieces 
is produced, a perfect list of victims is chosen, and the campaign 
not only is ready but the whole procedure has been a wonderful 
lark, because up until that time we really know all about Direct 
Mail Advertising. 

Here is where another important law of advertising begins 
to make itself felt. The present generation of saps have very 
little talent for their calling. They have no dependable gifts 
for industrious application to their trade. 


and fall out of line. 


They become restless 
And when you discover the saps falling 
and rebelling, you have reached an important point in the 
development of your advertising. There are two possible 
You can sit back and prove that advertising 


doesn’t pay or you can keep on advertising. 


choices of action. 
If you quit and 
write the end on the advertising venture, nothing special hap- 
pens; but business proceeds thereafter with just a little more 
acid flavor. If you keep on, one of two developments results. 
You may go broke trying or you may succeed. The thing we 
would all like to know is just how to make sure that the victim 
will willingly play victim. 

First, that the 
advertiser himself is the real victim of his own advertising. 


I am beginning to suspect certain things. 


Second, that being the victim of one’s own advertising is not a 
half bad occupation. 


* Delivered before the recent meeting of the National Sanitary Supply 
Association in N. Y. City. 
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The matter is one that varies with individual requirements and 
has to be worked out in each case in a manner not only 
advantageous to the client but also not too burdensome to the 
counsel. 

There are numerous relatively small organizations which are 
actively engaged in creating new things and thus materially 
assisting in restoring prosperity. Patent protection for their 
efforts and investments is undoubtedly a necessity. It is also 
“overhead” expense. The patent attorney, who is properly 
skilled technically and legally and who can also put himself 
in his client’s position and appreciate the economic problems 
involved, can do a great deal to assist in the revival of business 
activity and general welfare. 





The new Fuld Plant at Baltimore. 


An advertiser, sooner or later, discovers that in advertising 
he has obligated himself to do certain things and to meet cer- 
tain specifications and to follow certain policies which if he has 
any honor or ability he is bound to fulfil. 
than he can possibly accomplish and then proceeds to make 
good. 


He promises more 


He finds himself doing the impossible and he makes 
good to the letter because he has set it down for all the world 
to read. He takes his promises and his claims more seriously 
than do his prospects: He daes better than he knows how. 

Tt would be silly for me to try to prove to you that you 
should, or should not, advertise. 
on you 


Entirely too much depends 
whether advertising would pay you or not. But 
being a reckless gambler, I’d like to “betcha”—(you know I am 
no money man but—just “betcha”) that you can make advertis- 
ing a very interesting and exciting department of your busi- 
ness. And that it will open up possibilities hitherto hidden. 

There may be many other things necessary, but all that I 
think that is needed is to have a service on products about which 
you are enthusiastic and let your prospects know it. Don’t let 
doubts take the form of reasons. You know what your custo- 
mers need and what they want. You know how to acquire these 
things. You can tell them about what you have quicker and 
less expensively through the mail than any other way. And I 
don’t believe that such advertising has to be especially elaborate. 
What it lacks in beauty and color, it can make up in enthusiasm 
and sincerity. What it lacks in free offers or give-away prices 
it can offset with quality and performance. I know that there 
are plenty of sensible reasons for NOT advertising and there’s 
only one FOR advertising. But the one is such a good one— 
you want more people to know you and what you are doing. 

I like to buy from advertisers and sell to advertisers. I like 
my customers to be advertised because I know that they are 
going to make me give them the best I’ve got to keep up with 
them. 
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Insecticide Makers Meet at Chicago 

Standardization was the theme most stressed at the semi- 
annual meeting of the National Association of Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Manufacturers held 
as usual at the 
Hotel in Chicago on 
June 8th and 9th. A new 
record for attendance was made. 
After nearly a decade of labor 
the Association 


Edgewater 
Beach 


gave tentative 
approval to definite standards for 
insecticides and disinfectants. 
Said President W. B. Eddy: 
“Standardization can be sepa- 
rated into 3 time phases: Ist, 
in which both the manufacturer 
and the consumer are groping 
for better things; 2nd, in which 
the manufacturer has learned to 
do a job and turns out a good 
product ; 
difficult 
reason of 





N. A. 1. D. M. PRESIDENT 
W. B. EDDY 


and, 3rd, the most 


“ Standardization is our outstand- : : 
ing problem.” stage, in which, by 
business decline or 
ease of manufacture, many concerns enter the field, with cutting 
of prices and lowering of quality. The 3rd is the present one.” 
“It is a question how far the association can police the situa- 
tion,” the president said, “but it can set minimums and endorse 
products conforming thereto.” He said the fact that something 
of a mystery had been thrown about the industry had created 
a difficult problem for working out by its members. 

Yardstick approved by the association for measuring insecti- 
cide products was in the nature of the following standard of 
comparison to apply to a household liquid spray-type insecticide: 

1. When tested by the Peet-Grady method and the N. A. 1.& 
D. M. official control insecticide by methods prescribed it shall 
yield an average kill of not less than 95% of the average kill 
by the official control product. 

2. Product shall be harmless to humans and warm-blooded 
household animals, 

3. When sprayed as directed it shall not stain. 

4. When used by the customer it shall not penetrate its 
packages. 

5. It shall be non-corrosive to metal. 

6. It shall have no odor, with none specified. 

7. Its flash point shall be not less than 125° F. 

In working out this system, it was decided that manufac- 
turers shall have access to the control product made up as a 
blend of the products of virtually all the leading sources of 
supply, with means of packaging, labeling, shipping, identifying 
and instructions for use rigidly supervised. 

Former President C. P. McCormick, reporting at length on 
the activities of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, stated that 
while business as a whole should and in most cases did recog- 
nize the prime necessity for helping to improve the unemploy- 
ment situation that business at large should now take the 
offensive against its traducers. 


Endorse New Publicity Campaign 

The Association gave wholehearted approval to the work of 
the publicity committee and there is a strong possibility that the 
campaign will be continued and enlarged. 

Departing from the custom of holding the December meeting 
in N. Y. City, the Association approved the idea of scheduling 
the next meeting in Philadelphia at the Pennsylvania Athletic 
Association. 
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Novel Electric Vaporizer 

A new way tor killing flys and insects is offered by the 
Vapator E‘ectric Spider, being marketed by Edelman Co., 6429 
St. Lawrence ave.., 
Chicago, All the user 
need do is plug it in- 
\ potent 
vapor is 


to a socket. 
pyrethrum 
said to be expelled. 
According to the 
manufacturer a : 
pint treatment clears 
18,000 cu. ft. and con- 
sumes only 0.125 Kw. 
Hr. Current 
off automatically 
when 


shuts 


treatment is 
finished. Each gal- 
SECO has 
6.4 oz. high test pyr- 


lon of 
ethrum extracted 
from 1 Ib. 
Japanese pyrethrum 
flowers and contains not less than 0.1536 oz. as pyrethrins, 
measuring killing power. 
liquid, Seco, for $2.00. 


A new fly and insect killer. 


cultured 


Unit sells for $4.95 and the pyrethrum 


Marketing Campaigns—Advertising Notes 
Announcement of a new advertising campaign for Sinclair 
P, D. insect spray was made by Sinclair Refining last month. 
Campaign will run in more than 200 newspapers beginning 
now and continuing through September. Featured in the adver- 
tising will be the fact that the spray has a new “cedar bouquet,” 
which makes it pleasant to humans but does not lessen its 
effectiveness against flies, mosquitos, moths and other insects. 
It was stated that every batch of the spray manufactured is 
“death-tested” on 1,000 live insects at the Sinclair “fly 
in East Chicago, Ind. Insects 
age when they are toughest 


farm” 
used in the tests are of the 
and hardest to kill. 


Advertising Agency handles the account. 


Federal 


P. & G. will boost Chipso sales with a new radio program, 
“Home Sweet Home,” on the NBC Blue Network. Contract 
calls for 12 weeks, Monday through Friday, 10.15-10.30 A. M. 

Summer radio broadcasting plans for chemical specialty com- 
panies include a renewal of B. T. 
program for “Bab-O” minute program which 
has been shifted from the blue to red NBC network. P. & G. 
has added a new program, bringing their total to 9, newest to 
advertise “Chipso” 5 mornings a week on the red network. A 
similar P. & G. program is also running on the blue network, 
thus double-checking “Chipso” advertising on the air. 


sabbitt’s “David Harum” 
cleanser, a 15 


Lever 
Bros., another prominent soap producer, is sponsoring 3 pro- 
grams on the CBS network for the summer. 

Penn Salt’s specialty division appoints Fletcher & Ellis as 
agency for advertising. 

Gold Dust Corp., N. Y. City, appoints H. E. Hinman, for- 
merly with Erwin Wasey & Co., Chicago, as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 

Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., appoints Lake-Spiro-Cohn, 
Inc., to handle advertising of their Mufti Shoe White, a new 
shoe cleaner. 


Gadi Purchases Compo Chemical 
Gadi, Inc., Memphis, maker of Gadi White Way shoe polish, 


purchases Compo Chemical, Boston, manufacturer of Compo 
Production of latter firm will be trans- 
ferred to Memphis plant at 138 Hernando st., with J. F. Lind- 


berg in charge of the new division. 


color dyes for shoes. 
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Attractive Molded Soap Dispenser 

A new soap pulverizer for lavatory use in home, office, or 
factory, which at the twist of a small crank converts a cake 
milled toilet 
soap contained within a 


of fine, 


molded Textolite hous- 
ing into pulverized 
form and feeds it into 
the hands of the user, 
has been announced by 
the Voorhis - Tiebout 
Company, Inc., Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. 
Operating on much 
the same principle as a 
rotary nutmeg grater, 
the device finely gran- 
ulates a specially pre- 
pared bar of soap hav- 
ing less than 2% mois- 





ture content and de- 

livers it to the user. 

A fresh cake of soap 

can be easily inserted since the entire front of the dispenser 
may be removed when reloading is necessary. There are 1000 


handwashings in each cake. The plastic housing is used because 
it eliminates any possibility of corrosion; its finish is permanent, 
easy to keep clean. The housing is modern in appearance and 


is custom-molded for Voorhis-Tiebout by the G. E. 


Food and Drug Bill Defeated in the House 


In the final rush last month the House defeated the much 
Food, Bill. Probably 
a new bill will be introduced in Congress when it convenes next 
winter. The bill was called up in the House on June 19th and 
passed as reported by the Committee on Foreign and Interstate 
Commerce, 


discussed Federal Drugs and Cosmetics 


It then went into conference where radical changes 


were made in the text. It was then defeated on the floor of the 


I L¢ yuse, 


Warns on Labeling Cleansers “Antiseptic” 
The U. 


tion, has released the following notice: ‘There have been noted 


S. Dept. of Agriculture, Food and Drug Administra- 


on the market numerous hand soaps recommended as “cleansers” 
and “solvents for grease and grime,” which are labeled as being 
“Antiseptic”. Examination of several brands thus labeled dis- 
closes that they do not possess antiseptic properties as used on 
the hands. 

Such statements as “Antiseptic”, 
teed Antiseptic”, 


“Safe Antiseptic’, ‘“Guaran- 
etc., on products which possess no antiseptic 
properties constitute misbranding under the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act and render the shippers of such misbranded products 
liable to the penalties of the Act.” 


Formula for Soluble Disinfectant Block 
\ soluble disinfectant block may be compounded from pine 
oil, soap, and naphthalene. As a basis for experiment, melt 
12 lb. of naphthalene and add 2% lb. of soft soap, together 
with 2% lb. of pine oil. Stir thoroughly together, cool, color, 
blocks. Such a block will slowly emulsify in 
water, giving a good disinfectant solution. 


and cut into 


Alternatively, rosin 
soap may be used in place of soft soap. In this case the rosin 
oil is saponified in the presence of the other ingredients by 
means of 50% caustic soda solution at 180° F., stirring vigor- 
ously; 28 parts of caustic soda solution are required per 100 


of rosin oil. The Manufacturing Chemist. 


Weintroub to Represent Kleen-Stik 

Kleen-Stik Products, San Francisco manufacturer of a new 
pressure-sensitive adhesive, appoints E. S. Weintroub, 52 
Gramercy Park North, N. Y. City, as district sales manager 


of New York, New Jersey and the New England States. 
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New Product Produces “Non-Wilt”’ Collar Linings 
Gordon-Lacey Chemical Products, 16-18 W. 22nd st., N. Y. 
City, is offering a new process to produce a “non wilt” fused 
collar lining which overcomes defects resulting from commercial 
laundering. This process actually strengthens the base cloth 
and reduces shrinkage approximately 50%. The chemical com- 
pound employed is insoluble in and unaffected by water, soaps, 
alkali, acids and bleaches used in washing. Syntex lining is 
thermoplastic, rejuvenating upon each laundering. This rejuven- 
ating property assures against the blistering defects caused by 
the possible tearing away of the lining from the shirting during 
the mechanical The common cracking 
defects of the non-wilt collars are also eliminated by the unique 
softening property of Syntex during laundering, allowing it to 
give with the bending and twisting action and regaining its fine 
firmness and rigidity only after the pressed collar has completely 
cooled. Although the chemicals used in the process are insoluble 
in water, the latter can readily penetrate the fibers of the cloth 
removing all lodged dirt and perspiration. No 
essential to fusing of Syntex Lining. 
entirely unknown in this process. 


washing operations. 


solvents are 
Discoloration is said to be 


Employees Aid Wecoline Products 

Over 100 employees at the Boonton, N. J., Wecoline Prod- 
ucts plant, making fatty acids and specialty raw materials, have 
petitioned the N. J. State Dept. of Health to use its efforts 
in avoiding a court order for plant shutdown, alleging stream 
pollution, Action against alleging pollution of 
Crooked Brook was instituted over a year ago by residents 
of the township just below the Boonton plant. Company is 
attempting, at present, to abate the alleged condition by chemical 
treatment of the water. 


Wecoline 


Watson in New Essential Oil Firm 

Firmenich & Co., Inc., has been formed in this country exclu- 
sively to handle the sales of the products Firmenich & Co., 
successors to Chuit, Naef & Co., 
Geneva, Switzerland. These per- 
fume products 


were formerly 


handled in this country by Un- 


gerer & Co., for many years 
exclusive agent. New Amer- 


ican company, which has taken 
an entire floor at 135 5th ave., 
N. Y. City, has the following 


officers: president, Fred Fir- 
menich; vice-president, Andre 
Firmenich; vice-president and 


treasurer, Rupert C. Watson; 
vice-president and secretary, A. 
E. Dubey, Jr. Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Dubey will be in active 
“Rup” Watson, vice-president charge of the company’s busi- 


of Firmenich & Co. ness in this country, 


New Wetting Agents Reported 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd st., N. Y. City, 
is marketing a series of wetting agents under the trademark 
“Tergitols.” Technical data are available directly from the 
company. 

Hamiltex Anti-Mold, a wetting agent produced by Hamilton 
Chemical Products, Brockton, Mass., is said to be extremely 
powerful, capable of facilitating the penetration of dyes and colors 
at low temperatures to a far greater degree than previously pos- 
sible, and will eliminate the surface bronzing of leathers which 


usually results from shallow penetration. When used in solution 
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and in proper proportion, no other emulsifying agent is needed. 
It is of special interest to tanners and shoe manufacturers. 


Fritzsche President Sails for Europe 

F. H. Leonhardt, president, Fritzsche Brothers, prominent 
N. Y. City essential oil house, started on a 3 months’ European 
trip when he departed on June 27th, in the Rex. Mr..Leonhardt 
was accompanied by his wife and daughter, Dorothea, and the 
latter’s chum, Miss Hylah Coley. Party plans to visit Spain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy and Switzerland, with short 
trips to Morocco, London and Amsterdam. During the course 
of the journey, Mr. Leonhardt intends to inspect the raw mate- 
rial producing regions of these countries and particularly those 
serving his organization as sources of supply. A short stay 
at the Company’s factory in Seillans, France, is also included 
in the itinerary. He returns in October. 


Valuable Booklets Available 

Atlantic Refining, Philadelphia, Pa., has published a booklet 
entitled “Battle of Purity’ which describes their white oils. 
Copies of this booklet as well as 
available upon request. 

Detroit Rex Products, 13002 Hillview ave., Detroit, Mich., has 
issued a folder which describes applications of “Triad” alkali clean- 
ing compounds. It also points out production economies effected 
through the use of Detroit-Rex specialized cleaning service. 


experimental samples are 


Bronson Develops New Dry-Cleaning Fluid 

A dry-cleaning fluid has been recently developed by E. H. 
Bronson, consulting solvents chemist, in the laboratories of the 
Solvex Products Co., N. Y. City. 


To Make Textile and Tanning Specialties 

Blajon Chemical is a new enterprise at Lynn, Mass. It is 
rumored that textile and tanning chemical specialties will be 
manufactured. 


Agricultural Specialties 
* 


Borax Bath for Fruit 

In comparative tests, a borax bath given to citrus fruits on 
arrival at the packing house satisfactorily retarded decay due to 
the common stem-end rot and blue mold organisms, but delayed 
baths were not as effective. Treatment proved to be effective 
on fruit needing artificial coloring, as well as on that fully 
colored at harvesting, but was much more effective on firm than 
on overripe fruit. A borax concentration of not less than 8% 
gave best results. Preferably, wet fruits should be dried slowly 
and the borax left on them for several hours. In cold weather 
the fruit rind should be warmed to about 90° F. to retain the 
maximum amount of borax in solution. Value of the treatment 
was observed from the transit period through to the retailer 
and consumer in the reduction of decay and the improved keep- 
ing quality of the fruit. The cost in commercial packing houses 
should not exceed from one-half to two-thirds of a cent per 
100 Ib. of fruit—J. R. Winston, U. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bul. 
488 (1935) p32. 


Effect of Phosphate Rock as a Filler 

According to the South Carolina Experiment Station, “the 
data secured in tests comparing phosphate rock and dolomitic 
limestone as filler substitutes do not show significant differences 
either in crop yield, soil reaction, or composition of plant mate- 
rial. By reason of the slowness of reaction of these materials 
in the soil and the small quantities of them that are added 
annually in practice, it would be necessary to continue such a 
study for a relatively long period of time to accurately deter- 
mine the comparative effects of these materials on soil reaction 
and crop response. Results secured from the various applica- 
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tions of moisture, temperature, and pressure, approximating con- 
ditions occurring in a fertilizer curing pile, showed no great 
increase in available phosphoric acid. However, a 4-8-4 fertil- 
izer mixture which was held for 7 days at a temperature of 
80° C. showed from 1% to 2.45% gains in available phosphoric 
acid. This would indicate that even more available phosphoric 
acid might be produced from conditions not represented in this 
test.” Other conclusions are also stated.—R. L. 
Fert., 51 (1935), No. 5, pl4. 


Smith, Com. 


Effective Control of the Squash Borer 

The squash borer, without question the most destructive pest 
of squashes and pumpkins in N. Y. State, is especially active 
during July and inflicts severe injuries suddenly and without 
warning unless held in check by timely and thorough spraying, 
says Dr. H. C. Huckett, entomologist at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, in a circular on this pest and its control. 
Although more expensive than a poison spray, nicotine sprays 
are more effective, says this authority. A copy of the circular 
may be obtained upon request to the Experiment Station. 


New Nicotine Insecticide 

A new water-soluble nicotine insecticide, nicotine humate, is 
described by L. N. Markwood of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in the June issue of Jndustrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, p648. Nicotine peat and nicotine humate are com- 
panion products formed in the reaction of nicotine and peat. 
Nicotine humate is found in the aqueous portion and may be 
recovered in the form of a black solid by evaporating the water. 
It is a stable product giving a clear solution in water. It 
contains from 28 to 34% of nicotine, depending chiefly on the 
type of peat from which it is made. Yield is a function of 
the type of peat and its preliminary treatment and the ratio of 
peat to nicotine. Product has insecticidal possibilities similar 
to those of commercial nicotine sulfate. 


Fertile Pot in New Campaign 

Fertile Pot Co., Bridgeport, Conn., producer of a flower pot 
made of plant food, has appointed Alfred D. Guion & Co., Bridge- 
port, for a campaign in vegetable growers’ and florists’ publications, 


Will Pass on Grades in the Southwest 
Announcement is made that a joint session of Texas fertilizer 
manufacturers and fertilizer control officials of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Mississippi will be held at the Washington- 
Youree Hotel in Shreveport, La., July 13th. It is understood 
Texas manufacturers will adopt grades to be sold in this State. 


Hexachlorethane for Mosquito Control 

A French method of mosquito control is based on the toxic 
action of hexachlorethane on the insects and larvae. Solid 
sublimes at ordinary temperatures and is mixed with talc by 
means of a volatile solvent; after evaporation of the solvent, 
mixture is crushed into an impalpable powder which is spread, 
by means of a bellows, on the surface of the water containing 
mosquitoes. In a few hours, it is stated, all the larvae and 
nymphs are destroyed in the treated water. Water is not 
fouled, it retains no odor, and the mixture is not toxic to man 
and higher animals. Furthermore, the active product elimi- 
nates itself by sublimation in a few hours. Repetition of the 
operation at various intervals during the reproductive season 
of mosquitoes proves to be an effective means of extermination. 


Moburg, Rex Research, Dies 

Frank O. Moburg, 67, president, Rex Research, Toledo, one 
of the largest insecticide makers in the world, died unexpectedly 
from a stroke on May 28th. He had been in ill-health for 
several months. Fly-Tox, one of the first successful fly sprays, 
was perfected at Mellon Institute under a fellowship financed 
by the Rex firm. His companies were for many years also 
large producers of agricultural insecticides and sprays. The 
present concern will be directed by H. W. Moburg, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager. 
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Packaging, Handling 
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{Proper Bracing in Connection with Car Loading 
will Save Money and Insure Shipments Arriving 
in Satisfactory Condition— 

Many commodities belong to the type that prohibits individual 
crating or bracing and that must be loaded in carload lots pro- 
This 


type of loading represents a great portion of all carload traffic 


tected by bulkhead bracing and side wall clearance only. 


and is most difficult to give adequate protection. 

Among commodities subject to the flush-contact type of load- 
ing there are many of uniform size, such as, water boilers, stor- 
age tanks, automobile engines and parts, cylinders of various 
gases and corrosive liquids. The fact that they are of uniform 
size and weight is a distinct advantage to the shipper in afford- 
ing protection; yet this is often overlooked. 

Efficient protection for any given commodity is based on 
(normal and anticipated) 


common-sense principles of strain 


applied to the weight and ease of motion. In this connection, 
the Freight Protection Department of practically every major 
carrier stands ready to give shippers the advantage of years of 
research and experience in the proper protection for given com- 
modities, and will gladly send an expert to your plant to help 
iron out difficulties. This service not only benefits shippers but 
helps carriers reduce claim payments. 

With possible strain in mind, it is well when preparing the 
bulkhead 


of loading to 


commodities of the flush-contact type 
this When a 


shock is received by a freight car in switching or coupling, the 


bracing for 
realize paramount fact: distinct 
force is not taken up by the frame of the car (which is rigid) 
but it 
feet 
rough handling show 


“oive” of the car, usually between 3 and 5 
floor. 


the greatest damage from center of load 


follows the 
from the car Thus most loads broken down by 
to top of car. 

False economy on the part of shippers in endeavoring to cut 
down on dunnage expense is also responsible for much grief 
and loss of business prestige due to repeated damage to their 
products. It is a case of being penny wise and pound foolish 
when a few cents more per car would furnish adequate protec- 


tion to their commodities. In many cases the firms in this 
category have a large interchange of carload traffic between 
their own branches and good serviceable dunnage could be 


exchanged without additional expense. 


Author of the article, John G. Davies, provides several strik- 


ing photographs of poor and incorrect bracing with detailed 


explanations of what was done wrong and how the shipper 


should have prepared the car. Digested from “Bulkhead Brac- 


y } 


Vanagement, June pls. 


ing,’ Shi 


A Sample Test for Glass Bottles 


A standard system of testing the chemical resistance of glass 
is reported in Sprechsaal, Vol. 68, 1935, which consists in wash- 
ing with water, dilute acetic acid, water again, and finally dis- 
tilled water, prior to the test. The bottles are then filled with 


boiled distilled water, capped and heated in a cooker for 5 


hours \mount of alkali dissolved from the bottle is deter- 


mined by titration. Bottles are then dried and carefully in- 
king and cracks 


spected for pitting, flaking 
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Express and Parcel Post Guide 

A guide book for parcel post and express shippers has been 
issued by the transportation committee of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Rate arranged to help 
shippers determine whether the cost of shipping a particular 
package will be lower by parcel post or express. Book also 
contains information on foreign shipments by mail and classifi- 


Commerce. information is 


cations and rules pertaining to express and mail shipments. 
There is a section on air rates. 

Another very useful book, which is now available, is a high- 
way mileage guide, showing the distances between more than 
15,000 cities and towns in this country. The guide has already 
been filed with the I.C.C., and is known as Agent Holman’s 
MF-ICC No. 5. 


Motor Freight and Rail Rates 

According to the latest advices from Washington the I.C.C. 
has announced the date for the proposed discussion of combina- 
tion of motor freight and railroad rates in the East and Mid- 
west as July 17th. 


Series of Articles on Container Sealing 

J. D. Malcolmson has written an article in the June issue of 
Shipping Management on “Containers Sealed With Staples and 
Stitches.” 


New Strapping Devices 

The Signode Co., Chicago, has perfected a specially designed 
wrapping table for steel strapping operations; The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., has developed an all-steel reel 
stand for strapping; same company is marketing a carton 
opening knife which is a time saver. 


Owens-Illinois in Can Field 
Pittsburgh, Wall St. 
Journal, that Owens-Illinois Glass is dickering for the purchase 
of National Can. 

Of more 


Gossip has it in according to the 


that 
Owens-Illinois Can, recently organized to round out the line of 


authoritative nature is the announcement 
container products of the parent organization, has acquired 
St. Louis 


Owens-Illinois Glass. 


Can. This is the 3rd acquisition of can plants by 
| 4 
St. Louis Can’s principal product is a 


5-gal, container. 


Can that Pours Easily 
Meets-A-Need Utah and Hanford - sts., 


Seattle, Wash., is offering a specially designed can fitted with 


Manufacturing, 


a pouring spout which permits a new safe, swift, sanitary and 
economical means for removing liquids from cans. Pours a 
drop or a stream and keeps the contents clean. Simple to use 

you merely place spout in position on the can, press into can 
top, turn to right to tighten, lift lid and pour. Made of high 
grade built to last for 


is no vent 


stainless steel throughout and 


There 


Instantly attached, used, removed and cleaned. 


years. 


Is strictly non-drip. needed in the can 
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New Products— 
New Packages 


Below, the “*LL’’ Handy Applicatorand anew product for 
killing dandelions just placed on the market by Synthetic 
Nitrogen Products of N. Y. City. Applicator can also be 
used to apply fertilizer to individual plants. 





Right, Mallinckrodt Chemical has adopted plastic caps 
made of Durez (General Plastics) forthe tops of 1,500 drugs 
and chemicals manufactured and shipped in small con- 
tainers. Below, anink bottle that is handsome and unusu- 
al in design, that has the appearance of extra size, that 
refractsthe light and shows the contents to best advantage 
this sounds like a description of the ideal ink container 
and it has become a reality in the new triangular-shaped 
““Inkette’’ bottle created by the Packaging Research Divi- 
sion of Owens-lilinois Glass, Toledo. 
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Family of products on one display: Three OIFipro- 
ducts are completely comfortable and at home on 
the floor display designed and produced by Robert 
Gair. The display is so designed that spaceZis pro- 
vided for rows of DIF Cleaner and DIF Hand Cleaner 
with a front row place for DIF Metal Polish. 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID 75% 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 50% 
MONO SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
DI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 

TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE 
MONO AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
DI AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
MONO CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Di CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRI CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


THE fine reputation of this 
group of Monsanto prod- 
ucts is the result of years 
of proved performance... 
Exclusive, large-scale man- 
ufacturing methods have 
safeguarded this reputation. 


A trial will be convincing. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
St.Louis, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON 
CLEVELAND . BIRMINGHAM . CHARLOTTE 
SAN FRANCISCO i MONTREAL 
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New Trade Marks of the Month 
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VERMAFOOD NOWASA 
ARISTA ALL-N-ONE 


374, 629 A- -X 
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575,00 Q-COTE 
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METHOD FOR 


K a T a t TERMITE CONTROL 375,918 
CONTRACT WATERPROOFING CO. 
THERMOX 


575,961 


373, 644 








Trade Mark Descriptions ;{ 


367,283. Brazil Oiticica S. A., Rio de Janeiro; 373,431. Hugh Sellers (Hugh Sellers & Co.), 
filed July 715, ’35; for paint oil; use since Dec, Washington; filed Jan. 7, ’36; for vermicidal 
1G, "34, preparation; use since Dec. 20, ’35. 


367,862. Kaspar Winkler & Co., Zurich- 374,118. Acme Shellac Products (Arista 
- Alstetten, Switzerland; filed July 31, ’35; for Paint & Yeemem), Long Island City, N. Y.; 
plastics of tar, asphalt, resin and linseed oil; filed Jan. 36; for paints, shellac, calcimines, 
use since Dec. 31, °15. etc.; use since June a 
368,732. Angelo Bros. Ltd., Calcutta, India; 374,829. Girdler Corp., Louisville, Ky.; filed 
filed Aug. 27, ’35; for gum shellac; use since Feb. 14, °36; for amino compounds including 
June ’33. sodium salt of N-dimethylglycine; use since 
370,598. Compania Argentina de Quebracho Jan. 38,..°35. 
“Marca Formosa” Sociedad Anonima, Buenos 375,021. Medusa Portland Cement, Cleve- 
Aires, Argentina; filed Oct. 21, ’35; for vege- land; filed Feb. 19, ’36; for masonry cement; 
table tanning extracts; use since June 14, ’28. use since Feb. 13, '36. 
370,932. Atlantic Research, Boston; filed Oct. 375,037. Contract Waterproofing, St. Louis, 


29, *35; for mica pigments; use since Oct. 1, Mo.; filed Feb. 20, ’36; for termite exterminat- 





a ing compound; use since Aug. 1, 735. 
371,603. Paul Peter Muhlens, Cologne, Ger- 375,054. A. C. Horn Co.; filed Feb. 20, ’36; 
, many; filed Nov. 15, °35; for various type for caulking and glazing compound; use since 
| soaps; use since Oct, 20, ’35. Get.-1, *35. 
) 373,844. a ty Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 374,290. H. Gartenberg & Co., Chicago; filed 
filed Jan, 18, ’36; for flux for preparing metal Jan, 30, ’36; for tanners’ egg yolk liquid; use 
for further finishes; use since Aug. 731. since Jan. iy 730; 
372,314. Le Roy Davis (C. W. Davis & 375,053. A.C. Horn Co., Long Island City, 
Sons), Washington ; filed Dec. 6, ’35; for pol- N. Y.; filed Feb. 20, ber for rubber adhesive 
ishes; use since '33. material; use since Nov. 1, " 
372,485. Pittsburgh Plate Glass; filed Dec. *375,228. Stanco, Inc., N. Y. City; filed 
10, ’35; for liquid and paste paints, primers, Feb. 25, ’36; for hand cleaner; use since Jan. 
enamels and lacquers; use since Nov. 18, ’35. 15, 26: 
“a 852. Penola, Inc., Pittsburgh; filed Dec. 375,661. Peter Mfg., Pittsburgh; filed Mar. 
, 35; for weed-killer; use since Mar. 6, ’35. 6, ’36; for fertilizer; use since Sept. a oe 
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375,664. Quigley Co., N. Y. City; filed Mar. 
6, °36; for refractory protective coating; use 
s.nce Dec. 23, ’35. 

375,665. Quigley Co., N. Y. City; filed Mar. 
6. 36; for refractory mortar; use since Dec, 5, 
JJ. 


375,666. Quigley Co.; filed Mar. 6, °36; for 
refractory mortar; use since Dec. 5, 35, 

375,859. Lewis Roberts, Newark, N. J.; filed 
Mar. 11, °36; for printing inks; use since Feb 
hoe 

375,918. Acme Chemical, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
filed Mar. 13, ’36; for soot destroyer and fuel 
saver; use since Jan. 2, 36. 

375,961. Stelwagon Mfg., Philadelphia; filed 
Mar. 13, ’36; for asphalted building materials; 
use since Jan. 28, 1886. 





* Starred trade-marks on these pages are from 
May 26 “Patent Gazette. 


@ # 
Chemical Specialty 
Patents* 


Process of de-inking paper containing an 
oxidizing oil ink consisting of shredding paper 
and dissolving out size in alkaline medium prior 
to removal of ink particles from fiber. No. 
2,042,465. Pierre R. Hines, Portland, Oreg. 

Home dye preparation consisting of a wate! 
soluble dye and an inorganic oxygenated acid 
ester of an aliphatic alcohol. No. 2,042,473. 
Wolf Kritchevsky to Rit Products Corp., both 
of Chicago. 

Insecticide solution made from solution of an 
oleo resin of pyrethrum with decalin, solution 
being diluted with naphtha to — dis- 
solved resins. No. 2,042,712. Charles B. 
Gnadinger, Minneapolis. 

Process of coloring wood veneers and similar 
materials by drying the veneers and treating 
with ammonia gas, pre-heated, durine coloring 
period. No. 2,042,825. Frank G. Bright, St. 
Jean, Quebec, Canada, to The Singer Mfg. Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Wood coloring process involving tre atment of 
the wood with ammonia gas. No. 2,042,826 
Frank G. Bright, St. Jean, Quebec, Canada, to 
The Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N : 

Smokeless fuel briquette of low ash content 
comprising 100 parts non-bituminous fuel duff, 


aluminum silicates in the duff, about 2% 
amylaceous binder, and an alkaline boron salt. 
No. 2,042,894. Leendert Johannes Jacobus 


Hazelzet, Rotterdam, Netherlands. 

Home dye composition in solid form com- 
prising mixture of water-soluble dye and an 
oxygenated organic compound. No. 2,043,178. 
Wolf Kritchevsky to Rit Products Corp., both 
of Chicago. 

Home dye composition in solid form consist- 
ing of mixture of water soluble dyestuff with 
an organic compound containing sulfur or phos 
phorus in the molecule. No. 2,043,179. Wolf 
Kritchevsky to Rit Products Corp., both of 
Chicago. 

Plastic refractory insulating material com- 
prising 50 to 70% exfoliated vermiculite, 15 
to 30% high alumina hydraulic cement, 5 to 
15% plastic fire clay, and 10 to 25% calcined 
fire clay. No. 2,043,249. Otis L. Jones; one- 
half to Illinois Clay Products Co., and one-half 
to F, E, Schundler & Co., Inc., all of Joliet, 
Ill. 


Concentrate for germicide, insecticide or para- 
siticide comprising reaction product of pyre- 
thrum and derris extract with chemical of the 
alkylolamine series. No. 2,043,267. Vanston 
H. Ryan and James A. Moran, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Metal cleaning process involving treatment 
with moist chlorine gas. No. 2,043,300. Paul 
McDorman, Dayton, Ohio, to General Motors 
Corp., a corp. of Del. 

Waterproofing composition and process com 
prising applicaton of a coating of protein adhe- 
sive material, reacting said coating with an 
inorganic aluminum salt, an alkali, and an 
accelerator. No. 2,043,324. John R. Hubbard 
to Peter Cooper Corp., both of Gowanda, N. Y. 


(Specialty Patents continued on next page.) 


* Patents covered in this issue include those 
appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazettes, June 2 
to June 23. 





+ Trade-marks reproduced and described cover 
those appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazettes, 
June 2 to June 23. 
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Specialty Patents (Continued) 


Wetting agents for merceriz.ing solutions com 

sing dithiocarbonic acid amide. No. 2,043, 

‘ Ferdinand Munz and Otto Bayer, Fran« 

rt-am-Main, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Ink thinner or vehicle containing 15.9% 
stor oil, 221% lithographic v: irnish, 26.6° 
stear_ne, and 35.4% turpentine. No. 2,043,397. 
Charle P. Shaw to Detroit Moulding Corp., 


finishing using finish com 
linseed oil, kauri resin, raw 
turpentine, ‘‘Varnolene,” cobalt 
and wood filler. No. 2,043, 
Jamieson, Stamford, Conn. 
artificial sponges by mixing 
scosity viscose with sodium sulfate deca 
hemp fiber, forming mixture in 
vids, coagulating and separating the decahy 
rate from the sponges, treating with sulfuric 
( sponges by bleaching. No. 
Leon Pierre Georges Vautier and 
Just i Marais, Oise, France, io 


Process of wood 
boiled 
China wood oil, 
rier, pure beeswax, 
541 Hugh 

Preparation of 


yvdrate and 


Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels, a corp. of 
France 

Adhesive cement composition consisting of 

inulated blast furnace slag, calcium hydroxide, 
cium sulfate, dextrin, silica, glass sand 
potassium sulfate, and magnesium silico fluoride 
No 043,641. George Witty, Long sland 
City; ms 

Production emulsion oil composition consist 
ng of aqueous solu ot caustic alkali reacted 





th mixture of sap¢ nifi able and unsaponifi ible 
liphatic compounds o. 2,043,922. Arthur 
W Jurwell, Niagara oer N. Y.. and Adoli 
Kempe, Hackensack, N. J., Alox ( orp., N. ¥ 


( 





Repellent and/or fumigant for flies consisting 
f unsaturated organic sulfides and Sedge 
iliphatic olefinic linkage. No 
Evan Clifford Williams, 


oOssessing an 


2,043,941, 


Re rKe ley . 


Cal., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco. 

Insecticide composition comprising a petroleum 
fraction of over 50 sulfonation value, an emulsi 
fying agent, water, and a chlorinated derivative 
f diphenyl or diphenvl-oxide No. 2.044.010 
Lindley E, Mills to The Dow Chemical Co., 
both of Midland, Mich. 


Water-proofing size for water colors and sim 
ilar materials 


nsisting of solution containing 
$00 Ibs. water and 100 Ibs. casein, solut’on of 
100 Ibs. water, 5 Ibs, borax, and 5 Ibs. tri 
sodium phosphate, 1 qt. ammonia, 2 qts. pine 
oil, 1 qt. carbolic acid, 25 gals. water wax dis 
persion, 15 gals. linseed oil, 15 gals. wax sol 
vent solution, 5 gals. 18% gum _ copal-aqua 
ammonia solution, and 10 gals. gum cop - No. 
2,044,056. Charles R. Burgard to The Nu Size 
Co, Inc., both of Joliet, Tl 


Swelling of gelatinous layers for printing pur 


poses, swelling agent containing an amine. No. 
044,156. V alentine Dietz, Cologne, Germany, 
to Erwin B. Elliot and Maurice C. Boyd, Miami, 
Fla 


Dielectric material for textiles or 
comprisin® boric acid solution, No. 2.044,175 
Leon McCulloch, Pittsburzh. to Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. 

Non-inflammable paint comprising a 
ated carrier and antimony trioxide. No. 2,044, 
76. Leon McCulloch, Pittsburgh, to Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. 

Lining for fountain pen barrel consisting of 
water lendiubte cellulose ether on the cellulose 


asbestos, 


chlorin- 


ester plastic barrel No, 2,044,181. Allan F. 
Odell, Upper Montclair, N. J., to Du Pont 
Viscoloid Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Liquid cleaning composition for use with 
water comprising (by weight) 5 parts soap, 


10 to 15 parts water, 


oil, 20 to 35 


15 to 25 parts Turkey red 
parts trichlorethylene, 25 to 50 


parts petroleum spirit, 2 parts trisodium phos 


phate, end small percentage free higher fatty 
acids. No. 2,044,246. Frank R. Johnson, Floral 
Pack, N. ¥. 

Adhesive cement mixture comprising alum 
inum arsenate combined with at least one of 
the following: lime, calcium silicate, Portland 


cement, aluminate cement, and _ lime-bearing 
products No. 2,044,337 Johan Bertil Stalhane 
to Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag, both of Stockholm, 
Sweden 

Dry adhesive mixture for wood ply veneer 
composed of blood albumin and a soluble silicate 
alkaline enouvh e coagulate the albumin No. 
2,044,466 Theodore K. Cleveland, Drexel Hill, 
and William Stericker, Swarthmore, Pa., to 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia 

Detergent composition comprising mixture of 
crystalline hydrated sodium silicate with another 
silicate which disperses colloidally in water. 
No. 2,044,467 Theodore K. Cleveland, Drexel 
Hill, Pa., to Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadel 
phia 

Purification of pyrethrin concentrates by dis 
solving in aniline, treating with aqueous alkali, 
then separating pyrethrins from aniline with 
mineral acid No. 2,044,502. Herbert L. J. 
Haller, Washineton, D. C., and Freder‘ck B. 
La Forge, Claren lon, Pa., to Henry A. Wallace, 


U.S. Sec. of Agriculture. 


(Specialty Patents concluded on next page.) 
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Descriptions 
376,030. Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati; filed filed Mar. 24, ’36; for oils used as agricultural 
Mar 16, °36; for solvent stabilizer for paints insecticidal sprays; use since Apr. 1, ’35. 


19, ’36. 376,454 


and varnishes; use since Feb. 


376,051. I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle; filed filed Mar. 
Mar. 16, °36; for synthetic resins; use since since Jan. 14, 
Mar. 7, °36. 376,503. 

376,101. Phillips_| Petroleum, Bartlesville, sas City; 
Okla.; filed Mar. 17, ’36; for compound used 


to dissolve materials in oil well equipment and 376,531. 


strata; use since Dec. 30, 35. 

376,125. I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany; 
filed Mar. 18, ’36; for polymerized vinyl com 
pounds in various forms; use since July 1, 735. 

*376,179. Jacob Palsir (Jacob Palsir’s Son), 
Flourtown, Pa.; filed Mar. 19, °36; for dull 
finish furniture cleaning oil; use since Feb. 27, 
36. 


gli e 


376,641. 


376,533. 
Milwaukee; 
cleaning, 


Thompson-Hay Wi ard Chemical, 
filed 
horticultural spray; use since ”Mar. L735. 
Eastman Kodak, 
filed Mar. 28, 


225 filed Mar. 31, 
Mar. 13, ’36. 
Wm. E. 
filed Mar. 28, °36; 
sterilizing, disinfecting and deodoriz- 


Decatur, Ti. 
starch; use 


E. Staley 
736; for 


Mfg., 


calender 


2 
36, 


Kan- 


Mar. 27, °36; for agricultural: 


Rochester, N. Y.; 


736; for water colors; use since 
Polyshine, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; 


36; for shoe polishes; use since 


Huber (Wonderene Co.), 


for bleaching, 


ate Z - a . ing liquid; use since Sept. 10, "sa 
376, 181. Glidden Co. (Empire Paint 0.) * a > ‘te Sturgis 
Cleveland; filed Mar. 19, ’36; for ready mixed 376,846. Harvey R aper I roducts, a ‘ 
eveland; ; . , ; , Mich.; filed Apr. 6, ’36; for dusting, cleaning, 


paints, varnishes, stains, enamels, and lacquers; 


use since Jan, 1, 1861 


376, 


and = paper; use since 
Sanford 


Feb. 5, °36. 


Mfg., Chicago; filed Apr. 


376,321. Ansbacher - Hagerstown, Chemical, 6. *36: al iniw inis= dae Mince Mar 26: 36, 
Hagerstown, Md.; filed Mar. 24, 36; for oils 376, 980. Color Corp., N. Y. City; ’ pled 
used as agricultural insecticidal sprays; use Apr. 9, ’36; for casein paint; use since Mar. 
since Apr. 1, ’35. 16, 136" 

376,186 American Chemical Paint, Ambler, *377,074. Warren Refining & Chemical, Cleve- 
Pa.; filed Mar. 20, ’36; for chemicals to treat land; filed Apr. 10, °36; for floor cleaning com- 
surfaces of metals prior to painting; use since pound; use since Oct. 1, °33. 

Feb. °36. ; ; 377,161. Wm. Henry Miller, Washington, 

376,322, _Ansbacher-Hagerstown Chemical; =f. C.; filed 13, °36; for composition floor- 
filed Mar. 24, °36; for oils used as agricultural ing of magnesite, silex, asbestos fibre, talc, 
insecticidal sprays; use since Apr. 1, '35. wood flour, chloride of magnesia, and iron 

376,426. Champion Fibre, Canton, N. C.; oxide colors: 
filed Mar. 26, °36; for liquid and powder *377,118. 
tanning extracts; use since Feb. 10, ’36. N. J.; filed / 


376,323. Ansbacher-Hagerstown Chemical; use 


Chemical Industries 


since May 


use since June 1, ’14. 


Gusmer, Inc., Woodbridge, 
11, ’36; for varnish substitute; 
1; 23) 


July, ’36: 
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Descriptions 


*377,205. Industrial Chemical Products, De- 
troit; filed Apr. 10, ’36; for paint, varnish and 
enamel remover; use since ’30. 

377,203. Industrial Chemical Products, De- 
troit; filed Apr, 10, ’36; for industrial and 
household fabric cleaner: use since 730. 

*377,285. Socony-Vacuum Oil; filed Apr. 
16, ’36; for furniture polish and floor wax; use 
since Apr. 2, ’36, 

*377,204. Industrial Chemical Products, De- 
troit; filed Apr. 10, ’36; for paint, varnish and 
enamel remover; use since ’30. 

377,286. Socony-Vacuum Oil, N. Y. City; 
filed Apr. 16, ’36; for various type cleaners; 
use since Apr. 2, ’36 


377,303 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; filed Apr. 
17, ’36; for soap and soap chips; use since 
June 26, ’20. 

*377,311. I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle; filed 


Apr. 17, °36: 
Mar. 13, °36 


for cold water calcimine; use since 


377,405. Monsanto Chemical; filed Apr. 20, 
’36; for preservative for cellulosic materials; 
use since Apr. 2, 736. 


Mar, 27, °36, 

Philadelphia Quartz; filed Apr. 21, 

*36; for silicate of soda, either anhydrous, hy- 

draied or in solution; use since Apr. 9, ’36. 
377,478. Sheffield Co., New London, Conn.; 

filed Apr. 21, ’36; for shoe cleaner; use since 

Apr. 1, °36. 


377,613. Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Francisco; 


filed Apr. 24, ’36; for fertilizer; use since Apr. 
3, 36. 
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377,637. I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle; filed 


Apr. 25, ’36; for glue; use since Apr. 15, ’35. 
377,647. Francis Grant Schleicher, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; filed Apr. 25, °36; for 


printer’s ink; use since Mar. 15, ’36. 
377,714. Lewis Roberts, Newark, N. J.; filed 

Apr. 27, ’36; for printing inks; use since Feb. 

rie 

36. 

_377,774. Chemco Photoproducts, Glen Cove, 

N. Y.; filed Apr. 29, ’36; for engraving plate 
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etching enamel; use since Jan. 1, ’34. 


__ 377,886. Powers Mercantile, Minneapolis; 
filed May 1, ’36; for turpentine; use since ’10. 
377,942. Sapolin Co., N. Y. City; filed May 


2, ’36; for enamel paints; use since Apr. 27, 
36. 

363,527. A. M. Snidrowski, Richmond, Va.: 
filed Apr. 8, ’35; for crack and rust preventing 
polish on metal and painted surfaces; use since 
Feb. 28, °35. 

Union Oil of Cal., Los Angeles; 
filed May 25, ’35; for chemically treated clean- 
ing cloth; use since Nov, ’32. 

Union Oil of Cal.; filed May 25, 
35; for automobile top dressing; use since 
Nov. 23, °32. 

365,404. Union Oil of Cal.; filed May 25 
35; for anti-leak compound; use since July ’33. 

369,925. Midway Chemical, Chicago: filed 
Oct. 2, °35; for cleaning preparations for painted 
surfaces, etc.; use since Apr. 9, ’31. 

370,456. Calgon, Inc., filed Oct. 17, °35: 
for detergent composition having water-soften 
ing properties; use since Sept. 19, ’35 

370,053. S. H. Kress & Co., N. Y. City: filed 
Oct. 5, ’35; for metal polishes, cleaners and 
soaps; use since June 1, 735. 
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Coconut oil base material suitable for packag- 
ng. No. 2,044,596. Charles E. Smith, N. Y, 
City 

Gelatinous suspension adapted for dispersion 

irposes comprising ne in which is suspet 1 

ller’s earth of Florida-Georgia type. N 
2,044,758. Roy Cross and Matthew Forbes 
Cross, K s City 

RX fir mate il ¢ prising a fibr 

p lineral slag, and ad 
hydraulic cement. No. 2,044,781 


Havshherver. Scarsdale, N. Y., to 


Products Co., N. Y. Cit 


I 












Set ¢ 
r. H 
te Bull 
r membrane 
Nor nm P Harshberger, oscarsdale aD 
Bakelite Building Products Co., N. Y. Cit 
Method of curing cement shingles by n 
synthetic esil sphalt, wax r oil w ‘ 
cement prior to application No 044,78 
Nort an P. H irshberger, hart irsdale, N \ to 
Bakelite Building Products ( N. Y. Cit 
Mois mater < 
se ransparent  cé é 
etate « 
— rr se ; 
é ite No. 2,044,804 Tames G. MeN 
N 1an F. Beact Fas Kod { 
Rochester, \ 
ect lal spr r ( pri 
eous oT i ( Ni 
Will S. Caleott, Pe sgrove, N 
Wendel H Tis e and ber L. Fle 
\\ minetor De o | I | de Net 
Xf W ilminete De 
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f Baltimore, Md 


Colored and flame-proofed ec 
containing, in various amou iu 
fate and carbor r bori , < s 
dified dye solution, and lime soap sus] 
ontaining starch Ni 2,045,139, Fre 
\W Hochstetter, Pittsburgh 
Tannin briquette for treatment of boiler water 
containing tannin material extract and alkal 
earth compound as retarding agent lo. 2 
335 Albert H. Reynolds to Dearborn ¢ 
al Co., both of Chicago. 
Dressing and polishing compositions compris 
aqueous dispersion of 10 to 40° solution 


polymeric vinyl ether of an aliphatic long chain 
alcohol in a water-insoluble organic solvent No 
2,045,393. Leo Kollek, Ludwigshafen-am Rhine, 
ind Michael Jahrstorfer, Mannheim, Germany, 
to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. _ 

Emulsified floor polish comprising 10% car 
nauba wax, 1.4% triethanolamine, 1.4% oleic 
cid, 1% borax, 1.4% refined shellac, 0 
ammonium hydroxide, and water to halance 
100%. No. 2,045,455, George W. Flint to 
Standard Oil Co., both of Chicago 


K. Inukai opens new farm supply house 
in San Francisco handling line of ferti- 
insecticides, and sulfur and nico 
dusts. Much of this material is said to 
be imported from Japan. 


lizers, 


Excel Soap, Detroit, is a new company 
producing household soaps for woodwork, 
walls, window shades, rugs, etc. 





Wissel Soap and Chemical, Cincinnati, 
is the latest entrant in soap producing 
fields. 

Vacoo Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., is a 
new company producing a “Power-Build- 
ing” solution said to be suitable for use 
with gasoline engines, Eugene C. 
who holds the patents for this product, is 
president, his wife serves as secretary, and 
W. B. Clinard, Jr., is in charge of the 


laboratory. 
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UPEROCK Scala 
Deseriptions 
370,455. Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh; filed Oct. filed Mar. 23, ’36; for printing inks and asso- 
17, ’35; for industrial and domestic detergent ciated products; use since Jan, 22, °36. 
having water-softening properties; use since 376,605. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg., Philadel- 
Sept. 19, °35. phia; filed Mar. 30, ’36; for chlorinated lime; 
371,883. N. Y. Color & Chemical, Belleville, | use since Feb. 2, ’25. 


N. J.; filed Nov. 22, ’35; 
use since May 28, ’27. 

373,322. Horace C. Thurber, Clarenden, Va.; 
filed Jan. 3, ’36; for household and industrial 
cleaning solvent; use since Dec. '34. 

374,172. Elton Leith (Cascade Outing Sup- 
ply), Seattle; filed Jan. 27, ’36; for polishing 
wax; use since Sept. 15, ’34. 

374,383. Pine-White, Inc., Red Bank, N. J.; 
filed Feb. 1, ’36; for deodorizing, disinfecting, 
whitewash paint with lime base; use since Jan, 
18, °36, 


for printing inks; 


Corundite Refractories, Pittsburgh; 
filed Feb. 3, ’36; for refractories and cements; 
use since July 1, ’07. 

375,886. Industrial Chemical, Sheridan, Ind.; 
filed Mar. 12, °36; for industrial cleaners and 
allied products; use since Aug. 1, °35 
Glidden Co., Cleveland; filed Apr. 
3, ; for paint enamels; use since Jan. 23, 

376,227. Republic Steel, Cleveland; filed 
Mar. 20,. ’36; for blast furnace by-product 
slag, crushed for use as cement, concrete aggre- 
gate; use since Jan. 9, ’36. 

375,948. P. & G., Cincinnati; filed Mar. 13, 

» aa 


°36; for soaps; use since Apr. 5 
376,273. 


General Printing Ink, N. Y. City; 
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376,606. Philadelphia Quartz; filed Mar. 30, 
’36; for silicate of soda; use since Mar. 12, °36. 
376,807. George Leiching (Worth-Le Prod- 
ucts), Port Ewen, N. Y.; filed Apr. 4, °36; 
for liquid metal polishes; use since Feb. 20, ’36. 
376,903. C. M. Kimball Co., Everett, Mass.; 
filed Apr. 7, ’36; for glass cleaning compound 
container; use since Feb. 24, ’36. 
376,904. CC. M. Kimball Co.; filed Apr. 7, 
36; for glass cleaning compound; use since 
Feb. 24, ’36. 
Central Scientific, Chicago; filed 
Apr. 13, ’36; for laboratory cement; use since 
Mar. 21, °36, 
C. E. Johnson & Co., Chicago; filed 
Apr. 18, Rag for white shoe dressing; use since 


: Rodwood Products, Inc., N. Y. 
City; filed Apr. 21, '36; for metal and tile pol- 
ish, etc.; use since Apr. 6, ’36. 

377,495. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals; filed 
Apr. 22, '36; for anti-freeze compounds; use 
since Sept. 13, ’34. 

377,516. Lowe Bros., Dayton, Ohio; filed 
Apr. 22, '36, for ready mixed liquid paint; use 
since Apr. 14, ’36. 

377,732. American Gypsum, Port Clinton, 
Ohio; filed Apr. 28, ’36; for insecticides; use 
since Apr. 16, ’36. 
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To Make Fabric Chemicals 


Condersite Corp., Richmond, Va., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 maximum 
capital to produce fabric treating chemi- 
cals and other products. George P. Hayes 
is the president. 


F. T. C. Announcements 


Federal Trade Commission has issued 
an order closing its case against Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., of 1392 W. 3rd 
st., Cleveland. Complaint had charged 
unfair representations in aid of the sale of 
a solution for household uses. Closing 
of the case was ordered following the 
signing by the respondent of a stipulation 
of the facts which had been approved by 
the Commission. 

In its stipulation the respondent com- 
pany agrees to cease and desist from rep- 
resenting that its product called “SIB” 
will assure better health; is free from 
harmful chemicals; will sterilize objects 
without scouring and scrubbing by hand; 
that “SIB” is the purest, most effective 
and economical household germicide, an- 
tiseptic or deodorant, and other similar 
assertions. Proceeding was ordered closed 
without prejudice to the right of the Com- 
mission to reopen it for prosecution should 
a future situation warrant such action. 

Dismissal of complaints alleging unfair 
competition on the part of 2 N. Y. City 
dealers in steel wool cleaning pads and 
dry cleaning fluids respectively, have been 
ordered by the Commission. 

E-Z Kleener Manufacturing Co. and 
others, 590 E. 16l1st st., N. Y. City, had 
been charged with unfair representations 
in the sale of steel wool cleaning pads. 
Dismissal of the complaint was ordered 
on the ground that the evidence failed to 
sustain the allegations. In the case of 
D. Blum & Co., Inc., 316 W. 31st st., 
N. Y. City, selling a dry cleaning fluid, 
dismissal was ordered because certain 
practices charged in the complaint had 
been abandoned by the respondent and 
because there was failure of proof as to 
other practices charged. 

Northwestern Chemical, Marietta, O., 
manufacturing paints, varnishes, enamels 
and lacquers, agrees to stop using the 
word “Shellac” to describe a product not 
composed wholly of shellac, and use of the 
word “Shellac” as part of its trade name 
for any product not containing shellac in 
substantial quantity. The words “Shellac 
Compound” will not be used by the re- 
spondent company in advertising or in any 
way implying that the product referred to 
contains shellac in substantial quantity, 
when this is not true. 


Drackett Expands 


Drackett Chemical will build a $7,000 
one-story experimental laboratory on a 
site adjacent to its manufacturing plant 
in Cincinnati. 
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The continued acceptance of your products 
depends upon your maintaining your established 
quality standards @ And this, in turn, depends 
largely on the uniformly good quality of your raw 
materials—and the service behind them. 

@ Established two decades before Texas became a 
state of the Union, this company has won and held 
the confidence of users of industrial chemicals for 
more than 120 years. 

@ Making this your source of chemical supply you 
will enjoy every advantage to be had anywhere, plus 
the comfortable assurance that comes in dealing 
with an institution which has served its patrons well 


for a century and a fifth. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


7-119 i en STREET e NEW YORK 














The following are high spots from a 
range of more than 200 chemicals and 
allied products produced by our ISCO 
Division at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ISCO CAUSTIC POTASH 
Solid’ -Fused 88-92% —Drums 550-700 Ibs. 
Liquid—Clarified—45 %—-Tank Cars and Drums 
675 Ibs. 
Flake—88-92%—Drums 100-375 Ibs. 
Granular — Powdered — Walnut size — 88-92% 
Drums 100-225-450 Ibs. 


ISCO CARBONATE OF POTASH 
Liquid 47%, KeCO,—water white. Tank Cars 
and Drums 675 Ibs. 
Hydrated 83-85% —free flowing erystals—Bbls. 
400 Ibs. 
Caleined 98-100%—dustless granular —Bbls. 400 
lbs. 


ISCO CHLORIDE OF LIME 


Bleaching powder-—35-37°%-—free flowing —high 
test Drums 100-333-850 lbs. Rubber bags 
10 Ibs. each, in wooden cases containing six 
bags. 


ISCO CAUSTIC SODA 

Solid—fused 76%—Drums 700 Ibs. 

Flakes 76%--Drums 125-400 Ibs. 

Crystals 76%-——-Drums 135-450 Ibs. 

Liquid 50% sol.—Tank Cars--Drums 675 Ibs. 
ISCO FERRIC CHLORIDE 

Crystals 60% —Bbls. 500 Ibs.—Kegs 125 lbs. 


Write for prices and further information 


Industrial Chemicals since 1816 


Factories at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J. 
BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 














ENGINEERS MEET IN LONDON 


American Delegation Sails in the Samaria—Colburn Awarded 
Walker Plaque by the A. I. Ch. E.—H. R. H. the Duke of Kent 
Opens the International Meeting— 


With President Martin H. Ittner at 
their head 160 members of the A. I. 
Ch. E., many accompanied by their wives, 
marched up the gangplank of the 
Cunarder Samaria at 11 P. M., June 11th, 
and sailed an hour later to attend the 
often postponed International Chemical 
Engineering Congress which was held in 
London, June 22 to 27th. The World 
Power Conference was held at the same 
time. 


Prince Of Wales, opened the 1st World 
Power Conference at Wembley. Many 
of the high hopes of which he spoke then 
had since been realized, and the World 
Power Conference, by means of the meet- 
ings it held in various parts of the world 
had proved itself effective to secure in- 
ternational cooperation between engineers, 
technicians, and administrators. 
Extending a welcome to visiting dele- 
gates, the Duke said that proud as each 





DR. MARTIN H. ITTNER 


DR. ALLAN PHILIP COLBURN 


Left, the head of the American delegation to the Chemical Engineering Conference in London; 


right, brilliant young duPont chemical engineer honored by the A. I. Ch. E. 


But like good engineers that they are 
they left no unfinished business behind 
to plague their consciences while they 
strolled the decks or lolled in deck chairs 
discussing the latest scientific achieve- 
ments. At a pre-sailing luncheon gather- 
ing they held the 28th semi-annual meet- 
ing at the Pennsylvania in N. Y. City. 
Principal business transacted was the 
announcing that 32-year old Dr. Allan 
Philip Colburn, brilliant du Pont re- 
search chemist and engineer, was the Ist 
recipient of the William H. Walker 
award. 

Award, named in honor of the late 
Prof, Walker of M.I.T., is a bronze 
plaque, conferred annually on that mem- 
ber adjudged to have contributed “the 
best-written presentation of investigations 
published in the official transactions of the 
institute during the preceding 3 years.” 
Illness prevented Dr. Colburn from re- 
ceiving the award personally from the 
hands of Dr. Ittner. 


Proceedings Officially Opened 

The Chemical Engineering Congress 
of the World Power Conference was 
opened officially at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, London, on June 22nd, by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent. 

His Royal Highness said it was now 
12 years since his brother, the King, when 
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on eve of sailing. 


country was of her great scientists and 
inventors, their work, once done, became 
international and contributed to the wel- 
fare and happiness of every race. This 
century had seen the development of 
science more rapid, more wide, and more 
fundamental than in any previous age. 
No profession had been more ready or 
more skilful than their own in using all 
the resources science could offer. With 
the opening of that Ist international con- 
ference it came of age. Their successes 
had been won by the union of the engi- 
neer and the chemist; he had always been 
amazed at the skill with which the engi- 
neer had enabled chemical reaction to be 
carried on on a gigantic scale, with cer- 
tainty of control and under conditions for 
the workers which contrasted so favorably 
with those of the past. It was an achieve- 
ment of which they, as chemical engi- 
neers, might well feel proud. He hoped 
the effects of the meeting would extend 
far beyond the technical confines of their 
immediate discussions. 

Viscount Leverhulme (President of the 
Congress), in the course of his address, 
said: “The chemical engineer has been 
defined as a ‘man experienced in the 
design, construction and operation of plant 
and works in which matter undergoes a 
change of state and composition.’ Per- 
sonally, I like this definition because it 
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brings out the essential fact that a chemi- 


cal engineer is Ist and foremost an en- 
gineer. I do not mean to suggest that a 
chemical engineer is simply an engineer 
upon whom has been superimposed a 
veneer of chemical knowledge. Indeed, 
this is far from being the case, for the 
true chemical engineer can only be evolved 
as the result of a highly 


ing, which will, among 


specialized train- 
other things, en- 
sure that his knowledge of chemistry is 
such that he can fully comprehend the 
work of the the 
laboratory, and then reproduce in the fac- 
tory the reaction which has been studied 
on the research bench, and in so doing 


research chemist in 


make allowance for all those extraneous 
factors which only begin to enter into a 
chemical process when it is carried out 
on a commercial scale. 

“Unlike most other branches of engi- 
neering, chemical engineering has not de- 
veloped into a distinct branch of engi- 
neering under pressure of specialization, 
but rather in direct answer to the de- 
mands of industry, with which it has from 
the very beginning of its history been 
more closely bound up than has any other 
branch of engineering. 


Business Man’s View 

“It has rightly been said of scientific 
method that it is an attitude of mind. 
The business man of to-day is far more 
susceptible to this attitude of mind than 
was his father or even his elder brother, 
and consequently he is becoming increas- 
ingly receptive to the efforts of the chemi- 
cal engineer to help him in solving his 
technical problems. However, just as this 
attitude of mind is not to be seen in the 
conduct of every business, so has industry 
yet to make full use of 
neering knowledge. 


chemical engi- 
Nevertheless, the ex- 
tent to which the work of the chemical 
engineer enters to-day into the manufac- 
ture of articles in common daily use is 
positively bewildering. 

Place of High Pressure Technique 

“T would like to dwell for a moment 
on the problem of high pressure tech- 
nique, because I feel convinced that it is 
along these lines that we are destined to 
see the most noticeable developments in 
chemical engineering during the next few 
years. If I may be allowed to make a 
suggestion to those of you here, who are 
primarily concerned with chemical engi- 
neering in its educational aspects, it is 
that you should make sure that the com- 
ing generation of chemical engineers are 
pressure-minded. 

“Chemical engineering is to-day prac- 
ticed all over the world, but as is inevit- 
able with all applied sciences having such 
a relatively short history behind them, 
chemical engineering has developed very 
unevenly in different countries, both as 
regards the actual progress which has 
been achieved and as regards the relative 
importance which each country places on 
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been felt by 
time for the 


t 


he various aspects of the science. 
i 


lese reasons it has long 


many people that it was 
chemical engineer to review his progress 


We 


realization of 


and to consolidate his achievements. 


shall 


witness the ultimate 


this conception during the coming week.” 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES will devote the 
entire Plant Management Section in the 
August issue to a summary of a number 
of the more important papers delivered 
at the meeting. 


Chemical Exports at New High Peak 
All Items, with Exception of Turpentine, Show Worthwhile 
Gains—May Imports Total $12,500,000, a Slight Decline from 





April Figure 


U. S. exports of chemicals and related 
products continued to May, 
attaining the highest point that has been 


advance in 


reached in several years with every im- 
portant item on the list except turpentin 
sharing in the gain. Value received for 
such exports aggregated $13,798,650 dur- 
ing the month compared with $11,171,000 


in May, ’35, and $8,885,000 in May, °34. 
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allied products. 


Most spectacular gain was recorded in 
sulfur, exports of which totalled 56,260 
tons, valued at $1,071,500 in May, against 
25,670 tons, valued at $490,000, in May °35. 

Exports of coal-tar products were 
valued at $1,278,500 in May, an increase 
of approximately 57% 
month last year 
valued at $811,560. 


over the same 


when shipments were 
All items making up 
this group shared in the gain, particularly 
dye products, benzol, and crude and re- 
fined coal tar. Dye products, valued at 
$620,000, accounted for half the total and 
compares May, 1935. 
Exports of other finished coal-tar prod- 
ucts aggregated $268,000 in value during 
the month. 


with $558,650 for 


Germany Restricts Use of Turpentine— 


Exports of paint products also ad- 
vanced substantially in May reaching an 
value of $1,572,850 
with $1,457,550 in April and 
in May, 1935. In this group 
of ready mixed paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers totalled 422,500 gals., a 90,000-gal. 


increase over May last year. 


aggregate compared 
$1,370,400 


shipments 


Chemical specialties, a group made up 
of such commodities as agricultural and 
household softeners, 
synthetic gums and resins, polishes and 
similar products, were valued at $1,704,700 
during the month compared with $1,131,- 
500 for May, 1935. Exports of industrial 


chemicals were valued at $2,157,600 and 


insecticides, water 


were only slightly ahead of shipments in 


May, 1935. 


May Imports Show Slight Decline 


May imports of chemicals and related 
products were maintained at the high 
level recorded during recent months with 
more than three-quarters of the total con- 
sisting of gums, resins, waxes, paint oils, 
drugs, botanical insecticides, and other 
crude and processed materials required 
in American industry. Total value of 
such imports aggregated $12,500,000 dur- 
ing the month compared with $12,869,000 
in April, $12,281,250 in March, 
$1,962,000 in May, °35. 


Paint oils, together with flaxseed from 


and 


which linseed oil is expressed, were out- 
standing among imports in May and ac- 
counted for approximately one-third the 
value of all chemicals and related prod- 





ucts from foreign countries 


during the period. 


purchased 


In this group Manchurian perilla oil 
headed the list with receipts totalling 
21,311,000 Ibs. compared with 14,146,000 
in May, 35, and the value increased from 
$844,200 to $1,192,800, Chinese tung oil 
was also imported in large quantities dur- 
ing May, the total aggregating 14,000,000 
Ibs. during the month against receipts of 
12,300,000 in May, 1935. Imports of flax- 
seed totalled 1,243,700 bu., approximately 
116,000 bu. less than were imported in 
May, ’35. 

Receipts of coal-tar products were also 
lower in May with the total value aggre- 
gating $846,600, against imports of such 
products valued at $1,051,600 in May, ’35. 
in this group imports of coal-tar colors, 
dyes, stains and similar products de- 
creased from 336,700 Ibs. to 239,250 and 
$431,000 to 
Creosote oil, another import- 


the value decreased from 
$345,250. 
from 


ant item in this group declined 


2,890,000 gals. to 2,075,000. 


Fertilizer Figures for May 
Exports and imports of fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials, which in_ recent 
months had been running well ahead of 
1935, in May fell under the corresponding 
month of last year. With the exception 
of May 1935, however, they were the 
largest for the month in several years. 
May exports totaled 144,811 long tons, 
representing a decline of 8% last 
27% over 1934. 
Decreases occurred in all of the principal 


from 
vear but an increase of 


classes of exports as compared with May 
‘30. For “the. Ist 5 
fertilizer 


months tonnage of 


exports was at an unusually 
high level, exceeding the January-May 


period of 1935 by 52% and 1934 by 51%. 


German “Turps” Restriction 

Pursuing its national policy of restrict- 
ing imports to ease the exchange situa- 
ticn and to encourage the use of domes- 
tically-produced substitutes the German 
Government has issued an order restrict- 
ing the use of turpentine in the manu- 
tacture of polishes, 
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CHARLES BELKNAP J. W. 
A. president, E. 1 
enap are the new vice-presidents, Carbide’s McLaughlin ¢ 
over the key position of chairman of the executive 





. M. Allen, 
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McLAUGHLIN H. L 











. DERBY 


Mathieson Alkali, these executives will guide the destiny of the organization in ’36-'37. 
ontinues as treasurer, and Cyanamid & Chemical’s head, H. L. Derby, takes 
committee. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF CRYSTALS (ACTUAL SIZE). NOTE UNIFORMITY 


HE exceptional crystal-size uniformity for each 
vt, the grades is a characteristic of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company product. The chemical 
purity is an industry standard. To these reasons 
for preference add the Company’s facilities for 
meeting delivery requirements and this becomes, 


inevitably, a prime source of supply. 


T S.P.—IN COARSE, MEDIUM, 
GRANULAR AND FINE CRYSTALS 


Also: Sodium Metasilicate and a long list of Heavy 
Chemicals of Standard Purity. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORE 


(Cable Address—Lycurgus, N. Y.) 


Sales Offices: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DENVER, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PROVIDENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, ST.LOUIS. In Canada: THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO 
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Dr. Nieuwland Stricken Suddenly 


Dies of Heart Attack while on Visit to Catholic University in 
Washington — Dr. Arthur A. Noyes Victim of Pneumonia 
Attack—Other Deaths of the Month— 


The Rev. Dr. Julius A. Nieuwland, 
C.S.C., 58, far better known as Father 
Nieuwland of Notre Dame, died suddenly 
of a heart attack on June 11 in the 
office of Dr. Henry P. Ward, assistant 
professor of chemistry at Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, 

Dr. J. M. Weiss, chairman of the 
Nichols Medal Jury of Award, called 
Dr. Nieuwland “a soldier of science” in 
reviewing the humble priest’s notable 
achievements in chemistry on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the Nichols 
Medal last year. Dr. Weiss continued: 
“Work in the chemistry of acetylene de- 
rivatives is dangerous. You all know the 
hazards incident to 
many of these compounds. This field of 
research requires courage greater than 
that of the battlefield.” 


extreme explosion 





Underwood & Underwood 


FATHER JULIUS A. NIEUWLAND 


““A soldier of Science,’ 


Although apparently enjoying good 
health at the time of his death, Father 
Nieuwland on several occasions since 1932 
had been forced to undergo hospital treat- 
ment for a complication of diseases at- 
tributed largely to his long and arduous 
duties. 

Father Nieuwland was born at Hans- 
beke, Belgium, but was brought to this 
country at an early age. He attended the 
parochial schools at South Bend and 
then entered Notre Dame. He received 
his B.S. in ’99, was ordained in ’03, and 
received his doctorate a year later from 
Catholic University. 

Although primarily interested in botany 
he was appointed to the chemistry staff 
at Notre Dame. In 1906 he discovered 
the principles on which his artificial rub- 
ber process was based. He passed acety- 
lene gas into a solution of copper and 
ammonium chlorides and found that a 
new substance was formed which he was 
unable to isolate. After 14 years of work 


— 


/0 


on this reaction, however, he was able to 
create solutions that gave a better yield 
of the new material. 

In 1925, Father Nieuwland read a 
paper on his work at Rochester and du 
Pont scientists were so impressed that 
they made arrangements with him to 
carry on his experiments. The work, 
financed by the company, was conducted 
further for several years and_ finally 
succeeded. 

Father Nieuwland’s outstanding ability 
as a chemist, however, became interna- 
tionally known during the World War 
when he discovered Lewisite gas. He 
was a very humble man and the honors 
that were bestowed upon him in the past 
15 years did not affect his outlook. One 
of his closest associates, The Rev. Eugene 
Burke of Notre Dame, once said of him: 

“He has not been absorbed by science. 
He has a universal interest. He is 
human. He is humble, always ready to 
learn something from any one. He pos- 
sesses the real spirit of the scientist.” 

He was noted for his engaging frank- 
ness. He despised sloppy work and 
guesswork. He was not slow to peer 
over his half-moon spectacles at anyone 
he suspected of such habits and to tell 
them it sounded like prodigious nonsense. 
He loved detective thrillers. Each year 
he attended the circus with a crowd of 
youngsters tagging at his heels. He never 
lost his interest in literature, the drama 
and music. He played the guitar well, 
but once gave the definition of a gentle- 
man as a man who can play the saxo- 
phone and doesn’t. To his fellow pro- 
fessors he was a delightful companion 
despite his famous ill-smelling pipe. He 
was a constant source of inspiration to 
the convalescent at the University for it 
was in the little infirmary chapel that he 
invariably said mass. To America his 
life’s scientific work has meant the cessa- 
tion of foreign dependence on crude rub- 
ber supplies in the event of another war. 


Headed Gates Laboratory 


Sudden death from pneumonia of Arthur 
Amos Noyes, 69, world famous chemist 
and teacher, June 3, leaves a gap in 
research ranks which will long remain 
unfilled. Director of Gates Chemical 
Laboratory at California Institute of 
Technology, and recipient of honorary 
degrees from leading technical institutions 
here and abroad, Dr. Noyes was perhaps 
better known for his authorship of many 
outstanding chemical texts. In 715, Dr. 
Noyes was awarded the Willard Gibbs 
Medal, in ’27 the Davy Medal of the 
Royal Society, in ’32 the Richards Medal. 
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Up to his death, Dr. Noyes was an active 
spirit in the A.C.S., having once served 
as its president. He was also a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, National Research 
Council, and several outstanding foreign 
societies. 


Died Recently 

Dr. Lucius Pitkin, 76, internationally 
known for his analysis of mineral ores, 
and founder of Pitkin Laboratories, in 
N. Y. City, June 14. 

Edward A, Brockman, 66, formerly 
with Ceramic Sales Division of R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., du Pont, and well- 
known in the ceramic trades, at his home 
in Seattle, Wash., May 22. 

Philippe Valentin Louis Schaffner, 27, 
American Sugar Refinery chief chemist, 
in New Orleans, La., May 25th. 

William J. Barton, 77, of W. J. Barton 
& Son, fertilizers, Centreville, Md., Apr. 
13. Mr. Barton had been active in the 
fertilizer business since 1890. 

James J. Diamond, 76, founder of the 
James J. Diamond Co. and a dye manu- 
facturer for over 40 years, in Philadel- 
phia, June 26, 

Frank Knight, 30, foreman at Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical’s Blaine Island, W. 
Va., plant, following explosion of tubes 
containing acetic anhydride in a small 
experimental unit, on May 28. 

Charles J. Cottee, retired treasurer of 
International Agricultural, in Atlantic 
City, June 13. 

Edward Tennant Taylor, 58, president 
of Navassa Guano, Wilmington, Del., on 
June 14. 

Dr. George Lutz, 51, head of Grasselli 
Chemical’s patent department since ’22, 
in Cleveland, on June 19. 

H. C. Pearson, 78, noted rubber 
authority and editor for many years of 
India Rubber World, died June 11 at 
Pasadena of a heart attack. 

J. C. Green, 46, office manager for 
National Carbon, in Cleveland, June 19. 

Dr. John Hughes Muller, 53, professor 
of chemistry at the U. of P., following an 
operation, Lansdowne, Pa., June 18. 

S. Chandler Smith, representative of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. for more than 7 years, 
in Marion, Pa., June 11. 


°36 Iodine Production 


World iodine consumption in 1936 has 
been estimated in Chile at approximately 
900 metric tons, of which that country 
expects to supply around 800 tons, to be 
obtained as a by-product of its nitrate 
industry. Current low price of Chilean 
iodine has practically eliminated exports 
of Scotch, Javanese and Japanese pro- 
ducers. 
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brate 60th Anniversary in 
News of the Associations— 


Battelle Memorial Institute trustees 
have a new plan to extend the scope and 
utility of the educational features of the 
Institute’s basic program of scientific 
research. Since its inception, the policy 
of Battelle Memorial Institute has been 
to combine a program of fundamental re- 
search of general interest to industry 
with the applied research which it has 
carried on for individual companies and 
associations under its plan of sponsored 
research, 

A new Division of Research Associates 
has been established to supplement the 
work in fundamental science of the regu- 
lar technical staff. The purpose of this 
new Division is to offer intensive train- 
ing in practical research to the best of 
the younger workers in selected branches 
of chemistry, metallurgy, fuels and ceram- 
ics. Appointments as research associate 
will be made for one year’s duration and 
may be extended for a 2nd year. A re- 
search associate will be expected to de- 
vote his entire time to a research problem 
approved by the director and supervised 
by members of the Institute staff. The 
results of these researches will be pub- 
lished in order to contribute information 
that will be useful to science and industry. 


Weidlein Honorary Chairman 

Celebrating the 60th anniversary of its 
founding, the A. C. S. will hold a 5- 
day national meeting in Pittsburgh be- 
ginning Sept. 7th. Dr. Edward Ray 
Weidlein, director of Mellon, and presi- 
dent-elect of the Society, has been named 
honorary chairman of the event, which 
will be attended by more than 3,000 
chemists, industrialists, educators, govern- 
ment researchers, and scientists represent- 
ing allied fields. Chester G. Fisher, 
president of Fisher Scientific, heads a 
* Pittsburgh committee of 105 which will 
shape a local program with the coopera- 
tion of the industries, the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, and the educational institutions 
of the Pittsburgh district. 


Leather Chemists at Skytop 

Attendance of 170 leather chemists at 
the Skytop gathering last month of the 
American Leather Chemists’ Association 
set a record in numbers and enthusiasm. 
Speakers included Cyanamid’s Dr. A. O. 
Jaeger, John Arthur Wilson, and 
Merrill A. Watson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Tanner’s Council. 

At the final session A. C. Orthmann 
was elected president, C. A. Blair was 
chosen vice-president, and H. C. Reed 
returned to his position of secretary- 
treasurer. Elected to the council were J. 
Thomas Blackadder. 


M. Seltzer and Dr. 
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Battelle Institute Adopts New Program 


Offers Plan for Training Younger Workers—A. C. 
Pittsburgh, Week of Sept. 7th— 


S. to Cele- 


Electro-chemists Meet Oct. 7th 

Presentation of technical papers will 
feature the annual fall Electro-chemical 
Society meeting, scheduled for Oct. 7 to 





DR. DUNCAN A. MacINNES 


Rockefeller Institute “researcher”? is new Elec- 
tro-chemical Society president. 


10 at the Hotel General Brock, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. Frank J. Vosburgh, National 
Carbon, will speak on “What the Electric 
Furnace has done for Civilization,’ and 
A. J. Wager will head the symposium on 
“Power for Electric Furnaces.” Electro- 
deposition and production of “bright zinc” 
will also be discussed. 





COMING EVENTS 





American Society of Civil Engineers, An- 
nual Meeting, Portland, Ore., July 15-18. 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, Dallas, 


Tex., July 31. 

Central States Section, American Water 
Works Association, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Aug. 19-21. 

American Chemical Society, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Pittsburgh, Sept. 7-12. 

World Power Conference, Washington, 


D. C., Sept. 7-12. 

National Petroleum Association, 34th An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Sept. 16-18. 

Annual Metal Mining Convention we Ex- 
position, Denver, Colo., Sept. 28-Oct. 

National Safety Council, 25th pee Safety 
Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5-9. 


Industrial Materials Exhibit, Hotel Roose- 


velt, N. Y. City, Oct. 5-10. 
Ohio Ceramic Industries Association, An- 
nual Fall Meeting. Columbus, Ohio,, Oct. 9-10. 


American Public Health Association, New 
Orleans, La., Oct. 20-23. 

American Te Association Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 26. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Annual Convention, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md., Nov 11-13 

Federation of Paint & Varnish Production 
Clubs, Annual Convention & Paint Show, Drake 


Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 15-17. 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Drake Hotel, 


Chicago, Nov. 18-20. 

American Association Textile Chemists and 
ore Annual Meeting, Providence, R. I., 
Dec. 4, 5. 

American Ceramic Society, Annual 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. City, 
Mar. 21, °37. 

“Achema VIII,” Plant exhibition, in con- 
nection with 50th General Meeting of Verein 
Deutscher Chemiker, Frankfurt, Germany, 
Sept., 1937. 


Meet- 
week of 
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A. 8S. T. M. Happenings 
H. C. Mann, 
neer, Ordnance Dept., U. S. 


senior materials engi- 
Government, 
Watertown Arsenal, has been chosen as 
the winner of the Charles B. Dudley 
Medal for ’36. This medal, which com- 
memorates the name of the first A.S.T.M. 
President (1902-1909), is awarded to the 
author of the paper presented at the pre- 
ceding annual meeting which is of out- 
standing merit and constitutes an original 
contribution on research in engineering 
materials. Medal was awarded Mr. 
Mann on July 1 during the 1936 A.S.T.M. 
annual meeting in Atlantic City. 

A, C, Fieldner, chief engineer, Experi- 
ment Stations Divisions, Bureau of Mines, 
well-known in chemical circles, has been 
nominated for the presidency; T. G. Del- 
bridge, manager of Atlantic Refining’s 
research and development department, as 
vice-president. Nominations for member- 
ship on the executive committee include: 
H. F. Gonnerman, manager of the re- 
search laboratory of the Portland Cement 
Association; C, S. Reeve, manager of 
Barrett’s research development. 


An Ancient Scottish Game 

The N. Y. Chemists’ Club held its 
annual spring golf tournament late last 
month at Rye Country Club, with 50 or 
60 members attending. Feature of the 
tournament was an intersectional contest 
between teams from Westchester, 
Island and New Jersey, with Westchester 
coming in under the wire just ahead of 
New Jersey. Low gross went to Albert 
Baker, low net to R. F. Bacon, kickers 
to John Weiss and J. P. Remensnyder. 
Dinner followed the matches. 


Long 


A Salesman’s Report 

Chemical Salesmen’s Association held 
its Ist golf tournament of the season at 
Baltusrol, Short Hills, N. J., scene of the 
national open. Following in the heel- 
prints of famous amateur and professional 
stars, prizes were awarded to Charles E. 
Kelley, Hagerty Bros., F. M. Mofat, Jr., 
U.S.L, and E. A. Orem, du Pont. Class 
B prize winners included J. J. Kerrigan, 
Merck; T. S. Nichols, Grasselli, and M. 
D. Reisser, Howe Publishing. Kicker’s 
handicap went to E. S. Burke, Walter 
3euhler of General Dyestuff and R. E. 
Dorland of Dow. Next tournament will 
take place at North Hills, Douglaston, 
L. L., July 14th. 


With the Rubber Chemists 


United Carbon donated a golf cup for 
the members to contest for at the June 
outing of the N. Y. Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion of the A.C.S. Dr. A. E. Warner of 
C. P. Hall, Inc., Akron chemical 
tributor, acted as master of ceremonies 
at the annual spring outing of the Akron 
Rubber Group. The Rhode Island Rub- 
ber Club golfed on June 4th. Several 
of the chemical companies supplied prizes. 


dis- 
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Hercules Acquires I. G. Acetate Process 


Will Produce Flake Cellulose Acetate by December—Du Pont 
Continues to Simplify Corporate Structure—Innis, Speiden 
Offers Flake Carnauba and Candelilla Waxes—Other Com- 
pany Notes— 


Negotiations have just been completed 
between Hercules Powder and the I. G. 
by which Hercules comes into control 
the American patents covering the I.G 
processes on manufacturing cellulose 
acetate. M. G. Milliken, general man- 
ager of the Cellulose Products Dept., 
states that Hercules expects to be in 
quantity production of flake cellulose 
acetate by this December. Experimental 
and pilot units at the company’s extensive 
cellulose products plant at Parlin, N. J., 
have been running successfully for several 
vears and a material of high quality with 
improved properties being produced. 

Work on the new large-scale plant is 
progressing. In its construction, the most 
modern units of equipment are being in- 
stalled throughout so that economical 
operations and high quality will be 
assured, 


Now Cellophane Division 
Du Pont has dissolved its subsidiary, 
du Pont Cellophane, which will now be 
known simply as the Cellophane division. 
Action releases du Pont Cellophane from 
payment of 2 taxes specified by the new 
bill, and it is believed that du Pont 
plans similar dissolution of other remain- 
ing subsidiaries, namely du Pont Rayon, 
Grasselli, and du Pont Viscoloid. 
Announcement is also made of the dis- 
missal of 2 actions directed against du 
Pont by the Federal Government for col- 
lection of $7,522,820 in internal revenue 
taxes. Suits alleged that in ’28 and ’29, 
the R. & H. Chemicals Division sold quan- 
tities of lacquer thinner for unlawful 
alcohol recovery. Claims were voided on 
grounds that du Pont’s acquisition of 
R. & H. did not take place till after dates 
of the alleged unlawful action. 


Waxes in Flake Form 
Innis, Speiden announces production 
at the Jersey City plant of refined flake 


carnauba and candelilla waxes, said to be 
100% pure and coming in thin, light, 
easily handled flakes. Samples and de- 
tailed information are available upon re- 
quest to the company. 


Greater Interest in Phosphate 

Increasing activity of private companies 
in the Maury County, Tenn., area, heart 
of TVA activity, is evidenced in 
announcement that Armour Fertilizer 
Works has filed an option contract by 
which it can purchase 303-acre phosphate 
deposits, now under option to TVA for 
mining, for $100,000. Few miles away, 
in the Estes bend, Monsanto officials are 
superintending the new phosphate plant 
which will use TVA electric power for 
furnaces. 


Told and Overheard 

Newly formed Lanatin Corp. will make 
artificial wool on a commercial scale at 
a plant at Montville, Conn. Lanatin will 
sell for 25c per lb. Leonard Prince of 
the N. Y. Knitting Mills will be presi- 
dent and general manager of the new 
company, 

Procter-Bond Chemical, new Clear- 
water, Fla., concern organized by Charles 

Procter, will handle line of chemicals 
under the name “Parador.” 

F. E. Schundler & Co., producer of 
expanded vermiculite products, with plants 
at Joliet, Ill., and Long Island City, N. Y., 
is expanding sales to include European 
and British markets with the formation 
ot British Vermiculite Products, Ltd., in 
London and Stratford, Eng. Mr. Schund- 
ler, with his wife and niece, Miss Laura 
Sprague, is sailing this month in the 
Berengaria to make a study of European 
markets for insulating materials. 

Imperial Color Works, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., announces that corporate name has 
been changed to The Imperial Paper & 
Color Corp., Pigs1ent Color Division. 


The giant 200-inch, 20-ton, world’s 
largest “telescopic eye” made by Corning 
Glass is one of the 36 outstanding news 
“hits.” Little known, but of interest to 
chemists, is the fact that Barrett Co.’s 
Arcadian nitrate of soda was employed in 
the batch. 

William R. Moorehead, San Francisco, 
purchases the New Idria Quicksilver 
Mines, Hollister, Cal., said to be largest 
quicksilver mine in America and 2nd 
largest in the world. Former President 
Herbert Hoover served Mr. Moorehead 
as consulting engineer in the purchase. 

Recently organized Bonewitz Chemical. 
Burlington, Iowa, is establishing a branch 
office in Des Moines. J. F. Etienne will 
be branch manager. 

Universal Laboratories, Inc., is incor- 
porated in Richmond, Va., as dealer for 
chemicals, vegetable oils, etc. Capitaliza- 
tion is $50,000; O. K. Robinson is new 
firm’s president. 

Merck’s new administration building at 
Rahway, N. J., was opened last month as 
various executive departments moved in. 
Building contains 4 floors and basement, 
costing more than $200,000. 

Du Pont has just announced an im- 
proved ammoniating liquor known = as 
Urea-Ammonia Liquor-B(UAL-B). A 
detailed explanation of its characteristics 
will appear in the August issue, New 
Products and Processes Section. 

Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt, 80 John st., 
N. Y. City, large importers and bleachers 
of shellac, have just completed a chart 
showing the price trend in T. N. grade 
from 1868 to date. Copies are available 
from the company if CHEMICAL INDUs- 
TRIES is mentioned. 

E. M. Walls and S. L. Abbot, Jr., San 
Francisco, have formed the Abbot-Walls 
Agency. Among the firms they will 
represent are Allied Asphalt & Mineral, 
N. Y. City, Producers Cotton Oil, Fresno, 
and National Pigments & Chemical, St. 
Louis. 

Stackpole Carbon, St. Marys, Pa., cele- 
brated its 30th anniversary last month 
with unanimous cooperation of employees 
and townspeople. Firm has grown over 
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»f Fritzsche Brothers 


Directors and owners « 


sumptuous new quarters tn the Port of Authority 
Ringel, vice-president; A. D. Armstrong, secretary 
president; W. A. R. Welcke, 1s 


30 years from a small plant to a produc- 
tion unit employing over 1,000 persons. 

Fletcher & Ellis, N. Y. City, will 
handle the advertising for Calcium Car- 
bonate Co., Chicago, producers and 
refiners. 

P. & G. has given Cornell $1000 for a 
chemistry fellowship. 

Teas Extract Co. is corporate name of 
resulting 


tanning producer, 


from the consolidation of Marion Extract, 


new agent 
Andrews Tanning Extract, and Tennessee 
Extract. Main be in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., plants in Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and Andrews, N. C. 


office will 


with 


Du Pont officials are attempting to 
close arrangements with Ward Baking 
Co. for the commercial development of 


new chemical said to prevent growth of 
green mold on bread while not harming 
purity of the bread. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical finishes con- 
air-conditioned and 


struction « vf me \dern 


cement-testing laboratories in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

F. E. Schundler Feldspar has just com- 
pleted a feldspar mill at Custer, in the 
Black Hills; S. D: 


ing companies who have lately 


insulated 


Chemical and process- 
invaded 
the Black Hills deposits of bentonite and 
feldspar also include American Colloid, 
Silica Products, Belle 
Wyodak Chemical. 


Johnston Exploration Co. 


Fourche Co., an 


will exploit 


commercially Alum Mountain, Grant 
County, N. M., said to be one of the 
largest alum deposits in the world. 
At the Plants 
Solvay’s Hutchinson, Kansas, plant, 


2) 


rept rts 


closed since nay reopen, according 


to newspaper Local 


of Commerce is making a drive 
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well-known essential oil 


; B. F. Zimmer, vice-president; F. H. 


Chamber 


towards 





the 
George L. 


Leonhardt, 


house, hold a conference in 


Bldg., N. Y. City. Left to right, 


t vice-president and treasurer. 


this end in the hope that 300-350 men 
may be employed. 

Fumes from a large fertilizer vat at 
V-C’s Selma, N. C., fertilizer 
plant were responsible for 3 deaths and 
several critical injuries last month. Dead 
included Charles Durham, 36, Alfred 
Cooper, 54, and Julius Austin. 


nitrate 


Break in a hydrochloric acid hose line 
at Thompson-Haywood Chemical’s Des 
Moines, Iowa, plant, June 23, resulted in 
slight injuries to 2 firemen attempting to 
stop the leak. 
loss at nearly 10,000 gals. hydrochloric. 

Pfister Chemical’s plant at Ridgefield, 


Company officials estimate 


N. J., is alleged to be a nuisance in com- 
plaints made by citizens of that town. 
Odors are said to be highly objectionable. 


In New Locations 


With the moving of its main office in 
N. Y. City from the 
Bldg. to the G. E. Bldg., 570 Lexington 
Ist, Dorr 
completed the transfer of all major 
the 


Hereafter, the engineering dept., in 


Park-Lexington 


ave., at 5lst st., The 


Co. 


on July 


junctions, including engineering, to 
Kast. 
charge of design and manufacture, will be 
permanently located in N. Y. City, 


p'eting the move from old headquarters 


com- 


in Denver begun several years agi 


and development will continu: 


to be handled at the Westport Mill, West- 


Research 


port, Conn., as has been the case tor 
the last 19 years. 

The new Dorr executive and _ sales 
offices will occupy the entire 9th floor of 
the General Electric Bldg., connecting 


with the engineering dept. and drafting 
room, occupying half of the floor below 


\n important feature of the new quar- 


ters is to be a large 
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open to clients and friends, and an ex- 
hibit of 
Dorr equipment, including a 
miniature of 
invented 


gold mill in 


phia general offices to 
Trust 


Philadelphia branch office and 


reference library, 


new scale working models otf 
replica in 
Dorr Classifier 
at Mr. 
04. 
moves Philadel- 
the Real 
Bldg., Broad & Market sts. 
American Aniline 


the initial 
developed 
South 


Refractories 


and Dorr's 
Dakota in 
General 
Estate 
its 


Products moves 


laboratory 


to enlarged quarters at 210 N. 13th st. 
Union Chemical & Mineral is moving 
its main plant from Houston to Texas 
City, Tex. 
T : “ , . 
New Construction 
Cuyahoga Valley will shortly add a 


Tar 
& Chemical erects a new plant close to 


million dollar industry when Reilly 


the Corrigan-McKinney works of Repub- 


lic Steel in Cleveland. New plant will 
take the local outlet of coal tar crudes 
from the city’s coke ovens. Contract 


between the 2 


companies is said to run 
for a period of 20 years. 

Owens-Illinois is expanding its glass 
block production 400% at the Muncie, 
Ind., plant. Use of glass building block 
is growing hand in hand with air con- 
ditioning, officials and 
production at the Muncie plant is now 
far behind orders. 

A $2,000,000 chemical plant will 


located at Tonawanda, N. Y., according 


company report, 


be 


to Buffalo newspaper reports. Identity 
of the company is not disclosed, 
A. E. Staley Mfg., Decatur, IIll., is 


enlarging its soybean unit with a $92,000 
mill $75.000 
oil refinery. 


soybean and plans for a 
Plans call for completion 
of these plants in time for processing of 
the fall bean crop. 

install a re- 
search laboratory in Brooklyn, N. Y., ac- 


W. B. Wiegand, director of 


Columbian Carbon will 
cording to 
research. 


Solvay Process is planning constructio1 


of a $1,000,000 sodium bicarbonate pla 
near Syracuse, N. Y. 
Stone & Webster Engineering will 


addition to Monsanto’s 


power plant at Monsanto, III. 


build a large 
Mathieson will spend $100,000 on plant 
improvements and additions at Niagara 


Falls 


Valuable Chemical Survey 


\ world chemical survey, conducted 
by the Commerce Department’s Chemical 
Division, has been completed and is ready 


The booklet 


Chemical Developments 


distribution. 200 


is entitled [Vorld 


for page 
im 1935, and is known as Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 832. 


from the 


It may be obtained 
Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C., at 15¢ 


per copy. 











Reese Speaks at U. of D. Exercises 
Cornerstone of $300,000 Chemistry Building Laid — Date 
Selected for Industrial Materials Exhibit—Leeds Honored— 
Other Personal News of the Month— 


Dr. Charles L. Reese, noted chemist, a 
du Pont director, former A.C.S. presi- 
dent, and recipient of countless honors 
here and abroad, was the principal speaker 
at the laying -of the cornerstone of the 
new $300,000 chemistry buildings at the 
University of Delaware on June 6th. 
Donor of the building and equipment was 
not announced. 

The retired director of du Pont’s far- 
flung research activities received the 
honorary degree of doctor of Science 
from Delaware University in ’28. More 
recently (Feb. 26th) he received the 
degree of doctor of natural science from 
Heidelberg on the 500th anniversary of 
the founding of the university and the 
50th of his doctorate. 


Doubly Honored 
M. E. Leeds, president of Leeds & 
Northrup, Philadelphia manufacturer of 


electrical instruments, received 


recently 





M. E. LEEDS 


“Distinguished achievement in industrial 
management,”’ 


almost coincidentally, 2 signal honors: 
Institute of Management gave him its 
Gantt Medal for “distinguished achieve- 


ment in industrial management as a 





service to the community” and Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn made him 
Doctor of Engineering “in recognition of 
great service to society.” 


What's New in Materials 
F. D. Bowman, advertising manager of 
Carborundum, has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee handling arrange- 
ments for the 4th annual Industrial Mate- 
rials Exhibit to be held Oct. 5 to 10 at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. City. This is 
a cooperative exhibit and sponsored by 
a group of industrial materials manufac- 
turers. Several new features are in 
process of development for the show and 
will be announced later. Allan Brown, 

Bakelite, is in charge of publicity. 


“The Passing Throng” 

Merck’s director advertising, Douglas 
W. Coutlee, has been elected president of 
the Pharmaceutical Advertising Directors 
Club. A. D. Brewer of Ciba is vice- 
president, and E. Walton Bobst, Hoff- 
man-LaRoche, is secretary. 

Dr. Gerald Wendt, formerly assistant to 
the president of Penn State and editor of 
Chemical Reviews, succeeds L. W. Hut- 
chins as director of the American Institute 
of the City of N. Y. Mr. Hutchins re- 
signed to devote full time to the firm 
Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, pub- 
lic relations counsel. 

New president of Niagara District 
& Industrial Association is 
of North American 
Among the newly elected 
vice presidents is Dr. W. C. Gardiner of 
Mathieson Alkali. 

John K, Conant, General Printing Ink, 
heads the Purchasing Agents Association 
of N. Y. S. T. Edgerton of U. S. Rubber 
and L. G. Tubbs, National Dyeing and 
Printing, are vice-presidents. Benedict 
Van Voorhis of du Pont Viscoloid is now 
a director, 


Chemical 
L. G. Patterson 
Cyanamid. 
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For outstanding achievement in engi- 
neering and public utility management, 
Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., of N. Y. City, presi- 
dent of the Hackensack Water Co., has 
been elected an honorary member of the 
American Water Works Association. 

Albert A. Teeter, secretary of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., N. Y. City, has been made 
an associate of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. 

Joseph A. Brimlow, R. & H. sales divi- 
sion, du Pont, N. Y. City, celebrates his 
25th wedding anniversary. 

A. C. Fieldner, chief chemist, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, in Washington, receives 
honorary degree of doctor of Science 
from University of Alabama. 

Paul Van Cleef, Van Cleef Bros., is 
the new chairman of the Chicago Section, 
a OF SF 

Norman A. Shepard, director of Cyana- 
mid’s technical research, is councilor of 
the new Western 
ALCS. 

E. C. Ainslie succeeds A. A. Robinson 
as president of American Oil Chemists’ 
Society. Other officers include M. L. 
Sheely, T. C. Law, and J. J. Canucheau, 
vice-presidents; C. P. Long, chairman of 
soap division; and J. C. Helm, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Ralph Reel, chief chemist for Pharis 
Tire & Rubber, is the new Newark, Ohio, 
Lions Club president. 

L. (“Larry”) E. Swenson (Cyanamid), 
fully recovered from an illness which 
necessitated his remaining away for 
several months, is now assigned to the 
mining chemicals division. 

Dr. William J. Hale will serve next 
year as a member of the Connecticut 
College for Women chemical faculty. 

Colin G, Fink, well known Columbia 
University authority on metals, wi!l be 
the American guest speaker at the XIIth 
Conference of the International Union, 
scheduled for Switzerland in August. 
His topic will be “Electrochemical Pro- 
tection of Iron and Steel against Corro- 
sion.” Dr. Fink was recently awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of Science by 
Oberlin College, Ohio. 

Ralph M. Palmer, president Ferro-Nil 
Corp., N. Y. City, is now alumni trustce 
of Brown University. 

A daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Mayfield, in Wilmington, Del. Mr. May- 
field is assistant sales director of Her- 
cules naval stores department. 

Percy C. Magnus, president of Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard and director of the 
N. Y. City Board of Trade, is now a 
director of the N. Y. Casualty Co. 


Connecticut Section, 


Norman Harold Fyffe, formerly with Joseph Turner & 
Co., and now with Oldbury Electro-chemical, confers 
with 
recently established at 22 E. 40th st., N. Y. 
Joseph Turner & Co. will retain a selling agency for 
those products of the Oldbury company which it has 
heretofore distributed as a sole selling agent. 


Dr, E. L. Whitford in the new sales offices 


City. 
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BICHROMATE OF SODA 
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BICHROMATE OF POTASH 


CHROMATE OF SODA 
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PRIOR CHEMICAL CORP. 


420 LEXINCTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 


STANDARD CHROMATE CO., ING., 





PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


CHEMICAL 


The Photographic Record 


president, M.C.A. Right, 
t of Merrimac 
{bove, left, Charles A. Mace, secretary, Synthetic Organic Chem 
al Mfrs. Ass'n, with August Merz of Calco. 


George W 


f Heydei 


lwo powers behind § 
the throne: H. R.® 
Huston of Cyana- 
mid, and Jl’arren 
V. Watson, secre- 
tary, M.C.A 











of Our Chemical Activities 


Annual stag party of the Nattonal Sanitary Supply 
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Ass'n at Small’s Paradise 
The fourteenth annual convention of the Association was held at the Hotel Nei 
Yorker, New York City, June 3-5. 








Cesare Protto, du Pont, wn his Buick roadster. 


w and opposite, stxty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association at Sea View, 
Abse OR, aN H : June 4 Bp 
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One hundred and thirty-eight years 
ago a Scotchman named William Ross 


.... left the estate of George Washington 
and migrated to the Ohio Valley where he 
helped to found a settlement west of the mouth 
of the Big Miami River. In 1847 his son James 
Ross built near Lawrenceburg, Indiana, the 
Rossville distillery, which became the parent 
alcohol plant of the Rossville Commercial 
Alcohol Corporation. 


James Ross little dreamed when he founded his 
distilling plant that in two 
generations there would be an 
enormousdemandforindustrial 
alcohol. But that suchademand 
arose is characteristic of the 
growth of American industry. 


The market for alcohol was 
not created by alcohol pro- 








ducers, but was built up by the inventiveness 
of the scientists and by international as well 
as American genius expressing itself in many 
ways. The impetus to produce finer grades of 
alcohol for special purposes was likewise set 
in motion by the needs of users. 


Asthedemand for alcohol widenedand increased 
Rossville kept pace. Today, Rossville, backed by 
the far-flung facilities and specialized research 
ability of Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, supplies industry 
with the finest alcohols that 
can be made. There is a Ross- 
ville Alcohol of unvarying uni- 
formity and dependable qual- 
ity for every industrial, scien- 
tific and pharmaceutical use. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS (ORPORATION 





NEW YORK CENTRAL BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PLANTS: TERRE HAUTE, IND.; 
PROMPT SERVICE FROM 


PEORIA,ILL.; WESTWEGO, LA.; 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


HARVEY, LA.; AGNEW, CALIF. 


Products of Commercial Solvents Corporation, including Rossville Alcohols, are available in 
mixed carloads and in compartment tank cars, as well as in cans, drums, carloads, and tank cars. 






































Dr. J. C. Hostetter, director of develop- 
ment and research for Corning Glass, was 
made an honorary doctor of Science by 
Bucknell Univ., last month. 


“The Gangplank” 


Horace Bowker, American 
tural Chemical, along with his wife, 
daughter and son-in-law, sails for Naples 
in the Rex for his yearly sojourn on the 
Isle of Capri, 


Agricul- 





F. G. Arnold, Rapid Roller Co. chiet 
chemist, Chicago, sails in the City of 
Norfolk for a 2 months European tour. 

Harry Farleigh, Merchants Chemical, 
is in Europe. A large delegation saw him 
off early in June. 

Ma Walter Grote of United Carbon, 
Charleston, W. Va., is 


ing 


in Europe visit- 
his company’s foreign interests. 

E. L. Luaces, solvent recovery expert, 
returned last month after a 6-weeks trip. 


Marsh, Jr., New Potash of America Head 
Succeeds G. W. Harris as President—Alexander Takes Charge 
of U.S. I.’s “Super-Pyro” Division—G. E. Re-arranges Plastics 
Division—Other Personnel Changes— 


Colonel Robert Marsh, Jr., succeeds 
G. W. Harris as president of Potash Co. 
of America. Col. Marsh has been active 
in mining industries for 
serving as adviser to the 
brothers and others. 
the modernization of 


many years, 
Guggenheim 
He was active in 
Chile’s nitrate in- 
dustry, and has made investigations of 
potash deposits in New Mexico for the 
company he now heads. 


U. S. I. Re-Assigns 
Fred M. formerly U.S.I.’s 
assistant Chicago, replaces 
Robert E. Alexander as Detroit division 
manager. Mr. Alexander comes to N. Y. 
City to take charge of U.S.I.’s recently 


Henley, 
manager in 


created Super-Pyro (anti-freeze) divi- 
sion. J. F. Rudolph, formerly Phila- 
delphia division manager, will replace 


Mr. Henley in the Chicago office. 


G. E. Plastics Personnel 

Co-ordination of the activities of the 
G-E Plastics Department under the 
direction of Vice-President C. E. Wilson 
has been announced. C. K. Mead has 
been placed in charge of a newly formed 
Insulation, Glyptal, and Sales 
Section of the Appliance and Merchan- 
dise Department, with headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Newly formed sec- 
tion, besides assuming responsibility for 


Plastics 


plastics sales, will carry on the activities 
of the former Miscellaneous Sales 
tion which was supervised by Mr. Mead 
and was concerned with the sale of insula- 
tion and Glyptal. New section will be 
under the general direction, as was the 
former Miscellaneous Sales 


Sec- 


Section, of 
J. H. Crawford, manager of Construction 
Materials Sales. 


In New Positions 

John W. Hassler, superintendent of 
Industrial Chemical Sales’ Tyrone, Pa., 
plant, is now company director of re- 
search, with headquarters at Tyrone. 
Thomas W. Strohm, Piedmont, W. Va., 
will succeed Mr. Hassler as superinten- 
dent. Announcement of these personnel 
changes was made at the 
annual convention in Tyrone. 


company’s 
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William P. Ewing, formerly Superior 
Steel vice-president in charge of sales, 
Pittsburgh, is now executive vice-presi- 
dent, newly created position in the com- 
pany. L. W. Briggs, formerly sales man- 
ager for West Leechburg Steel, succeeds 
Mr. Ewine with Superior Steel. 
Pryde, a the 
now vice-president in charge of operations. 
Superior Steel produces stainless and hot 
or cold-rolled carbon strip steel in plants 
throughout the Pittsburgh district. 

John C. Hoffman, formerly with Great 
Western 


David 


director of company, is 


Sugar, is now an _ analytical 
chemist in du Pont’s Jackson Laboratories. 

Lyle A. Hamilton is now a research 
chemist for Socony-Vacuum, at Pauls- 
boro, N. J. 


in biochemical research at Iowa State. 


He was formerly engaged 








—Chidnoff 
IVAN D. HAGAR 





ing Standard of 
Indiana’s research laboratories at Whit- 
ing, Ind. He is a “Sheff” (Yale) gradu- 
ate, received his M.S. and doctorate at 
Michigan and was with National Aniline 
and U. S. Rubber Reclaiming. 

John Clarke is retiring from the N. Y. 
City consulting firm of Knight and 
Clarke. Although recovered in health he 
has decided against returning and B. H. 
Knight will carry on the business. 

H. C, Aamot 
research 


Chemistry to enter 


in charge of all 
Paint & 


is now 
work for 
Color, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Perfection 


Gordon F. Macnaughton, formerly with 
Herrick-Voigt Chemical as_ secretar) 
treasurer, is now with Dr. Andrew Ding- 
wall, with consulting offices in N. Y. 
City. 

Chester L. 
sales director for the Dorr Co. 
through 


chemical 
He will 


coordinate al 


Knowles is now 


carry plans to 
Dorr’s work in chemical industries. 

J. M. DeBell, formerly with Hercules 
Powder, is now with the technical depart- 
ment of Fiberloid, at Orchard, 
Mass. 

E. M. Clark is elected to 
Directors of American I, G. 


Indian 
Board of 


Dr. Warren F. Busse succeeds the late 
Dr. E. O, Dieterich as manager of B. F. 
Goodrich’s physical research laboratories 
in Akron. Dr. 
Goodrich since ’28, 


Busse has been with 
Albert Sidney Noble has resigned as 
advertising manager of the N. V. Potash 


Export My., Inc., to open his own ad- 





HENRY G. 


SIDFORD 


Ivan D. Hagar, Eastern sales manager, Titanium Pigment, and Henry G. Sidford, manager of the 


Atlantic Branch of National Lead, have been elected directors of 


Atlan- 
research 


goes with 
Philadelphia, as 


Bernard Bettman 
tic Refining, 
chemist. 

Willard L. Case, president of Chemical 
Lime, Bellefonte, Pa., is now in charge 
of all company expansion and construc- 
tion, replacing W. R. Cliffe. 

James G. Miller succeeds J. H. Cole- 
Carteret, N. J., plant manager 
for Warner Chemical, a post held at one 
time by Neuberg, 


man as 


Louis now Warner 
sales manager. 
Dr. Charles R. Harte, Jr., resigns as 


associate editor of Industrial & Engineer- 






Chemical Industries 


Titanium Pigment. 


vertising agency at 17 E. 42nd st., N. Y. 
City, which will specialize in advertising 
directed to the farm market. 
Edward A. the 
manager of alloy tube sales for Babcock 
& Wilcox Tube, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
to this appointment, he was engaged in 
the and 
special high-temperature, 


Livingstone is new 


Prior 
development introduction of 
B&W 
sion-resistant alloys to the oil industry. 
Miss Harriet B. Meyer, well known in 


corro- 


the field of industrial art, and director of 
the ’36 Exhibition of American Glass In- 
dustries, is now associated with Leon V. 


CO 
—_ 





Quigley, public relations counsel, N. Y. 
City. 


-articularly well known for her 
work with glass industries, Miss Meyer 
has had an unusual career combining art 
and industry. 

Harold James 
troller of agricultural research for I. C. I. 
Ltd. in London, succeeds Lt. Col. B. J. 


Page, formerly con- 


Eaton as director of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, India. He will leave 
for Kuala Lumpur soon, 

Douglass B. Bullard, former Georgia 
Tech chemistry professor, is now with 
the B. F. 


division. 


Goodrich chemical research 
J. Earl Simonds, formerly with Cyana- 
mid’s Beetleware division and the Gorham 


Co., plans to open his own consulting 





offices in N. Y. City, serving those with 
plastic molding problems. 

Raymond M. Fuoss, last year’s winner 
of the A.C.S. Award in 
try, 


Pure Chemis- 


and research professor at Brown 


University, accepts a position on the 
G. E. Research Laboratory chemical staff, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Elmer DeGraf, formerly with Paraffine 
Cos., with experience in paint and asbes- 
tos fields, is now on the staff of Edgar S, 
Browning Co., manufacturers’ represen- 
tative, San Francisco. 

John P. Coe is now in charge of chemi- 
cal sales for U. S. Rubber Products, 
N. Y, City. He was transferred from 
the Connecticut plant of Naugatuck 
Chemical, plant, where he 
general manager of production. 


parent was 


Heavy Chemical Consumption Reported In June 


Seasonal Curtailment in Some Lines Balanced by Improve- 
ment in Textiles—Shortage in Sodium Silicofluoride—Tin 


Salts Weak— 


Consumption of industrial chemicals in 
June held up remarkably well, the ton- 
nage comparing very favorably with the 


volume reached in the 


months immedi- 


ately preceding. The usual seasonal cur- 
tailment in some lines, such as paint and 
fertilizer, was offset partially at least by 
improvement in the textile and tanning 
industries. Refiners of gasoline continue 
to maintain operations at a high pitch 
but there is definite talk in the field of 
reducing production shortly with the idea 
of achieving a 


balance between 


production and consumption. 


better 


Newsprint manufacture is satisfactory. 
Production for the Ist 5 months is ahead 
by 16% over last year and current opera- 
tions are estimated at 75% of capacity. 
Output of Canadian 
2,921,871 tons and 
3,250,000 tons. 

Although falling short of earlier trade 
estimates, consumption of crude rubber 
again was over 50,000 tons in May. It 
amounted to 50,482 compared 
with 51,897 tons in April, which had set 
a new all time record, 


mills in 735 was 
"36 «~production may 
reach 


tons, as 


While consump- 
tion during May was approximately 2.7% 
smaller than April, it ran fully 22.8% 
above May last year. The figure for 
May, 1935, was 41,101 tons. While June 
consumption figures are not available at 
this writing, some slight decline from the 
May total is anticipated. 

The price structure generally continues 
firm. Outstanding ts the sharp rise in 
sodium silicofluoride. 
this with 
limited production still prevailing in this 
country are the 


Increased consump- 


tion of item as an insecticide 


reasons advanced, On 


the other hand, the competitive position 


f sodium hydrosulfite became quite acute 
ir. June and sellers named 17c and elimi- 


nated the differential between spot and 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
June 30 May 30 
Sodium silicofluoride $0.07 $0.0634 
DECLINED 
Antimony metal $0.1134 $0.12 
Oxide 12% 13% 
Sodium hydrosulfite a7 18 
Tin crystals 33 .35 
Metal 40% .47 
Oxide .48 51 
Tetrachloride 21% .23% 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
May’36 Apr.’36 May’35 


110.3 109.0 107.1 
107.0 104.9 97.8 


Employment a 
Payrolls a 


DATA FOR PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


: May’36 Apr.’36 May’35 
Explosives: 














Employment a 83.1 85.3 87.3 
Payrolls a 80.4 77.7 74.4 
Soap: 
Employment a 97.5 96.8 98.2 
Payrolls a 95.7 93.6 93.8 
May °36 May’35 
Exports $2,158,000 $2,050,000 
Imports 1,589,000 1,359,000 
Crude sulfur, exports 1,028,000 454,000 
Indus. Chemical Spe- 
cialties, exports 1,705,000 1,504,000 
a 1923-1925—100.0. 
contract quotations. Antimony metal 
worked lower last month and a corre- 


sponding reduction in the oxide was an- 
nounced, Tin slumped rather badly last 
The International Tin Commit- 
tee has placed the 3rd quarter quota at 
90%, against 85% for the 


month. 


2nd quarter. 
Sharp declines were recorded in the tin 
salts. A broad demand was held respon- 
sible for higher |. c.1. prices on copperas. 
The competitive position of 
phosphate remained unchanged. 
Call for 
pleasing 


trisodium 


seasonal items was highly 


to producers. The basic agri- 
and fungicides are 


out in large quantities with the 


cultural insecticides 


moving 


Chemical Industries 


price structure quite firm. Chlorine ship- 
ments The weakness in 
pyrethrum prices was further accentuated 
in the last 30 days. 


are heavy. 
Generally speaking 
the industrial chemical manufacturers are 
in a very optimistic frame of mind over 
tonnages for the 3rd quarter and little 
talk of “summer dullness” is heard at 
the moment, 


Solvents Steady 


Decline in Call for Most Items 
Reported — Hydrogenated 
Naphtha, No. 3 Advanced le— 


Trading in petroleum solvents last 
month was in lighter volume than the 
activity in the various consuming indus- 


tries would lead one to believe would be 








possible. The only explanation that 
s 
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Remarkable improvement im the automotive field 


shown graphically. 


sounds feasible is that consumers have 
been taking larger quantities than they 
have been currently consuming and have 
built up a sizable reserve. They should, 
however, be back in the market in a fairly 
large way in the very near future for both 
the rubber and other large consuming 
fields are operating at much higher than 
normal seasonal levels. The only im- 
portant price change in the group was 
made on June Ist when No. 3 hydro- 
genated naphtha was raised lc a gal. to 
a basis of 16c. 

Alcohol producers finally announced a 
schedule for the 3rd quarter. In certain 
cases the quotations are simply spot ones. 
The competitive position of alcohol has 
changed but very little. The following 
SD: 
No. 1, tanks, 23c per gal.; drums, car 
lots, 28c; drums, less than car lots, 34c 


is the existing schedule of prices: 


to 38c, according to quantity ; special sol- 
vent, tanks, 24c; drums, car lots, 29c; 
less than car lots, 3le to 37c, according 
to quantity. Quotations on the completely 
denatured formulas were reported at 40c 
per gal. in 54-gal drums; 46c in 5-gal. 


drums; and 5lec in 1l-gal drums. Indica- 
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tions are that the competi ion in acetone, 
butyl alcohol, butyl and ethyl acetates has 
eased somewhat in the past 30-day period. 
Hand-to-mouth purchasing was being fol- 
lowed by many buyers, however, an‘ici- 
pating the end of the half year period 
and the expected decline in production 
schedules in the rubber and lacquer fields. 

Effective July Ist, producers of com- 
pletely denatured alcohol will be given 
choice of 3 new denaturant formulas, ac- 
cording to Guy T. Helvering, commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Production figures for both crude an 
synthetic methanol for Ist 5 months of 
30 show gains over °35 totals, according 
to Dept. of Commerce Pro- 
duction in gallons, January through May 


statistics. 


*36, for crude was 2,318,113, for synthetic 
8,038,785. These figures compared with 
2,064,847 gals. crude methanol produced in 
"35 and 6,103,625 gals. synthetic. Produc- 
tion for same period of °34 was 1,781,206 
gals. crude and 4,239,793 gals. synthetic. 
Ethyl and denatured alcohol 


tion, 


produc- 


withdrawals, removals, transfers 


and month-end warehouse stocks for the 
month of May, according to statistics 
supplied by the Alcohol Tax Unit of the 
Internal 
Dept., and based on the operaticns of 


Sureau of Revenue, Treasury 
22 plants producing ethyl alcohol, and 
34 plants 
were as follows: 


producing denatured a‘cohol, 


Ethyl Alcohol 
Proof gallons 


PROGUGUONE kiss se tee cece ew neces 14,536,918 


Withdsawal, tax: paid ......ss060- 1,989,203 
For hosp'tal, scientific and educa 
er ; 120,669 
For United States and subdivisions 36,44 
For export .. aware altura 30 
For denaturation .. ..0.6. 12,987,529 
Transferred to vinegar plants 31,318 
Warehouse POSNER. Se Sees oe ee N'!} 


StOchkS APE: OO ccc ce 6s nee cudaees 

Denatured Alcohol 
—— Wine gallons - 
Completely Specially 


Production 5.289.630 





. e4 3 
Removed 5,290,963 


Stocks May 31 


$96,958 


* Including amount shipped to bondel dealers 


Peak In Naphthalene Demand Passed 


Domestic and Foreign Crude Quotations are Still Nominal— 


Coke Production Trend Higher 


Growth of the Coal Tar 





Industry Shown in New Survey—New Coke Plant Directory— 


Coal tar chemical markets were with- 


out an important price change in the 
past 30 days. The basic conditions which 
have prevailed in this division of the 


chemical industry now for several months 
While the peak of the 
active season for the sale of crude naph- 


are still existent. 


thalene has passed, the supply of material 























intermediates 


S. production of 
in the 


coal tar dye 
past 15 years. 

is very small, and as a result, quotations 
for both 
largely nominal. 


domestic and imported are 
A somewhat analogous 
The demand 
from the resin and other consuming fields 
than the 
material and quotations in this item too 


are nominal. 


situation is noted in cresylic. 


is greater normal supply of 
The scarcity of spot stocks 
in the coal tar solvents was eased slightly 
last month as coking operations continued 
and a slight falling off in 
demand from the lacquer and rubber in- 
The 


benzol is somewhat uncertain as to price 


to rise very 


dustries was reported. situation in 
trend over the next few months. 


Consumption of intermediates rose 


sharply in June as a decided improvement 


Ae, | 
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“What 


man’s 


in dye manufacture took place. 


is one man’s meat is another 


poison,” aptly applies, for the vogue for 
colors, particularly in men’s wear, is re- 
flected in increased activity in the dye 


plants. 


Rise in Coking Operations 
Production of coke 
ward trend in May. 


continued its up- 
Daily rate of out- 
put from byproduct and beehive plants, 
124,300 4.5% 
greater than the April rate of 118,939 
tons, and 34.8% above the rate prevailing 
Output of byproduct 
coke for the 31 days of May was 3,753,323 


amounting to tons, was 


in April a year ago. 


tons. 
4.8%. 
furnace plants, where the daily average of 
higher than that of 
At merchant plants 
the rate rose only 1.3%. 


Compared with April, rate increased 
Brlk of the increase occurred at 


87,610 tons was 6.2% 
the preceding month. 
Production of 
beehive coke continued to decline, particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania. 

Stock piles at byproduct plants at the 
close of May were 6.9% higher than at 
the beginning of the month, the bulk of 
the increase occurring at merchant plants. 


Present reserves are, however, 39.2% be- 


low the same period of 735. 


May Crudes Reported 


Ccking coal charged in by-product 
ovens amounted to 5,408,098 tons in May, 
compared 4,992,997 in April 


and 4,043,005 tons in May a year ago 


with tons 


Chemical Industries 





Total to the end of May was 24,376,164 


tons as compared with 20,209,878 tons 


Benzol production amounted to 9,228,- 
946 compared with 8,543,000 
in April and 6,102,000 in May 


Total to the end of May was 


gals. as 
last year 
40,741,94¢ 
gals. as compared with 30,731,000 in the 
\m- 


monia sulfate, or its equivalent, was re 


corresponding period a year ago, 


covered to the amornt of 59,229 ions as 
compared with 55,212 tons in April and 
42,361 tons in May last year. Total for 
the Ist 5 tons as 


months was 268,209 


compared with 213,664 tons in the same 
period last year Light oil recovery was 
15,673,484 gals. in May: 14,479,691 in 
\pril and 11,724,754 in May, °35. Total 
for the 5 months was 70,690,985 gals. as 
against 59,608,646 in 


the corresponding 


period a for the 


Ist 5 


year Tar yield 
224,748,233 


186,335,075 in 


ago. 
months gals. as 
the 
period last year, with the May, 1936, re- 


49 2 yf 3 


Was 


with 


compared same 


covery estimated at gals. as 
against 46,035,432 in April and 37,276,900 


in May a year ago. 


Dyes and Intermediates 
World production and distribution of 
coal-tar dyes increased substantially in "35 
with most of the world’s leading producers 
reporting gains both in domestic and 
foreign sales, a survey just completed by 
a 


Dept.’s Chemical Division, shows. 


Concannon, chief of the Commerce 


While production data are not yet com 
plete, survey indicates that the world out 
was trom 10 
to 15% greater than the estimated 211,000 
metric ton production in “34, In the sta 
tistics, the 


Bureau, complete statistical data are given 


put of coal-tar dyes in 735 


which are availab'e from 
on each important producing country, 

U. S. production of coal-tar intermedi- 
ates totalled 437 million Ibs. last year, ex- 
ceeding the output of the preceding year 


by 12% and was 24% higher than in ’29, 


according to preliminary data published 
by the Tariff Commission. 


Directory of Coke Plants 
Bureau of Mines new 
directories ot coke plants in the U. S.., 


has compiled 
giving address, location, and number and 
type of ovens at each plant. The beehive 
coke directory includes all p!ants produc- 
ing in 1935, and the byproduct coke direc- 
tory those that were in existence on June 
15, 1936. Copies of either or both direc- 
tories will be furnished without charge on 
application to the Coal Economics Divi- 
sion, | 
y-C, 


1. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Recent report to the I. C. C. 
the 
blackstrap from Gulf ports to Peoria, IIl., 
EGr€. 


reduction of 


s‘ates that 
“cut-back” system cn shipments of 
is violation of regulations. Sys- 
tem involves 
per 100 Ibs, 


raves to t/.3¢ 



















@ BENZOL (All grades) 


@ TOLUOL (Industrial and Nitration) 
@ XYLOL (10° and Industrial) 

@ SOLVENT NAPHTHA 

@ PHENOL (82% and 90% Purity) 


@ CRESOL (U. S. P., Resin and Special 
Fractions ) 


@ CRESYLIC ACID (98% Pale, low-boiling ) 
@ NAPHTHALENE 





Many of the processes employed 
in the refining of coal tar pro- 
ducts have been developed by 
the Koppers companies. A com- 
petent technical staff is constantly 
at work to introduce further pro- 
cess refinements and to insure the 
high quality of all Koppers pro- 
ducts. The Koppers laboratories 
are abreast of all new develop- 
ments in the field of coal tar 
products. Their services are at 
your command. 


(For construction and maintenance, Koppers also produces: Roof- 
ing, Waterproofing, Dampproofing, Creosote, Tar Base Paints 
and Coatings, and Tarmac for driveways, roads, pavements, etc.) 








KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices: New York, Boston, Providence, Chicago, Birmingham 
Plants: 
Birmingham, Ala.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Follansbee, W. Va.; 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Hamilton, O.; Kearny, N.J.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Providence, R. I.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Swedeland, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; Youngstown, O. 





















SODIUM PHOSPHATE @OXALIC ACID @SALT @ CAUS» ™, 
© 


500 Fifth Ave.., 


84 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


New York 


oh @ CAUSTIC POTASH @ CARBONATE OF POTASH @®CARBON TETRACHLORIDE @SALT ® 
Oo 
S 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. | 
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Tariff Change Brings Lower Ochre Prices 


Most Pigments and Colors Renewed for 3rd Quarter at 
Unchanged Price Levels — Demand for Raw Paint Mate- 
rials Slackens — Paint Manufacturers Maintain Production 


month as a result of the passage through 
Congress oft an amendment to the soil 
conservation act which would make pos- 
sible financial aid in the amount of 


Schedules— 


The outstanding price change in the 
raw paint materials field last month was 
a lowering of quotations of French 
ochres. This move was anticipated when 
the import rate was lowered in the new 
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| MILLIONS SALES REPORTED BY 579 MANUFACTURERS 
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Earlier estimates that ’36 would prove a good 
year for paint manufacturers appear to have 
been well founded. 
trade pact with France. Importers no 
longer are making a differential between 
the lighter and other shades. Lead pig- 
ments and zinc oxide prices were renewed 
for the 3rd quarter at unchanged levels. 
The talk of a possible increase in the 
latter proved to be just rumors. After 
a few weeks of uncertainty, caused by the 
decline in stearic producers of 
stearates decided to offer 3rd quarter 
contracts at prevailing levels. Palmi- 
tates are also being offered for the next 
90 days without price revision, but a re- 
vision of cobalt driers is anticipated 
shortly. Carbon black, lithopone, and 
titanium pigment manufacturers are busy 
lining up business for the last half of the 
year with prices unaltered. Casein prices 
turned firmer in the past 30-day period. 

A decided falling off in the call for raw 
‘paint materials was reported by several 
important factors in the last 2 weeks of 
June and the trade is now of the opinion 
that the seasonal peak is definitely over. 
Paint manufacturers, however, are still 
o, erating at satisfactory levels and the 
demand for paint over the summer season 
is expected to remain at relatively high 
levels. Lacquer production is holding up 
well, the result, of course, of the mainte- 
nance of a good demand in the automotive 
centers. June production totalled over 
400,000 units and July will likely see 
375,000 turned out, as compared with 
345,000 in July of last year. 


acid, 


Outlook in Building 

Increased outlays for repairs and altera- 
tions of buildings should swell the total 
volume of construction work during com- 
ing months. Permits for repairs and al- 
terations in May were 33% ahead of ’35. 


Joyce Looks for Higher Prices 

Adrian D. Joyce, president of Glidden 
& Co., mentions the possibility of higher 
paint prices for the last half of 1936. 
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, Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
June 30 May 30 


Calcium sulfide, luminous $0. 7 $0.60 
Casein, 20-30 mesh : 14% 
80-100 .... 18% et 


DECLINED 


Yellow ochres, French, light shades ¥%c 
All other shades Y%c 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
May’36 Apr.’36 May’35 


Employment a .......... 111.4 111.9 112.6 
ee eee 106.1 2100.7 95.1 
May ’36 May’35 


Pigments, Paints and 
Varnish, exports.... $1,573,000 $1,370,000 


a 1923-1925— 100.0; z Revised. 











Naval Stores Production 

Naval stores producers made 2,276,491 
bbls. of rosin in the ’35-’36 season, almost 
50,000 bbls. more than the year before, 
and 602,908 bbls. of turpentine. These 
figures prepared by the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture include 1,647,000 bbls. of gum rosin 
and 497,000 bbls. of gum turpentine. Total 
production in the 734-35 


season was 


2,229,122 bbls. of rosin and 603,093 bbls. 
of turpentine. In that season the pro- 
ducers made 185 more bbls. of turpen- 


tine than they did last year. Georgia 
produced more than half of the gum tur- 
pentine collected last season. Details of 
turpentine and rosin production, distribu- 
tion, and stocks in the last 3 years, and 
imports and exports of naval stores the 
last season are covered in the annual re- 
port on naval stores just issued by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. Copies 
may be obtained by writing the Bureau 
at Washington, D, C. 

Rosin prices stiffened considerably last 


$2,000,000. However plans for the use 
of the fund must meet the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture before they 


become available. Turpentine prices in 
the primary centers failed to register 
gains comparable with those recorded 


for gum rosin. There is a distinct tend- 
ency on the part of buyers to hold aloot 
from the market until something more 
definite is known as to how the financial 
aid is to be administered. A compari- 
son of Savannah quotations on May 29th 


and July Ist shows the following net 
changes: 

May 29 July 1 Net change 
Beet cieacncd eas $3.25 $4.25 -+- $1.00 
BPM caonceceues 3.90 4.50 + 60 
We ta teGe cade ee 3.95 4.65 + 30 
| eRe Me PS oni Sere 4.3 4.75 + .45 
Cis Wank quwees 4.30 4.75 + .45 
Beri seacakc<es 4.30 4.75 + .45 
Ee cae maceeeeas 4.30 4.75 + 45 
| Seer ey ier 4.35 4.75 - .40 
Ogee re oe 4.45 4.85 - .40 
Wee cnt uh cicaaa 4.45 4.85 + .40 
WG 4.45 5.05 + .60 
WWWEe staomneae d 4.60 5.30 + .70 
Tet ose oh oats 4.60 5.30 .70 
Turpentine .... 3514 a» ee 


Shellac, Gums, Waxes 

A slightly firmer tendency in the shellac 
markets was reported last month but pur- 
chasing was relatively small. Those work- 
ing under existing contracts were said to 
be taking only fair amounts and below 
earlier anticipations. Trading in the 
varnish gums was light with price changes 
relatively few and far between. The 
Batavia gums strengthened and advances 
of 34¢c per lb. were announced for A/E 
gum; 4c for A/D grading. Indications 
are in the primary centers of an impend- 
ing rise in several grades of Kauri. The 
wax markets exceptionally quiet 
during the period under review. 


were 



















1934 er ee apap LBS. 1934 11, ‘nan rae LBS. 
500 


1935 oa 538 Lape us. 
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mus. | 1935 13900.000 LBS. 


| U. S. IMPORTS OF PAINT MATERIALS 
| and PRINCIPAL SOURCES 


epee 2 iia. Wc se ‘ et 
TUNG OIL PERILLA OIL ] SOYBEAN OIL | MINERAL PIGMENTS CHEMICAL PIGMENTS 

| 1938 110,000,000 LBS. 1934 25,000,000 LBS 1934 2,828,500 LBS. | 1934 22,600,000 LBS 1934 13,860,000 LBS. 

| $6,852,000 $1,612,700 $91,000 $732,650 $607,500 

| 1935 120,000,000 LBS. 1935 72,000,000 LBS. 1935 14,248,500 LBS. | 1935 32.519.000 LBS. | 1935 15.475.000 Las 

$13,131,000 $4,384,000 $634,800 $1,069,000 $733.700 
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1934 776,000 LBS 


1935 1,386,800 LBS. 
$1 
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| 
98,000 } 
| AVAILABLE 


1935 17,559,000 BU 


41,380 | $15,623,000 | 
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Church & Dwight, Inc. 
Established 1846 


70 PINE STREET NEW:YORK 
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Bicarbonate of Soda 


Sal Soday 





Cellulose Acetate Sodium Acetate 

Cresylic Acid Acetic Anhydride 
Casein 

Dibutyl Phthalate Dimethyl Phthalate 

Diethyl Phthalate Triphenyl Phosphate 


Triacetin 


Associated Company 


CHAS. TENNANT & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


372 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Canada 


AMERICAN - BRITISH 


CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Textile and Tanning Chemicals in Better Demand 
All Divisions of the Textile Group, with the Exception of 
Silk, Increase Production Schedules — Tanning Operations 
Heavier—Neatsfoot Increased Slightly— 


Aiter several weeks of con.parative 
lullness the textile and tanning industries 
showed definite signs of recovery in June. 
Shoe manufacturers are have 
booked satisfactory volume for Fall de- 


said to 


38 —-+—_— 
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~~ | MAY, 1936 ; | 
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Shoe production for the past few months has 
been lagging behind °35. 

livery, thus eliminating much of the un- 

certainty that has plagued the industry 

Rather 

spurted 


for the past couple of months. 


unexpectedly retail shoe sales 
ahead in June, in some sections the gain 
27% over the 


Shoe 


duction dropped in the past 2 


amounting to as high as 
corresponding period of °35. pro- 
months 
helow the °35 level because of the heavy 
stocks which accumulated from last year’s 
record breaking output. However, the 
uutlook for the next few months is defi- 
nitely brighter. This turn for the better 
Las only been partially reflected as yet in 
tanning and_ the 
of tanstuffs and tanning chemical special- 
ties is still spotty. 


operations purchasing 


Improvement in cotton cloth consump- 
tion is likely to have the effect of delay- 
ing the expected decline in manufacturing 
Wool goods are in fair de- 
mand, the unfilled orders amounting to 
nearly 40,000,000 yards in the last report 
f the N. Y. Wool Top 
Service. The Department of Commerce 
reported that the average raw 
wool consumption during May showed an 


operations. 


Exchange 
weekly 


increase as compared with April, but a 
decline from the weekly average for the 
period from July, 1935, to May of this 
vear, inclusive. 

Weekly average consumption of apparel 
class raw wool in May was placed at 
4,323,000 lbs., compared with a weekly 
4,118,000 in April 
weekly average of 5,730,000 for the period 
from July, 1935, May of this 
Preliminary figures for June indi- 


average of and a 
through 
vear. 
cate that consumption held up well dur- 
ing the past month. With the new lines 
of wool goods opening this month the 
outlook for the 
promising, 


next 6 months is very 
Rayon production continues to remain 
close to capacity. When the 


books were opened early in 


September 
July there 
was a decided rush to place orders and 
the outlook for the balance of the year 
is for steady and increasing demand. 
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_Important Price Changes 

ADVANCED 

June 30 May 30 

Mangrove bark $27.00 $26.50 

Myrobalans J1 23.00 22.75 
DECLINED 

Corn syrup, 42 $3.20 $3.25 

Egg yolk .48 .49 

Wattle bark 26.50 27.00 

Zinc dust .0685 .069 











A shortage of rayon yarn in the domes- 
tic market may develop after the middle 
of the year, to the Textile 
Economics It bases its opinion 


according 
Bureau. 
on the fact that the industry is now run- 
ning at or near capacity, and that stocks 
are at an extremely low point to meet 
the normal increase in Fall business, be- 
ginning in July or August. 


A Billion Rayon Year 

At the same time, the bureau released 
figures on world production last year, 
that the output of yarn 
and staple fiber passed the billion-pound 
mark for the Ist time. 
1,069,902,000 
over 34. 


showing rayon 
Total in ’35 was 
lbs. an increase of 29.9% 
Practically important 
producing country contributed to the gain 
The U. S. 


25% of 


every 
last year. retained its share 
of about world output. 


continued 2nd, contributing 22% 


me (0. 


Japan 


It is in the silk division that pessimism 
is encountered. Raw silk consumption by 
American mills during June probably fell 
below 30,000 bales, compared with 32,087 
bales 


registered in May and 33,728 in 
June a year ago, 
Raw silk deliveries for the Ist half of 


the year would thus be only about 200,000 


bales, or 17% below the Ist 6 months 
of ’35. Should mill consumption continue 
at the current rate during the 2nd _ half, 


1936 consumption would be the smallest 
ior any year since the early twenties. 
Rayon producers are laying plans for 
an invasion of the full-fashioned hosiery 
field, according to the N. Y. 
Commerce. 


Journal of 
A small percentage of rayon 
and other synthetic yarns has been used 
in this field for some time back, but such 
hosiery has not offered serious competi- 
tion to silk. One of the 
however, is 


largest pro- 


ducers, now experimenting 
with a British patent which combines a 
rubber varn with rayon, and is expected 
to give the needed elasticity to rayon 
hosiery. 

Shipments of all types of hosiery in 
May totaled 9,379,143 dozen 


increase of approximately 3% 


pairs, an 
over the 
figures for the corresponding period last 
year, according to a report issued just 
recently by the National Association of 
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Hosiery Manutacturers. In the Ist 5 
months of this year, the association states, 
shipments were 3.8% greater than in the 


comparable period in 1935. 


The both the textile 
and tanning fields was reflected, of course, 


in the 


improvement in 
demand for although 
purchasing was restricted in certain items 
to immediate needs. 


chemicals, 


The tax bill which 


passed Congress last month will have 
considerable effect on the market price 
of various oils, some of which have a 


tax added of as much as 4'%c per Ib., 
which means that practically all oils and 
fats are affected either directly or in 
directly. Newfoundland cod oil is un- 
changed at 42c per gal. in tank cars and 
46c in drums. Fish oil is still quoted at 
45c in tanks and 50c in drums. 

There has been a slight increase in 
the price of neatsfoot oil. 20° cold test 
neatsfoot oil is quoted at 1534c; 
neatstoot oil, 9'4c; No. 
Sulfonated unchanged; 6c for 


pure sulfonated cod: 6c 


extra 
1 neatsfoot 8c. 
cod is 
¢ 


for 25 ( 


mineral 
grade; 534c for grade with 50% mineral. 
Commercial sulfonated neatsfoot is 10'4c; 


sulfonated castor oil, 1l%ec for 75% and 


9c for 50%. Artificial moellon with 25% 


moisture is 634c¢; waterless moellon, &c 


Raw Tanning Products 


Situation is about the 
increased demand. 
$32.00; J-1 


same with no 


Divi-divi is quoted at 
$21,00; J-2s, 


myrobalans, 


$14.75; wattle bark, $26.00 to $28.00: 
mangrove bark, $26.50; valonia cups, 
$50.00; beards, $68.00; ground Sicily 


sumac, $55.00 to $57.00; leaf, $60.00 to 
$62.00. 


Business has been good in all 


kinds of tanning extracts; shipments are 


very 
going out regularly and the volume of 
production has held up very well. 


Strychnine Salts Off 
Iodine Salts Also Decline as 
the Crude Weakens— 


Half way through last month producers 
of strychnine alkaloid and sulfate dropped 
prices 15c¢ and 12c respectively in a highly 
competitive situation. These declines were 


the forerunners of a general marking 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
June 30 May 30 
Phenolphthalein, U. S. P. $0.75 $0.65 
Yellow .70 .60 
DECLINED 
Acid Hydriodic, 47% $2.20 $2.25 
57% 2.65 2.70 
Betanaphthol sublimed a .60 
Mercury 74.00 75.50 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 


May’36 Apr.’36 May’35 
Employment, Drug- 


gist’s preparationsa 96.8 98.4 96.8 
Payrolls, Druggist’s 
preparations a 95.9 98.0 93.9 





a 1923-1925 = 100.0. 
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RAW MATERIALS FOR 
wee «SYNTHETIC RESINS 


Acetic Acid Glacial 
and U.S.P. 
Acetal 
Acetamide 


Paccldchede ACETALDEHYDE PARALDEHYDE 


Acetaldehyde 
Crotonic Acid 


Iron Acetates ACETALDOL CROTONALDEHYDE 


Methyl Acetate 
Crotonaldehyde 


haem §CROTONIC ACID PENTAERYTHRITOL 


Sucrose Octa Acetate 
Other Acetate Salts 


NIACET 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant «= Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


HEAVY CHEMITALS 
ey il 


AGRICULTURAL INSELTILIDES 


These raw materials are of exceptional- 
ly high purity, uniformity, and unlimited 
availability, and are finding increased 
uses in many classes of synthetic resins 
for plastics, paint, and varnish products. 


Samples and further information will be 
sent on request. 


























Sulphite of Soda Bisulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 


Spraying and Dusting Materials; 
Immediately available in any amount 


- 





We will gladly advise you 
on particular problems u or 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
50% and 6214% K,O 
MANURE SALTS 

MECHLING BROS. 25%-30% K,O 


CHEMICAL [LOMPARNY 
iS. < UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


PHITADELOHIA AMODES SN tus 
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down of the strychnine salts a week later 
and the price outlook at present is a 
bearish one. In 
made 


contrast were the ad- 
in practically all of the 
quinine salts of from one to 2c an oz. 
According to those who should know the 
reason or reasons for the sudden advance 
at this time of the year are shrouded in 
mystery. A great deal of speculation as 
to the reasons was heard in the trade but 
yone of the so-called theories would ap- 
parently hold up under close scrutiny. 
Pressure on the Dutch gold standard was 
the most generally accepted explanation. 


vances 


A reduction in a number of the iodides 
early in the month was the direct result, 
of course, of the present weakness in the 
iodine market, a situation that is inter- 
national as well as national in scope. 
Mercury was off last month. Supplies 
of domestic material are coming into the 
market now in larger quantities. No 
price changes were reported, however, in 
any of the mercurials. Volume of busi- 
ness was generally satisfactory. Seasonal 
items, such as citric and tartaric acids, 
which were rather slow in getting started, 
are now moving out in good tonnages. 


Fertilizer Season Largely Disappointing 


Potash Prices Higher for °36-°37—Sulfate at $25 for July— 
Industry Hopes for Decision on Open Pricing Rule Shortly— 


May Tag Sales a Record— 


The raw fertilizer materials 
full of news last month 


period of relative stagnation. 


markets 
after a 
The ’36- 


were 


’37 potash prices were released. The new 


~ 





N.F.A. PRESIDENT, A. D. STROBHAR 


His industry looks for stability through a “Self- 
Government Plan.’’ 


schedule, which will extend to June 30 
next year, lists muriate at a basis of 50c 
per unit of K.O and manure salts at 55c 
per unit, compared with the list schedules 
issued last July of 45c for muriate and 
48c for manure salts. Discounts allowed 
are smaller this year, amounting to 10%, 
5% and 2%, according to the time of 
booking and shipment, compared with dis- 
counts of 12% and 6% under the price 
schedules for last season. Guaranty 
clauses are essentially the same as those 
of last season, except that prices are pro- 
tected against priced purchases 
from producers only and not from sellers 
as heretofore. The potash suppliers also 
provide for withholding the guarantees in 
the event of passage of the so-called anti- 
basing point legislation or new Federal 
legislation affecting pricing methods for 
commodities, including potash. 

July nitrate of soda prices also made 
an appearance and are 
those prevailing for the 
months. 


lower 


identical with 
past several 


Factors are not booking orders, 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
June 30 May 30 
Blood, dried, N. Y. $2.60 $2.50 
Imp. 2.85 2.60 
Bone, raw, imp. 4% & 50 26.50 26.00 
Nitrogenous mat., N. Y. 2.15 2.00 
Chgo. 2.00 1.90 
Muriate, dom. unit .50 aa 
Manure Salts, 20% 12.00 11.00 
30% . 16.50 14.40 
Potassium muriate, 80% 25.00 22.50 

Potassium & magnesium 

sulfate 24.75 22.25 
Potassium sulfate, 90% 36.25 33.75 
Tankage, ung. 2.60 2.40 

DECLINED 


None. 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
May ’36 May’35 
Fertilizers & Materials: 
Exports $1,812,000 $1,444,000 
Imports 2,871,000 3,891,000 











however, for delivery beyond July so that 
the current quotations might well be 
called provisional. Domestic producers 
of sulfate named $25 for July delivery only 
but the importers withdrew temporarily 
from the market At Baltimore super- 
phosphate contracts for next season were 
offered at $7.50 for the run-of-the-pile 
and at $8 for 16% material. A decidedly 
firmer trend was reported in all of the 
organic ammoniates. 

Mixers are not very optimistic over 
the current fertilizer season despite the 
fact that approximately 7,000,000 tons of 
commercial fertilizer, valued at about 
$175,000,000 will be used in ’36, according 
tc an estimate made by G. A. Cumings 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering. The price structure has been 
badly riddled by competition. Despite 
this bearish feeling the industry as a 
whole at the N. F. A. meeting last month 
appeared to be most hopeful that these 
conditions would be eliminated in the near 
future through the agency of the self- 
government plan which is said to be now 
rapidly gaining some resemblance of defi- 
nite shape before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. With the mixer paying gener- 
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ally higher prices for his raw materials 
he will find it incréasingly difficult to sell 
at the existing price structure. 

During the past month several confer- 
ences have been held between members 
of the N. F. A. executive office staff and 
Trade Commission attorneys in reference 
tv an open pricing rule for the industry. 
Definite progress has been made and a 
final conference is expected to be held 
shortly. It is hoped that the Commission 
will take final action within a reasonable 
period of time. 

Effect of the delayed planting season 
in the South, which had resulted in un- 
usually large fertilizer tax tag sales in 
April, continued in May, when sales were 
the largest for the month in the 11 years 
for which data are available. According 
to the compilation made by the The 
N. F. A., May sales aggregated 249,386 
tons in the 12 reporting Southern states. 
This represented increases of 5% over 
May, °35, and 62% over May, ’34. 

In his address to the convention Secre- 
tary Brand presented some very perti- 
Said Mr. 
estimates made 
early in the year indicated that the con- 
sumption of fertilizer this spring would 
be approximately 10% above 1935. Ina 
normal season this would have been real- 
ized, but the and ex- 
tremely wet throughout the South, and 
this, coupled with severe storms and dis- 
astrous floods throughout the country, un- 


nent figures on the industry. 
Brand: ‘Preliminary 


season was late 


doubtedly will somewhat curtail consump- 
tion.” 


Oils and Fats 


The tax bill to which is attached the 
Bailey amendment which imposes heavy im- 
port taxes on an imposing array of oils and 
fats will unquestionably have a profound 
effect on the markets, not only for those 
directly affected but for the entire group. 
With oils and fats interchangeable within 
certain limitations such action cannot fail 
to influence the course of the markets. 
In fact, although the rates are not effec- 
tive for 60 days, many buyers who have 
been holding to the side-lines and a watch- 
ful waiting policy jumped into the market 
in a very active way in the last few days 
of June. Outstanding was the rise in rape- 
seed and perilla moved into much higher 
ground. With perilla at higher prices 
more interest is being shown in linseed 
and the price structure of the latter 
strengthened up. Chinawood was elimin- 
ated from the list of oils affected. 

Domestic consumption of cottonseed oil 
during May totaled 169,500 bbls. of 400 
lbs. each, compared with 204,216 in April 
and 219,825 in May, 35. Report was dis- 
tinctly disappointing to the trade, which 
had anticipated a use approximating 215,- 
000 bbls. Total consumption for the sea- 
son to date figures 2,513,961 bbls., against 
2,800,140 in the like period last year. 
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Chemical 
Powerful Buying of Leading Chemical Issues Reported — 


Stocks Attract Investors 


Values and Volume of Trading Rose in June — American 


Potash & Chemical Pays $1 on Common— 


Stock values rose in June, reflecting the 
steady business levels prevailing in nearly 
all lines. The trend with but 2 or 3 
definitely 
throughout the 30-day period. 


slight lapses was upward 
Volume 
of trading was heavier, but the 21,428,- 
377-share sales on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change were fewer than a year ago. 
However, the half-year total is up 100% 

The advance in June was led largely 
by the industrial shares, which moved 
up to the best levels since April, ‘ok. 
The N.Y. 
reached the best levels of the year, and 
to $4.66. 


The gain for the vear to date is now 


Times combined averages also 
the advance for June amounted 


$12.78. 
frend in the Chemical Issues 

\ir Reduction and Hercules Powder 
made the most outstanding gains _ last 
month, the former 8% points and the 
latter 10 points. Commercial Solvents 
showed a net decline of 2 points and 
U. S. I. a loss of 2% points. 
Best Dividend Month Since °31 

Reflecting the continued improvement 
in business, the total of all dividends de- 
clared last month was the best for a 
June since 1931. Total was $294,880,158 
for 1,345 corporations, compared with 
$412,340,784 for 866 companies in the pre- 
ceding month and with $255,346,504 for 
1,250 companies in June, 1935. No sepa- 
rate record of the chemical group is kept. 


Popularity of Chemical Stocks 

One of the stimulating features of the 
market action lately, said the [Vall St. 
Journal recently, has been the powerful 
buying of leading chemical issues, in- 
cluding Air Reduction, Allied Chemical, 
du Pont and Union Carbide, putting this 
group up to the best levels for the year. 
Much of the demand has been strictly 


f an investment calibre and the evidence 
of a willingness to absorb these stocks 
at current levels, notwithstanding the re- 


markable advances this group of stocks 


has had from the depression lows, is con- 
sidered strong testimony on the underly- 
ing strength of the general market. 

This paper, in a recent financial review 
ot the chemical industry prepared by 
Sidney B. Self, provided an interesting 
comparison of Ist quarter earnings in °36 
with the corresponding quarter of last 
year, indicating the strong earning power 
of the chemical group as a whole. 


Year Year 
Ist q 1936 Istq 1935 1935p 1929p 


*Air Red. $1,430,231 $1,254,008 $5,292 $5,972 
$1.70 $1.50 $6. 29° “$7.75 

*Cyanamid 738,015 638,305 4,062 4,618 
29¢ 25c 1.61 1.86 

Dow a ee Siete afc Ope aeeae 
Mula,” — ree ee 
{Du Pont 10,907,844 9,262,345 40,716 34,212 
76¢ 62/2 3.01 2.89 

Allied elcaies 5. 6a%s Bkgh OL GO,b0e 
eer eee eer 8.71 12.60 

Atlas 359,156 245,335 1,161 2,542 
1.01 +8c 2.81 7.66 

Com. Sol. 617,778 564,860 2,702 3,667 
23¢ 21c 1.02 1.51 

Hercules 805,101 797,060 3,175 4,353 
L.i2 1.05 4.23 5.95 

$ Mathieson 289,692 350,180 1,359 2,324 
30 37¢ 1.44 3.31 

Monsanto 1,071,691 925,324 3,939 1,087 
1.03 96c 3.84 Bae 

Carbide 7,502,393 5,293,629 27,254 35,427 
S3c 59¢ 3.03 3.94 


\ir Reduction share earnings are figured on 
840,821 shares old stock recently split three for 


American Cyanamid 1929 earnings are for 
the year ended June, 1930. 

tf Dow Chemical year ends May 31. 

{Du Pont’s operating earnings from the chem 
ical business before Federal taxes, but not in- 
cluding dividends from General Motors are 


given, 
e 


§ Mathieson’s operating net in the first quarter 
of this year was ahead of 1935, but depreciation 
charges were materially increased due to comple 
tion of new plants in the South. 
Pp $000, omitted, 


Dividend News 

Directors of the American Potash and 
Chemical has ordered a distribution of $1 
This will be the 
Ist dividend on the stock since June, °31. 

\ir Reduction in addition to declaring 
a 50c extra has declared a 25c quarterly 
on the new stock (a 3 for 1 split). The 
25c quarterly rate is equivalent to the 
regular quarterly rate of 75c on the old. 
A $1.50 extra was paid on the old last 
October. 


a share on the common. 








Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


Net gain Price on 


May June June June June June or loss June 29, — 1936 —— 
29 5 12 1 26 30 last month 1935 High Low 
\ir Reduction 60 645¢ 67 69 685% 68Y L 8% 142 *7014 58 
Allied Chemical . 197 19434 19756 198 201% 199 + 2 153 208 157 
Columbian Carbon 121 11734 122 123 122 90 134 94 
Com. Solvents 167g 16 l¢ 15% 14% 14% 2 19 2456 71434 
lu Pont ... .. 142% 1405@ 14534 148% 148 149 7 101 153 133 
Meron les Powd I . 98 a97 102 102 108 10 8354 *108 84 
BRREIOROR: ic kcvcee ER 29% 30 2938 29% 29 30 3614 27% 
Monsanto toe! SS BTS 9014 &9 93 94 814 72% 103 _— 79 
Std. of N. J .. 58% 58 57% 581 60 587% 457% 70 51% 
Texas Gulf S. 35 554 35! 36 3534 353 333% 38% 33 
Union Carbide . S414 83% 8714 8914 90% 893g 5% 60% *927% 7158 
ci, ty as ; 37% 3656 337% 36% % «35 2% 42! 59 733% 
* New highs in June; New lows in June; aOn June 4. 





Dividends and Dates 


Name Div. 
Abbott: Lab. ..... 75c 
Abbott Lab:; extra 10c 
A.r Keduction (new) 25c 
A.r Keduction (new), 


CRIT caves 2 UC 
Am. Ag. Chem, .. 75¢ 
Am. Cyanamid, 

A and Bon. 8es 15c 
Amer Euka 25c 
camer. Hard Rub- 

ber, 8 Df. ies M200 
Amer. Maize Prod. 25c 
Amer. Smelt. & Rfz. 50c 
Amer. Smelt. & Rfzg., 

lst pf. Teves st $1.75 
Amer. Smelt. & Rfg., 

2n pf dee we alee $1.50 
Armour of Del., 

4‘h Tere ee $1.75 


Bon Ami “A” ... $1.00 
Bon Ami “B” ... 50c 


Caiif. Ink, ext 12'%c 
COME DRE 5 ia.s 0S 50c 
Canad, Celanese .. 40c 
Canad. Celanese, 

i as Se 2 ee 


Celanese Corp. of 

Am., 7% pr. pf. $1.75 
Celanese Corp. of 

Am., 7% \|st pt. 


Ae Sr re 3.50 
Chick: asha Cotton 

OA wstvanwns ts 50c 
Colgate-Palmolive- 

Peet, Of: si. 05s $1.50 
Com. Solvents ... 30¢c 
Consol. Chem. Ind., 

| Raa aren Gr 12t%c 
Consol. Chem. Ind., 

CL A ere re 37%4c 
Dey & Raynolds, 

( ‘ f Tee te 50c 
Devoe & Raynolds, 

DE cg cae eee $1.75 
Dow Chemical, pf. $1.75 
du Pont, deb. $1.50 
Eagle Picher Lead 10c 
Eastman Kodak,ext. 25c 
Eastman Kodak .. $1.25 
Eastman Kodak, pf. $1.50 
Fansteel Met., pf. $1.25 
Fansteel Met., pf. $1.25 
Fansteel Met., pf. $1.25 
Fansteel Met., pf. $1.25 


Gen, Print. Ink, ext. 50c 
Gen. Print.Ink . 5 

Gen. Print. Ink, pf... $1.50 
Glidden 
Glidden, pr. pf. .. $1.75 
Gold Dast i... 556. be 
Hercules Pwd., pf. $1. 


e 
ae 

Int’l Print. Ink, .. 45c¢ 
5 


Indus. Rayon 

Int’l Print. Ink, pf. $1.5 
cee |) nee 7%4c 
Johns-Manville .. 50c 
Johns- Manville, pf. $1.75 


Koppers Gas & 

MORES Dis. 6sisi0 es $1.50 
Liquid ‘Carbonic is 40c 
Mathieson Alk. .. 37%c 
Mathieson Alk., pf. $1.75 
ieee 10c 
MORO Bhs 4.646405 $1.50 
Monroe Chem. ... 25c 
Monroe Chem., pf.. 87 
Nat’l Lead (new)... 12'%c 
Nat’] Lead, Cl. B 


te eet eas a aes $1.50 
N. J. Zitic, ext. .. 50c 
i fe ee 50¢ 
No. Am. Rayon, ( Ae ‘A 25c 
No. Am. Rayon,Cl.B  25¢ 
No. Am, Rayon, a 75¢ 
Paraffine Cos. ... 50c 


Penn, Salt, ext. -.- $1.00 
Pew Sat ous sas ve 
Pr. &@ G.. 8% pf: .. $2.6 
Ruberoid 5 
Sherwin-Williams, 


ae $1.75 
Spencer Kellogg & 
ae “yr 40c 


Std. W’sale Phos 

phate & Acid Wks. 30¢ 
Tubize-Chatillon, pf. $1.75 
Union Carbide ... 60c 
United Carbon .. 60c 
United Dyewood, pf. a 
United Dyewood, pf. $1.7 


United onan pf. $1 35 

1G Ra eater 25¢ 

US: Lag Rfg. & 
i $2.00 


U.S. Smelt., Rfg. & 
Mining, 7% pf. 87%4c 
Westvaco Chlorine, 


Stock 
Record 
June 18 
June 18 
June 30 


June 30 
June 16 


June 15 
June 17 
June 16 
June 2 

Aug. 7 
July 10 
July 10 
June 10 
July 15 
June 19 
June 30 
June 30 
June 23 


June 23 


June 16 


June 16 
June 10 


June 5 
June 


_ 


July 15 
July 15 
June 20 


June 20 


Aug. 1 
July 10 
June 15 
June 5 
June 5 
June 5 
June 15 
Sept.15 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 15 
June 17 
June 17 
June 17 
June 18 
June 18 
July 10 
Aug. 4 
June 22 
July 13 
July 13 
June 15 
June 23 
June 16 
June 12 
July 16 
June 11 
June 11 
June 15 
June 15 
June 13 
June 13 
June 12 


July 17 
July 1 
July 2 
June 2 
June 2 
June 22 
Tune 10 
June 30 
June 30 
June 2: 
June 1 


June 15 
June 15 


Tune 16 


Payable 


July 1 
July i 
July 15 
July 15 
June 00 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 


June 30 
Aug. 31 


July 31 


July 31 


July 1 
July 3} 
July 1 
July 1 
July i 


June 30 
June 30 


July 1 


June 30 
July 1 


July 1 
June 30 


Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
July 1 
July 1 
Aug. 15 
July 25 
July 


July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 30 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
July 
July 
July 
July 


> 
= 
se) 
— 
ae Pre ee ee een Lom 


ie 
= 
q << 
_ 


— 
i=} 
< 
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& 
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oe 
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as 
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> 
TR 


July 10 


a 
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2. 7 


Cy SU UN pet tt 


— 
< 
oe ee 


June 
July 2 


June 30 


Tune 3 


June10 July 1 
June 5 July 1 
June15 July 1 
Junell July 1 
Sept.11 Oct. 1 
pec. 11 Jan. 1°37 
June15 July 1 
July 3°) July 15 
July 3 July 15 
June15 Aug. 1 
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TENNESSEE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA—LOCKLAND, OHIO 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


: IN FLORIDA, U. S. PHOSPHORIC CORP., TAMPA 


ant 














CORPORATION 








R. W. GREEFF & CO,, Inc. 


10 East 40th Street, - New York 


Acetone 
Butyl Alcohol (Secondary) 
Butyl Alcohol (Tertiary) 
Di Isobutylene 
Iso Crotyl Chloride 
Iso Propyl Ether 
Methallyl Alcohol 
Methallyl Chloride 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Methyl Propyl Ketone 
Tri Isobutylene 


Manufactured by 
SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


San Francisco 


















JAPAN WAX 


Industrial and Fine 
CHEMICALS 


] vith a ervice that ha: Sained 
CONFIDENCE 








H. H. ROSENTHAL CO,, Inc 


lawsialtela d 4- / is y 56th 











July, 36) XOX. I 




















Teens on Searles Lake, “California 


THREE ELEPHANT 


AND 
BORIC ACID 


Purity Guaranteed over 99.5¢ 


(TRON (TRONAl 
“TRONA” 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
7O Pine Street New York 


Stocks carried in principal cities of the United States and 
Canada 

















RUSSIAN WHITE MINERAL OILS 


“FLAG BRAND” 





Genuine Imported, U.S. P. 
All Viscosities 


TECHNICAL WHITE OILS FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


* & * 






Stocks carried in New York and other Cities 








S. SCHWABACHER’'& CO., INC. 
25 Beaver Street, New York 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 











1936 




















St k $ per P 
1935 1934 ocKs Par Shares An. -per share- 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed Rate* 1935 1934 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE June 1936 1936 , ; , 
68% 70% 58 57% 35 37% 30% SQ 20 143,400 Air Reduction ....20.<. eeoce No 2,523,864 $1.50 2.10 os 
199% 208 157 173 125 160% 1155, 17,200 217,500 Allied Chem. & Dye ...... ss Ne 2,214,099 6.00 8.71 — 
51 63% S50 57% 41% 48 25% 9,100 64,600 Amer. Agric, Chem. ........ 100 315,701 2.00 eee eee 
21 32% 21 35% 22% 62% 20% 11,200 173,700 Amer. Com, Alcohol ..... ee 20 260,716 None RS eH 
41% 50 37 52 36 39% 26% 5,600 45,700 Archer-Dan-Midland See aS 541,546 150 = sass. p4. 
57% 73 48 48% 32% 55% 35% 7,500 30,900 Atlas Powder Co, .......... No 234,235 2.25 2.81 2:39 
122. 126% 112 115 106% 106% 83 350 4,120 6% cum. pfd. ..... sesee 100 88,781 6.00 wy ee 
23%, 32% 21% 35% 19% 44% 17% 45,800 569,200 Celanese Corp. Amer. ...... No 987,800 .50 1; : 
13% 20% 13 21 15% 18% 9% 88,900 341,200 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ......0.- No 1,985,812 Ry 5. Ro are 
10334 106% 102% 107% 101 102% 68% 3,100 11,100 6% Pid. ...++seeeeeeee 100 254,500 6.00 Pu oa 
122% 134 94 101% 67 77% 58 9,200 81,200 Columbian Carbon ......... No 538,154 4.50 a 93 
147g 245% 144% 23% 16% 363% 15% 130,300 1,398,100 Commer. Solvents ...... sce NO 2,635,371 .60 1.0 .89 
79% 82% 68% 78% 60 84% 55% 43,900 235,300 Corn Products ........ ‘secs a5 2,530,000 3.00 2.62 3.16 
164% 168% 162 165 148% 150% 135 2,200 5,200 7% cum. pfd. ..... sccce 100 243,739 7.00 33.97 a ¢ 
50 58 42 50% 35% 55% 29 2,800 35,400 Devoe & Rayn. A .......2e. No 95,0 2.00 ‘as .36 
14914 153 133 146% 86 103% 80 29,100 252,000 DuPont de Nemours ....... 20 10,871,997 3.60 5 .04 3.63 
12934 133% 129 132 126% 128% 115 3,100 17,000 6% cum, deb. ...... 100 1,092,699 6.00 6.94 42.73 
170 172 156 172% 110% 116% 79 10,800 66,700 Eastman Kodak .......... No 2,250,921 S75 6.90 6.28 
164 166 158 164 141 147 120 330 2,540 6% CHM DIG. <ccccecsce 100 61,657 6.00 258.09 235.22 
26's 35% 26% 30% 17% 50% 21% 17,700 217,800 Freeport Texas .......... <a 784,664 1.00 1.78 1.76 
121 135 118% 125 112% 160% 113% 290 1,200 6% conv. pfd, .......6- 100 25,000 6.00 121.30 120.08 
4334 55% 3934 49% 23 28% 15% 50,100 218,700 Glidden _~ RO Ene nor swe NO 603,304 | ere £391 
104% 114% 104% 111 104% 107% 83 2,650 11,360 “LS ren - 100 63,044 (Cr «40.70 
108% 133 108% 119% 85 96% 74 1,500 10,800 Hazel At “4 heat eens’ scene 25 434,409 5.00 7.58 5.21 
108 108 84 90 71 81% 59 4,200 33,500 Hercules Powder ....... eee No 582,679 3.50 4.23 3.94 
129 135 129 132. 122. 40536. 111 400 2,520 7% cum. pfd. éosee 200 105,765 7.00 36.30 28.79 
27% 34% 255% 36% 23% 32 19% 27,100 249,100 Industrial Rayon ...... sese «6S 600,000 1.68 1.00 2.23 
3% 5% 3 5 2 6% 2 8,500 269,300 Intern. Agricul. .......ee0e No 436,049 ee ee p—.99 
26 41 25 42% 26 37% 15 1,400 48,100 7% cum, pr. pfd. ...... 100 100,000 None sees p2.69 
4914 54 434% 47% 22% 29% 21 153,000 1,237,800 Intern. Nickel ...... wessece. MO ae 584, 025 1.20 1.65 1.14 
25% 29% 23 36% 25 32 21 3,100 19,5800 TROOP ORME osc sceccicee aan ee 40;000 1.50 1.32 2.02 
30 36% «29% +=336% 31 33% 15% 1,200 17,100 Kellogg (Spencer) ......e02 No 500,000 a went v2.22 
57 63's 47% 49% 21% 43% 22). 37,200 374,400 Libbey Owens Ford ........ No 2,559,042 2.00 3.26 1.25 
35 44% 322 37K 24% 35% 16%% = 10,200 += 102,900 Liquid Carbonic .......... - No 342,406 1.60 3 v2.58 
29% 36% 27% 33% 23% 40% 23% 12,100 177,400 Mathieson Alkali ....... joe Ne 650,436 1.50 1.44 1.20 
94 103 79 94% 55 61% 39 35,500 104,600 Monsanto Chem. ..... ecccee 10 864,000 1.25 3.84 3.03 
26% 31% 26% 20% 14% 17 13% 40,800 68,600 pn ee ee ee ones 10 3,098,310 .50 1.08 .84 
165 168 158 162% 150 146% 122 600 1,300 % cum, “A” pfd. ..... 100 243,676 7.00 25.40 20.12 
142 143 13734 140% 121% 121% 100% 530 2,730 6% cum. “B” pfd. ..... 100 103,277 6.00 49.05 35.36 
9 13% 9 10 4% 13 5% 21,400 449,400 Newport Industries ........ 1 519,347 None Bi.» ok 
149% 164 128 129 80 94 60 10,100 83,400 Owens-Illinois Glass ....... 25 1,200,000 5.00 6.52 5.41 
46 49 40% 53% 42% 44% 33% 25,500 153,700 Procter & Gamble ......... No 6,410,000 re 2 2.23 
118% 122% 117% 121 115 117 102% 810 2,880 5% pfd. (ser. 2-1-29) . 100 171,569 5.00 woes £88.13 
6% 10% 55 8% 4 6% 3% 19,200 336,500 Tenn. Corp. ..... Siaeguasinn 5 857,896 None .22 .27 
3534 38% 33 36% 28% 43% 30 31,500 308,800 Texas Gulf Sulphur ........ No 2,540,000 2.00 1.94 1,81 
893g 927% 7158 75% 44 50% 35% 79,600 472,900 Union Carbide & Carbon .... No 9,000,743 2.40 3.06 2.28 
78% 82% 68 78 46 50% 35 13,500 89,900 United Carbon ........0... No 370,127 2.40 4.71 3.55 
35 59 331 50% 35% 64% 32 49,600 $18,600 U. S. Badus, Aloo, ....<..s« No 391,033 2.00 2.16 4.04 
177% 27% 164 21% 11% 314% 14 12,400 284,500 Vanadium Corp.-Amer. ..... No 366,637 None —1.13 —2.29 
5 8% 4% 4% 2% 5% 1% 8,200 307,800 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ...... No 486,000 None waver p—.79 
36 48% 32 35% 17% 26 10 11,700 189,800 6% cum. part. pfd...... 100 213,392 None beees £4.20 
13336 133% 105 120% 85 84 593% 400 8,900 7% cum. prior pfd...... 100 60,000 8.00 wees £23.50 
20 282 19% 25% 16% 27% 14% 2,500 63,100 Westvaco Chlorine ......... No 284,962 50 1.63 1.55 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
337% 40 29% 30 15 22% 14 39,000 300,700 Amer, Cyanamid “B” ...... No 2,404,194 -60 1.61 99 
234 342 ¥4 4 2 4% 34 100 8,900 British Celanese Am. R. 10 2,806,000 OME. ute = seg ‘ 
103 116% 99% 115 90 105% 81 270 6,395 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. . ss cue 144,379 7.00 21.96 16.37 
108'4 116 10754 111% 97% 102 83 950 4,775 7% cum. prior pfd. .... 100 213,668 7.00 35.34 28.13 
11 16% 10% 15 7 19 : 1,000 5,450 Celluloid Corp. ...... teases. <ae 194,952 None —.95 —1.67 
12% 15 117g 14% 11% 14% 10% 100 3,000 Courtaulds’ Ltd, ....... was. Cae, Sa 000; 000 2's, cee 7.57% 
116 12434 94% 105% 80% 91 67% 3,300 35,200 Dow Chemical .......... sae VN 945, 000 | ee 3.32 
84% 10% 7 12% 6% 10% 4 11,700 51,500 Duval Texas Sulphur ...... No 500,000 None .16 gz .25 
44 55 42 58 37 40% 19 400 4,700 Heyden Chem. Corp. ....... 10 147,600 1.25 3.22 3.07 
11934 140 9814 97% 46% 57% 39 4,200 42,740 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ..... 25 2,141,305 3.00 5.32 2.69 
136 145% 117 128% 84 90% 47% 5,050 48,300 Sherwin Williams .......... 25 635,583 eee y6.19 
113% 116 11034 113% 106 109% 100 400 3,890 59 Ord. CUM. ieccévccc 100 255,521 Boe 0s eR 933.17 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
12434 130 114% 116% 76% 75 5014 275 1,845 Pennsylvania Salt .......... 50 150,000 4.00 w7.79 704.86 
1936 Out- 
935 1934 Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Bonds Due % Period $ 
NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE June 1936 1936 
113 117% 111% 116 a 106% 837% 233,000 2,248,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. 534’s .........-. 1949 5% M.N. 29,929,000 
31% 34% 23% 29% 17%~=« 5 542,000 1,303,000 Anglo Chilean s, f. deb. 7°s .......see0e-- 1945 7 M.N. = 12,700,000 
98 101% 92% 94% 7 88 61% 40,000 574,000 By-Products Coke Corp. 1st 5%’s “A” .... 1945 S% M.N. 4,932,000 
99 102% 9834 100% 91 92 62 189,000 647,000 Int. Agric. Corp. 1st Coll. tr. a. to 1942.. 1942 5 M.N. 5,994,100 
30% 3034 21 21% $7 19% 5'€ 1,331,000 7,755,000 Lautaro Nitrate conv. b’s ......... secccee 1954 6 Jods 31,357,000 
95 97 66% 94 65 9814 8974 71,000 342.000 Montecatini Min & Agric. deb. 7’s with war. 1937 7 Toke 7,075,045 
291%, 35 29% 38 32% 74% «434% ~COC(i«,#w.... 29,000 POE RN ER osc kansas cciew See eaealcs ss 1948 6 A. O, 3,156,000 
10334 105 103 104 91% 90 =65% 39,000 287,000 ‘Tenn. Corpideb: 66 OR”. cccsiccccvcenscs 1944 6 M. S. 3,007,900 
88 9534 8534 94% 66 89%4 62 72,000 581,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. 5°s ...........0..0. 1941 5 A. O. 4,261,000 
+ Year ended 5-31-35; » Year ended 9-30-35; wv Year ended 8-1-35; y Year ended 8-31-35; # Year ended 8-31-35; * Including extras; +s Year 
ended 10-31-35; 
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Industrial Trends 


{June Business Activity Above the Normal Seasonal Pace—Heavy 
Industries Share in Gains—Bonus Stimulates Retail Trade—Com- 
modity Prices Rise Moderately—Outlook Promising for 2nd Half— 


Business activity continued at an excel- 
lent pace during the entire month of June, 
The volume for the past 5 consecutive 
weeks has been very near the year’s peak 
and lends further support to the belief 
that despite the uncertainties of the presi- 
dential campaign business during the 
present summer months will prove to be 
entirely satisfactory. 

Retail trade in June, under the stimulus 
of bonus buying and a further toning up 
of the normal seasonal demand, was 
highly pleasing to the large and small 
merchant alike. It was one of the most 
successful months since pre-depression 
days, and many companies are expected 
to report the largest monthly sales ad- 
vances so far this year. Despite the fact 
that there was one less Saturday in June, 
the increase is expected to compare very 
favorably with the 17% increase in May. 
Preliminary estimates place the gain over 
June of ’35 at 12 to 16%. 

The steel industry is forging ahead and 
made steady gains each successive week 


at a time when seasonal declines are usu- 
ally in order. Quite naturally a good 
deal of the June rate of activity (74% 
in the last week in June) was based on the 
price increase which became effective 
July Ist. This rate set a new peak for 
the recovery and was the highest since ’30. 
However, the bulge would appear to be 
about over, but a relatively high rate of 
activity should continue through the sum- 
mer months unless labor troubles develop. 

The automotive industry still holds the 
spotlight. June production was over 
400,000 units and July schedules call for 
approximately 375,000 units. Electrical 
output reached a new high last month, 
and carloadings are running ahead of the 
corresponding figures for last year. The 
gain in the week ending June 20th 
amounted to 21.8%. 

Commodity prices advanced moderately 
last month. Much of the gain made in 
the various accepted indices was the re- 
sult of higher grain prices in turn caused 
by the development of another drought 





Statistics of Business 


condition in several mid-west states. 
Even in these sections relief funds tend to 
take up the slack in normal purchasing. 


Chemical Consumption Up 

Mixed conditions prevail in the chem- 
ical consuming industries, The seasonal 
peak has passed, of course, in the paint, 
rubber, and fertilizer industries. On the 
other hand, the paper and glass fields are 
very active and a decided note of im- 
provement was reported in nearly all 
branches of the textile industry. The 
outlook, too, for heavier shoe production 
schedules over the next few months 
appears better than it was 30 days ago. 

With many of the newer chemical con- 
suming fields, such as for example, plas- 
tics, showing wide gains, the outlook for 
the manufacturers of industrial chemicals 
is indeed a bright one. Quite possibly a 
new high record of volume of production 
will be recorded in the reports by most 
companies for the Ist half of the year. 
The industry is entering the 2nd _ half 
with continued excellent prospects, par- 
ticularly in the newer lines. 


Ahead of Earlier Estimates 

Generally speaking, levels of general 
manufacturing are still far ahead of ex- 
pectations of last winter. Seasonal reces- 
sions are not as conspicuous as most busi- 
ness leaders thought they would be. 
Progress in re-employment is still not 
very encouraging, but payroll figures do 
show some improvement. Unless _ the 
drought situation gets decidedly worse the 
purchasing power of the farmer will be 


———_ 


May May April April March March 2 ; ° — ‘ a eee ee 

1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 the best for several years. The danger 
Automotive production .... 460,565 361,107 502,775 447,546 323,160 230,758 Of labor troubles is a real threat in certain 
Bldg. contracts*t ......... $216,071 $126,720 $234,806 $124,020 $199,028 $122,941 TS Te ay olen ee "re 
Patures,. Dun & Bradstreet 6.662. jj § sesees | weccee ere 976 lines. Phe political angle 1S a 
Merchandise importst ..... $191,110 $170,533 $202,437 $170,500 $200,295 $177,356 more and more importance and will be a 
Merchandise exportst ..... $201,042 $165,459 $193,490 $164,151 $195,336 $185,026 governing fact = - = weral 
Newsprint Production iit ; governing tactor over the next severa 

= Saseaentates issachen ! @isaanes seg ee ae yr months. The trend of business activity 

J. ©.» tons Kceer.eekee “eeene ~ <steiee 40,44 4458 40,904 49,020 ‘ ‘ 

Newfoundland, tons ont aes 25,224 26,288 24,095 28,399 probably will tend downward during the 

TOMER HOME ecccreaness. (“ccpueer  ~SeelawS a eens 1,337 ae 1,992 4 ace ¢ om 4 a = : 

Total, tons ...... AT ae Eee MORE ES 360,415 324.760 344,502 309'5905 early part of the 3rd quarter from the 
Plate glass prod., sq. ft. ...19,192,114 14,581,557 19,454,774 16,998,914 16,057,196 16,531,950 peak reached in the April-June period, 
Steel ingots production, tons 4,046,253 2,633,661 3,942,25 2,640,602 3,346,489 2,868,141 ; - ; : i - 
Steel activity, % capacity. . 70.91 44.06 69.09 45.88 58.65 49.82 but an upturn is expected by most of the 
Pig iron production, tons .. 2,648,401 1,727,095 2,403,311 1,663,475 2,040,311 1,770,028 


leading authorities in September. Inven- 
tories of manufactured products are cur- 
rently quite low and, if the consumer de- 


U. S. consumption, crude 
SHOUTS COWS: 66k 5k 66.03 50,482 41,568 51,897 44,714 42,703 42,620 


Tire shipments ......... 3,855,970 4,204,131 
Tire production 3 


inna 4,854,133 


ee SS eee ee 


Tire inventory ....... 
Dept. of Labor Indicest 





3,637,969 4,345,581 
0 


GOSS0EF 8k wissaie 9,087,020 11,675,268 


mand is sustained, producers will find 





Factory payrolls, totals?.. 79.2 68.5 77.9 708 76.3 70.8 plenty of incentive to expand operations 
Factory employment? .... 85.6 $3.2 85.1 82.6 84.1 82.5 early “a -£ er se oe 
r) : ; s “ arly next fall. It is an undeniable fact, 
Chemical employmentia .. 110.1 108.0 2111.0 112.3 5I3.2 113.9 : : . : 
Chemical payrollsta ..... 102.7 94.1 2101.2 95.9 102.2 96.0 however, that a definite proportion of 
hemi . ‘ . : 

c [eo Related ieeaet:? 796 $8.900 ~: $10.608 $9,286 consuming purchasing power 1s ol the 
BEES ere ee eae as $6,348 ek): i re ‘ $7,327 $7,082 artificial stimulated variety — soldiers’ 
Stocks, mfd. goods ...... Siok We leccaielvas 128 117 132 122 page , , 
Stocks, raw materialst .. 9 «..... 00 eee eee 78 87 81 92 bonus, farm relief, etc. What proportion 

Cement prod., ratio of prod. Z Bs x - it is difficult to ascertain and what the 

Me NORGE. ee eerie cere) s:ecees) |) weleinkets 39 2 279 23.4 18.9 s a } aps Met eP 

Avitheacite prod., tOn$ .... 0 6:06. 0 suede 94,336,000 4,8046.900 2,741,090 3.982000 decline would be if the “pump-priming 

Bituminous prod., tons Sane, @ sey egn ¥30.318,000 21,970 000 y30.69?,000 38,701,009 i faked roe ee 1 : 

Boot and shoe prod., pairs. 29,426,630 31,258,148 232,687,601 34,564,411 34,159.271 |... is suddenly withdrawn, is anyone's guess 

Jour. +tLabor Dept. N.Y. 
-——Carloadings— -—Electrical OutputSs——, of National Fertilizer Association Indices Chem. & % Times Fisher’s 
% % Com. Chem. Fats Drug Steel Index Index 
Week of of Price & & Fert. Mixed All Price Ac- Bus. Pur. 
Ending 1936 1935 Change 1936 1935 Change Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. Power 

May 29.... 646,859 562,682 +15.0 1,922,108 1,628,520 +18.0 79.5 94.4 65.8 65.6 70.7 75.8 77.4 67.9 123.2 

Tune 6.... 695,845 629,712 +10.5 1,945,018 ,724,491 +12.8 79.5 94.4 67.0 65.1 70 75.8 77 68.2 100.5 123.1 

June 13 .... 686,812 652,111 + 5.3 1,989,798 1,742,506 +142 79.7 94.4 67.6 65.2 70.7 76.1 77.3 69.5 100.9 121.5 

June 20.... 690,716 567,049 +21.8 2,005,243 1,774,654 +13.0 80.5 94.4 69.2 65.1 71.1 76.9 77.6 70.0 102.4 121.2 

PUG BE Gib? SaaKces hens worse 2,029,639 1,772,138 +14.5 80.1 94.4 70.5 65.2 id 77.4 70.2 121.0 

* 37 states; + Dept. of Labor. 3 year average, 1923-1925 = 100.0; +000 omitted; § K.W.H., 000 omitted; a Includes all allied products but 
not petroleum refining; {tf 1926-1928 = 100.0; y Preliminary; z Revised. 
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Prices Current 
& 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and- 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 


Sizes, 


Fertilizer and _ Insecticide 


Materials, 


Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 


Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 


designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o0.b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 














indicated “second hands.” or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations commonly used. 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1935 Average $1.21 - Jan. 1936 $1.19 - June 1936 $1.22 
Current 1936 5 Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low  Hivh Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs, c-l, wes Ib... .14 ia .14 ee .14 Mur atic (cont.): 
Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs 20°, cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib. 1.45 on 1.45 nee 1.45 

WE: ke oe rae woes > 21 Pe 4. 21 25 Re | Pr A tks, wks ... --100 Ib. 1.20 ae 1.20 eee 1.20 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kegs. .38 .43 38 43 .38 .43 22°, c-l, cbys, wks. . 100 Ib. 1.95 ae 1:35 avare 1.95 
Acetanalid, tech, 150 lb hie: = .24 .26 .24 26 .24 26 ge wks 0:60 soaerees 100 lb. : 1.60 oe .60 cis 1.60 
Acetic Anhydride, 100lbcbyslb.  .21 29 + | 25 <n 25 wet pia.c wie bi pee: 6 > eer Ib. 06% 07% 06% .07% .06% .07% 

drs, f.o.b. wks, frt N & Ww. eh Se ae Tb. R5 .87 .85 87 85 87 

BUOWOEE .c0ccuss ‘ Ms. ase Pe te wig ed oe ae Naphthenic, 240-280s.v.,drslb. .11 .14 17 .14 Pes | 14 
Acetin, tech, drs .........]b. wee 24 Be .24 aa .24  Sludges, WO. ns we hae .06 10 06 10 ‘ele eve 
Acetone, tks, f.o.b. wks, = tech. 250 Ib 

Sri allowed 266 souvinsss b Og 0s 4 Be | 12 WN hole a teeta " 60 .65 60 65 .60 65 

drs, c-l, f.o.b. wks, frt Nitric, 36° . "135 Th cbys, c-l, 

allowed ee bs ate 09 09 12 eee 12 ere .100 Ib. ¢ 5.00 5.00 oan 5.00 
Acetyl chloride, 100 lb cbys Ib. .55 os 85 68 aD .68 38°, e-l, bys. wks... ee > c — ed ai 2 

° 6.0 6. were 
ACIDS pap ae Soy a ke 6.50 630 0... OS 
Abietic, kgs, bbls ........ Ib. .0634 .07 06% .07 06% «07 CP, cbys, delv......... ib 1134 2% AI te tos 
Acetic, wt ¢, 400 lb bbls, “ Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls. wks, or 

S ee 100 Ibs. ... 245 ... 2.45 2.40 2.45 aN ES: 11% 12% 11% 12% WY 12% 

glaciz al ise L op hg es. asc BAS --- 843 8.25 8.43 P caine, 50%, USP, 

—— SP, bbls, c- 

WE cote 100 Ibs. ... 12.43 12.43 12.25 12.43 50% acid, c-l, drs, wks. . ie 06 “08 06 08 “06 “08 
Adipic, — MO gcaskeene lb. eee 72 tae 72 eee 72 75%. acid, c-l, drs, wks. wlb. .09 10% 09 10% 09 10% 
a * refd, bbls ....Ib.  .85 9585 95 «BS re Picramic, 300 lb bbls, wks.Ib. .65 .70  .65 70 65 70 

CORSE onc Geeceeuaed ere By ft sts 75 <a 75 Ms ne ee a eh j ; x 4 
Bastery, chys. dele... t0bie. 1.60 225 260 225 166 225 es ge ole a a. = = = 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kgs..lb. .40 45 .40 45 .40 45 80% Taga tone Chae 1% 45 17% 18 V7 15 Wy 
‘. USP, 100 i mete veses Ib, 54 59.54 59 5459 Pyrogallic, crys, kgs, wks..Ib. 1.55 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.55 1.65 

oric, tech, gran, ons, 

Se EE ce csasand tona .. 95.00 ... 95.00 80.00 95.00 — 125 Tb eel ee 
Broenner’s, bbls .......-- ib, 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 Sebacic, tech, drs, wks ... .1h. ie 58 58 a 58 
Butyric, 95%, cbys ....-. Ib, 53.60) 53 0053.60 Succinic, bbls .... ...ee0e am. 2 75 a 

edible, c-l, wks, cbys ...Ib, 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls. wks Ib. 18  .19 18.19 18119 

ns G1; OtS scsces _ ie = 5S = ee or Sulfurie, 60°, tks, wks ..ton .. 11.00 11.00 . “eee 

WS crcedscnreseeveesess le & eee Oe 

tks, WKS ....eeeees sees Ib. 21 21 21 66° oo -- mee 1550 2213/80 "45550 
Camphoric, drs ......... Ib. 5.25 5.25 5.25 cl. chys, wks 100 tb Jy. Se -». 48S eae 
yee: a ‘Ys00 ib dr -Ib. 2.10 2.10 2.10 CP, cbys, wks ......... 06% 07% .06% 0742 06% .07% 

nlorosulfoniec, » drs, : % 
ge te ‘4 8 ee oe See sis. ~— a _— 
Chromic, 9934 %, drs, delv Ib. .1434  .1634 1434 1634 134-1634 | Tannic. tech, 300 Ih bbls.. Ib. 23 40.23, 140s 123140 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 Ib Tartaric. USP, gran powd, _ 

Ne ciisckc nani eke a 2 oo 2 aS 300 tb thle a sw 

anhyd, gran, drs ...... eee ee ee ee Tobias, 250 Ib bbls. ......1h. .70 172% (70 172% [70 “80 
Cleve's, 250 Ib bbls ...... ae a ee Trichloroacetic bottles ....Ib. 2.45 2.75 2.45 275 2:45 2.75 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, : ek sacle caca gs moos eee 

drs, wks, frt equal ..gal. 63) 65051 65-4653 Tunestic, tech, bbls ......Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 

99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, - Vanadic, drs, wks ........1b. 1.10 1.20 1.10 «1.20 1.10 1.20 

frt equal . -......... ao eS SS ae! Albumen, lieht flake, 228 Th " 

er ann: Som ee, wi, <a ey 52. SS EOE ES Ib. 50 60 50 60 .45 60 

| pares ; 53 5 52 65 : > ms rd : 

Grotonic, dee 25s icscaib 99 1.09 901.09 9909 | Cae edie 22 th, 78 (RO 78108 “881.08 
ormic, tec 14 ‘oe | ae = . . 7 7 c - 

Scat: ites », ie 60 60 die 60 vegetable, edible” Ae Ib. .65 70 65 70 65 .70 

Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) 

Faoric,tech, 90%, 100ib.drsth. ... 35 «.. 28 «ss 28 iil et gm 

Gallic, tech, bbls ......... Ib. 65 -68 .65 -68 -65 68 ie ke aia “ ae Ib 143 143 

{jc a er Ib. 7 80 70 .80 70 80 t * : e ., : ee Rowe = i. _ Pre 
Gamma, 225 Ib bbls, wks. = rt cH ti ge - Tel’ ee dely Leen y Ib. “157 me. Ges 
i. 225 th: Bilis, WEBS 05.0650 Ls | ee m )] ; . ;: B.S. ” ’ PIII ENS : . : Sig 
Hydriodic, USP, 10% sol. Amyl, secondary, tks, — ‘i _ 100 

Chys oe ww essen Ib 50 51 50 S2 OCS Senesl, Menten... 0.05: Ib. 165 1.10 65 1.10 [65 1.10 
Hydrobromic, 48% com 155 AaclsAAnIGkcL ooh ’ 3 

Ib chys, wks ......... Ib 45 48 64548 ASB ‘wks, rt allowed. ... Uh é 08% 08% 1102 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic. z grey pag ager * — ee : , 
Hydrocyanic, cyl. wks ....Ib.  .80 1.30 80 =1.30 80 §=1.30 as apd lb. d 09%%  .09" 12 12 13 
Hydrotluoric, 30%, 400 Tb Buty! eine iecie sie i P 

NOM, WEE no cucnnnnnce Ib. 07 07% «07.07% .07 7¥ utyi, sccondaty, the, | ee iia di ie 

i pl peep seme Pe ee Speer er, ee, ©” SiRad ape ie cone ear ue, ican : O74: : 
nthe, wen an ae we a a a ae eis mm 27 oe ae ee Oe 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 500Ibbbls Ib, .04% .05 04% = .05 04% .05 Capryl. drs, ee ee Se ek a ee ee 

22%, light refd, bbls ...Ib. 0653 .07 .06% .07 06% .07 se on ' 

44%, light, 500 Ib bbls .-Ib. 11% 1120.11.12 11% 12 en ‘(oe 2 a 

44%, dark, 500 Ib bbls ..Ib. .09% .10 09% .10 09% .10 We meager ache = -@ : : - . : 

50%, water white, 500 * 14% 14% Sapna yieaaraks gal A 48 48 52 38 52 

MME sptsndshenacke er Q os. 14% eo (ccc aS ° . . atid ? 

pte a ae 50 48 50 48 50 Denatured, No. 1, tks, ‘ ie ie 294% 31 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls ....Ib. 46 47) 4647 3637 ag ae cea * oC <7 eS et 
Bee ES <a Ib. .16 16 16 .16 16 16 Btn Sa gga : ge Sa a 
Maleic, powd, kgs .....-. a, 2. 2 2. 2. 2 wk whe ee schedule, t “a - - a = 
Malic, powd, kgs ......... Ib, 45 .60 45 60 45 = 60 me a age aaa ed "39 "39 "3714 140 
Metanillic, 250 Ib bbls ....Ib. -69 65 60 65.60.65 Di pa chet a ae e+ ae e 
Mixed, tks, wks ...... Nunit .06%° .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% rae oy tech, tks, detv tb. j ae t7 17 hts 17 

pris Sunt .008 .009 .008 .009 .008 .009 . drs, delv ....... -f . 17 tees 
Mono Ib, .16 18 .16 18 .16 18 —— 
-rpeenenae se gg Pg eet Ib, 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 c Yellow grades 25e per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Spot prices are 
Muriatic, 18°, 120 lb ~— lc higher; e Anhvdrous is Se higher in each case: f Pure prices are Ic 
el, Big ne : 1.35 1.35 ts 1.35 higher in each case; * Dealers are given 20% off this price. 
Pe We La wtaacen 100 lb. 1.00 1.00 1.00 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
b Powdered citric is %c higher; kegs are in each case 4c higher than bbls. 











ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; 


carboys, cbys; 
kgs; 


carlots, c-l; 
powdered, powd; 
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refined, ref’d; 


less-than-carlots, Icl; 
tanks, tks; 


bags. bgs; barrels, bbls; 
drums, drs; kegs, 
works, f.o.b., wks. 
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Alcohol, Ethyl © Amylene 
Amy! Mercaptan Prices Current Bordeaux Mixture 
Current 1936 1935 Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) — ee a ee lb. .102 my .102 aa .102 ell 
Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, the, WHR .oscccesccenes | ae 09 ees .09 09 
eee errs Oe 4.07 4.07 4.10 4.08% 4.10 Poe: ag Oil, 960 lb drs and 

PENG Woakeekcnke OS A a 4.12 4.1312 4.27 4.13% 4.27 (ned ceccsaeecwes Ib. 15 17% .15 373 15 17% 

re ik ssinees gal.g ... 13 413 4.28 4.15% 4.28 AA GME. occ cctccce Ib, .34 37 34 PAY .34 .37 

absolute, drs ...... gal.g 4.54 6.08% 4.54 6.11% 4.55% 6.11% Anthracene, 80% ........ Ib. ‘ 75 i. By 6. ai 75 
Furfuryl, ‘tech, 500 Ib ys if ce sae see Pa eee 35 WIE evi u ces statecigns Ib. 18 18 18 
Hexyl, secondary tks,delv lb, ... ENG) -c5 Si) er 11%, Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 

Gl re Oe ssacecaes ae BS AY «0: 12% Te acs c4ceceemaas 50 §2 .50 52 50 52 

Normal, drs, wks ....1b. 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 50 Antimony metal slabs, ton 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. ... ida os 32 ears oe ee eee Cee ee ae 11 13 12% .16 
Ge8; Il, GOW <occcces «lb, .27 ae ae RE en Needle, powd, bbls ..... lb. Lk «82 11 ha .09 13! 
Isobutyl, refd, Icl, drs ..Ib. .10 10 ite 12 .60 Butter of, see Chloride. 

SE ar lb. 09! 091% .113 od ae: Chloride, soln cbys .... .Ib. 13 17 ok3 17 «ig my. 

OEE Arcee Soke ae lb. 08! 08! 1014. Oxide, 500 lb bbls ...... Ib. 12% .13 123 14 10% «15 
Isopropyl, refd, c-l, drs Salt, 63% % to 65%, tins..lb,  .22 24 <a 24 22 24 

f.o.b. wks, frt allowed. .Ib. 55 a 8S 5 Sulfuret, golden, bbls...lb.  .22 23 aa 23 19 .23 
Prepyl, norm, 50 gal drs gal. 75 rare 75 = 75 \ ermilion, MEER cwecaes b. 35 .42 Pho .42 Be i .42 
Special Solvent, tks, wks gal. 27 27 32 ae Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls ..lb.  .21 .27 oak 27 aa aa 

= points, tks, Double, 600 Ib bbls ..... lb. 18 20 18 20 18 20 

ee NR Re 35 235 2 Triple, 600 lb bbls .. lb. .18 20 18 20 18 .20 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 aa Argols, 80%, casks .ccce. Ib. 14 aa .14 <a 15 -16 
rehant so ates tala’ 80 82 .80 82 .80 82 Crude, 30%, casks .....lb. .07 .08 .07 08 .07 08 
Auionsdtitied: crude, 300 Ib AROCIOES, WEE <ccccccscece 18 .30 18 .30 -18 .30 
ETO ES etree .60 .65 .60 .65 .60 65 Arrowroot, bbl .......... 0834 .0934 .0834 .0934 08% .09% 
Rigtaseshtnyleanine, 350 . Arsenic, Red, 224 lb cs kgs tb ‘ers 15% 15% aa 15% 
deen nae 32 34 .32 .34 32 34 White, 332 Ree 2 ks. 03% .04% "03% 041 .03% .04% 
Alum, seilneanit, lump, c-l, MIQUE -¢dcncdkatscnceeds ib .40 42 40 .42 40 42 
bbl Re WE cb 3a: 00 Ib. 3.00 3.00 3.00 Asbestine, c-l, wks ....... ton 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
3s bbls or more, Barium Carbonate precip, 
nae ree 0 Ib. 3.15 335 3.15 200 Ib bgs, wks .....ton 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 
less than 35 bbls, Nat (witherite) 90% Br, 

wks . F 0 Ib. 3.25 3.25 3.25 oD eee m42.00 45.00 42.00 45. 7 42.00 45.00 

Granular, et bbls, Chlorate, 112 lb kgs NY si 15% 17% .15! 14 17% 

ST RR eae ee 100 Ib. 225 rH go 2:75 Chloride, 600 lb bbl, wks ton 72.00 74.00 72.00 74. 09 72.00 74.00 

25 bbls or more, wks 100 lb. 2.90 2.90 2.90 Dioxide, 88%, 690 ib drs lb, .11 a 11 11 my 

Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. a5 3.45 ‘ a5 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls ....1Ib. 05% .06 05% a 05% .06 

25 bbls or more, wks 100 Ib. me 3.30 Sou 3.30 ate 3.30 Nitrate, 700 lb cks ..... Ib. a ane .08% 08'4 
Chrome, bbls ....... 100 lb. 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 Barytes, floated, 350 lb bbls 
Potash, lump, c-l, bbls. QUE 2c). caadut omenena ton 23.65 31.15 23.65 31.15 23.00 31.15 

See ane AORN AS 100 Ib, 3.25 a 3:35 3.25 Bauxite, bulk, a ee ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 

25 bbls or more, wks 100 Ib. 3.40 « K40 3.40 Bentonite, c-l, No. 1, bgs, 

Granular, c-l, bbls, WEE <ccccccaccsences pees 16.50 16.50 16.50 18.00 

WIN oo) rare cis eae 100 Ib. 3.40 ‘ 3.40 3.00 ) Oe ere ere on 11.00 11.00 11.00 12.50 

25 bbls or more, While, Benzaldehvde, tech, 945 ib” 

st ee re re 06 Ib. 3.00 ste (ROO ; a5 Cte WEEN > oc acetecuns . .60 .62 .60 62 60 62 

Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ie. << 3.40 ee 3.40 3.40 Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind, 

25 bbls or more, wks 100lb. ... 3.55 <<) aoe 3.55 8000 gal tks, frt allowed 
Soda, bbls, wks ....1001b. 4.00 4.15 4.00 4.15 4.00 S35 D socneowetanaceses ° — 18 18 ag 18 

Aluminum metal,c-l,NY100 Ib. 19.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 23.30 90% Ol, GI Knees cnes .23 aa .23 24 
Acetate, CP, 20%, bbls lb, .09 10 .09 10 .09 10 Ind Pure, tks, frt aifowed | 
Chloride anhyd, 99%, wks Tb. .07 12 .07 12 .07 We Ee. -eewecnuncmenanadans 18 18 aaa 18 

93%, wks .. F .05 .08 .05 .08 .05 .08 — Base, dry, 250 ib 
Crystals, c-l, drs, “wie. i 06% .07 06% .07 ce 2 oo ear a 74 PY .74 .67 .69 
Solution, drs, wks a aaa -03 03% .03 03% 03 0314 Benaant Chloride, 500 Ib drs lb. 40 45 .40 45 .40 .45 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb. Benzy! Chloride, ‘tech, drs. .lb. 30 .40 .30 .40 .30 .40 

DDI GONG xis omnes nace i: «ka ano Ja Ph <k3 Pe Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl, 

heavy, bbls, wks ..... Ib. .04 .041%4 .04 04% = .04 044 CPE eee 24 .27 24 er, .24 
os | aera ey ais p<” 1834... 15% Naphthylamine, sublimed, 

Palmitate, bbls. ...<0 ssc Ib, .21 .22 21 22 -20 .22 ZOU Tit BO ccc ccce cas The 1.28 9.45 3.25 1.35 125 «3:35 
Resinate, pp., bbls ..... We 24s e - mf. ee PD Tech, 200 Ib bbls ...... Ih. «53 55 53 Sa 53 55 
Stearate, 100 lb "a re 3 18 .20 18 .20 17 .20 Bismuth CE es eee ie 1.00 1,10 1.00 1.10 .90 1.20 
—" com, c-l, bgs, Chloride, boxes ........ Ih. 3.20 3.25 $20 3.25 3.20 3.25 

eres 8500 Ib. 1.35 1.35 pe 1.35 Hydroxide, boxes ......lb. 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 

= “bbis, wks .... 100 Ib. 1.55 1.55 : 1.55 Oxychloride, boxes ..... Ib, 2.95 3.00 2.95 3.00 2.95 3.00 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, bgs, Subbenzoate, boxes .....Ib, 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 

— PTR ree 100 lb. ae 1.90 ne 1.90 eee RS Subcarbonate, kgs ...... Ib. 1.40 1.45 1.40 1.45 1.5$ 1.70 

bbls, wks ....100 lb. me 2.05 Prig 2.05 «« «0a Trioxide, powd, boxes...Ib. 3.45 3.50 3.45 3.50 3.45 3.50 
PO Be Borg 110 lbkgs lb. an 4.35 ; 1.15 wae 1.15 Subnitrate IPE eee 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.45 
Ammonia anhyd com, tks..Ib. .04% .05% .04% .05% .04% .05% Blackstrap, cane (see Molas- 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 lb cyl lb. 15% .21% .15% .21% .15% .21% ses, Blackstrap). 
26°, 800 lb ‘drs, delv ....lb. .02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls, 
Aqua 26°, tks, NH . ‘cont. ee .05 wets .05 ote .05 WN sch oe ees 6éan cs ton fk 42.50 70.00 42.50 70.00 42.50 70.00 

Se WA. bets: Kawees i) .024 ie .024 ate .024 Bleaching Powder, 800 Ib drs, 

Ammonium Acetate, kgs ..Ib. 26 33 .26 Pe .26 Be c-l, wks, contract. .100 4 P 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
a bbls, f.o.b. Teh, G86, WES xc ccc nce 2.25 3.40 2.25 3.60 2.15 3.60 
Had adek a re aie ein: 55 S:7% SiS 5.71 §.1§ 5.71 Blood, dried, f.o.b., NY. — 260 270 50 3.20 2.50 3.25 
pitucide. 300 Ib bbls ..Jb. 15 «7 a5 17 «35 mY | Chicago, high grade ~e-tunit 2.90 3.00 90 350 2.50 3.75 

carbonate, tech, 500 Ib Imported shipt .. slunit 2.85 90 60 15 4.43 ©6=— 3.30 

[SEP ee ee eer rae .08 12 .08 12 .08 12 Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Chloride, White, 100 Ib Prussian Soluble ..... Ib. 37 38%4 .37 38% .36%~—£38 

Wile. UB: «c4ccc%0s 100 Ib. 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 

Gray, 250 lb bbls, wks ..Ib. 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 [oS nee b. .10 .10 . 

Lump, 500 Ibs cks - Ib, .10% .11 10% .11 10% .11 Regular grade, group 1 lb. 35 15 F 
Lactate, 500 Ib bbls ....Ib. .15 16 35 16 i -16 Special, group 1...... tb. 18 18 a 
PAMOIOULE Oc: icccesees ie <2 <2 A 12 ok 12 iy) et rere Ib. 26 26 : 

Nitrate, tech, cks ...... Ib. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 Bone, 4% + 50% raw, 
COME, CES 20:06 cuss oes i er 10 bite 10 “au 10 CRNNOIE peice Knee nese on 22.00 25.00 20.00 25.00 19.00 22.00 
Oxalate, neut, cryst, —, Bone Ash, 100 Ib ee Ib. 4 .07 .06 .07 -06 .07 

WOE scucescbecceeees 26 .27 26 az .26 an Black, 200 lb bbls ...... Ib. .05% .08% .05% .08! 05% .08% 

pure, cryst, bbls, kgs.. ae .28 «a7 .28 wae -28 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp..ton ... 23.00 23.00 23.25 22.75 24.00 
Perchlorate, kgs ...... ie eae 16 ae .16 ee .16 Domestic, bgs, Chicago. .ton 16.00 17.00 16.00 20.00 16.00 21.00 
Persulfate, 112 Ib kgs ..Ib. 22%, 25 22% .25 22% «.25 Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 

Phosphate, dibasic tech, sacks, alltel tons 40.00 40.00 36.00 40.00 

powd, 325 lb bbls ....Ib, .07% _ .10 07% .10 .08 10 DEM CGO enccc-ccescs ton ¢ 50.00 50.00 46.00 50.00 
Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton . 25.00 2.00 26.00 20.00 24.00 c-l, sacks, delv ....... tons 44.00 44.00 40.00 44.00 

ig re ton nom. . mom. 25.50 25.80 c-l, bbls, delv ........ tons 54.00 54.00 50.00 54.00 

FOG THUGS: 666s cccewse Tb. nom. nom. 26.00 26.50 Tech, powd, 80 ton lots 
Sulfocyanide, kgs ...... Ib. «a5 yard -50 SEENOE os da x dacdades ton 4 45.00 45.00 41.00 45.00 

Amyl Acetate (from pentane) Were GER « ceceicewas tons 56.00 56.00 51.00 56.00 

RG OEY sicisreecicsees (|: eee AT: - 2% ae won 1? c-l, sacks, dely ....... tons 49.00 49.00 45.00 49.00 

tech, drs, delv ....... Ib, .142 .149 142 =.149 .142 39.149 e-l. BBs, GW 66s acne ton 4 59.00 59.00 55.00 59.00 

secondary, tks, delv ..Ib. Rs .108 a .108 ‘a .108 Bordeaux Mixture, jobbers, 

Cl GG. GOI okicccres Ib. .118 46 118 123 118 123 East,c-l,tins,drs,cases lb, .08 .16 .98 16 .08 .16 

Amy! Chloride, norm drs, Jobbers, West, c-l ...... Ib. .08 10 .08 .10 .08 10 
Le PERE 56 .68 56 .68 56 .68 Dealers, Fast, c-l ...... Ib, .08% .16% .08% .16% .08% .16% 
Chloride, ‘mixed, drs, wks Ib. .07 O27 07 .077 .07 .077 Dealers, West, errr lb. .09 ll .09 11 .09 oan 

A WOU 60s bei ceaees Ib, ..- .06 Pre .06 cas -06 — 

Mercaptan, drs, “wks ....Ib. 1.10 1.10 ‘ 1.10 h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; 4é Crys- 


g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. 
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J&L 


BENZOL 








consultation 
service 





If you have benzol problems 

as yet unsolved, an interview 

with the J & L. Benzol Con- 
sultant will be helpful. 


Jones & Laughlin service includes the study of your benzol 
requirements—if your present specifications are not satis- 
factory—as well as providing a continuous supply of uniform 
quality when the correct specifications are known. This 
company has been serving industry since 1850. Its broad 
experience, its notable achievements in many fields and its 
reputation for sound practice characterize J&L as a de- 
pendable source of supply. 


May we prepare a test sample of 


benzol made to your specifications? 


Look to Jones & Laughlin, also, for structural steel, pipe, 


boiler tubes and all of the other steel products that you use. 





J&L 
Pure Benzol 
Pure Toluol 

go% Benzol 


LIGHT OIL DISTILLATES 
Motor Benzol 
Solvent Naphtha 
Xylols 




















JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON ANDO Stee. WORKS 


PiTTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


OG 








Bromine 








Chromium Fluoride P races 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
BTOMING, CHBER cccccsccce Ib. .30 43 .30 -43 30 .43 
Bronze, Al, pwd, 300 ib drs lb. .80 1.50 80 1.50 80 =:11.50 
Gold,  gbepapeiretonan oe! Ib. .40 0 .40 oo 40 5S 
Butanes, com 16-32° group 3 
RPE eet re ar re -04 .04 .04 
Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, frt 
BIGWAN. 3 ok cacics sake 091%4 .10 091%4 .12% 12 13% 
tks, frt allowed ........ Ib. 08% .08% .11 ota 13 
Secondary, tks, frt allowed 
ne etee eateee one cocc eld. 4 071% 07% .096 joe .096 
drs, frt, allowed ..... lb. 08% .09 -106 Vit 106 111 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, wks 
ied heed Cas ameaae Ib. .19 Bea 19 .21 19 sal 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks Ib. .60 A .60 By i .60 45 
Lactate, Ec acasenwene 22% .23% .22% .23%4 .22% .23% 
Propionate, drs iwnces ae 18 18% .18 18% .18 18% 
CMDs EEE 3.6 brie ee tees Ib. Pe Yj ee Pal i iE7 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....lb. .26 shah .26 ee .26 
Bes: Oe... en Ib. 55 .60 255 -60 55 .60 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks lb. sK6 054 «es ae ey a 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes... -lb. 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 cae 85 
oe admium DUR 45, ccain'pisa b. Se 1.05 .85 1.05 55 -90 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 .* 4 
e-l, ‘delv See anes ate 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.10 
Arsenate, jobbers, Bnet 2 
Rocky Mts, drs ...... Ib. 06 063% .06 06% .06 06% 
dealers, eae foe ccces Ib. 06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
South, jobbers, drs ..... Ib. 06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
GRIESE. ES Gn.065408 Ib, 06% .063% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Carbide, * gion: 05 .06 .05 -06 .05 .06 
Carbonate, tech, 100 Ib bes 
is Sas ed bate nee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chioride, flake, 375 lb drs, 
e-l, wks kame eeueeie 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Solid, 650 lb drs, c-l, 
C6. ES ccecasscae ton 17.50 17.50 sce 27200 
Ferrocyanide, 350 lb _, 
WEES oo accu acueeke " 4 lig ae ay 
Gluconate, Pharm, 125 ib 
EP errs ores : 4e0 sO7 .50 ‘sz ne aol 
Nitrate, 100 lb bgs ....ton «- 26.50 <* ° 2000 re 
Palmitate, i err Ib. 21 .22 Ri | “2a .20 sae 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs ....Ib. 1.25 $c 1.25 eee 1:25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib 
LE. caccaeewassenced . 07% «08 07% .08 07% «.08 
Resinate, precip, BUS sects. sie .14 mE .14 13 .14 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ...Ib. .18 .20 18 .20 old .20 
Camphor, slabs ..... ere “hb. 55 56 «39 -56 .49 soe 
POWGES oo .5ca0eesceens iD 8495 -56 39 -56 .50 57 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls lb. 16 .18 .16 .18 16 18 
ae Decolorizing, drs 
ee ee ey rte Ib. .08 15 .08 Bek .08 15 
Black, cl, bgs, delv, price 
varying with zone ....Ib. .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 
Icl, bgs, delv, all zones lb. We .07 see .07 .07 
cartons, delv ...... Ib. a hiv 07% as 07% 
CANOS (OEY ci6:8604;5.5 Ib. a 08% ... 0814 ae 08% 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs ....lb. .05%4 .08 05% .08 05% .08 
Dioxide, ‘Liq 20-25 Ib cyl lb. .06 08 -06 .08 -06 08 
Tetrachloride, 1400 ib drs, 
ME ci Sore ball 05% .06 05% .06 05% .06 
Casein, Standard, Dom, gerd Ib. 15 16% .14% .163%4 09% .16% 
80-100 mesh, cl, bgs....lb. 15%4 .17 15 1714 10 17% 
Castor Pomace, 5% Nis, cl, 
BH Os cscehcene ton .00 15.00 15.50 16.00 18.50 
Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 17.00 17.00 18.00 17.25 20.00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. 17 18 17 18 oa? 18 
TPARSPaTeRt, C8 6.c0.5.<0-0- b. .20 ae -20 eae .20 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kgs 
eu Pietad ee eimatetete Seaieiore 55 .60 +55 -60 55 -60 
Chalk, ay a 175 lb bbls lb. 03 03% .03 03% 03 .03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 Ib cks Ib. 03 .04 .03 .04 .03 .04 
Light, 250 Ib cks .....<- Ib, .03 .04 .03 .04 -03 04 
Charcoal, D. -<aatenenen i 
cae aincae Seaae <5 su5 ee 5 
Willow, id Y - lb bbl, 
San ECONO ene So aue .061%4 .06 06% .06 06% 
te “4 le m 24.40 25. Pe 24.40 25. my ” ” 30.00 
Chiesa, — bbls, a tb. 01% 01% 01% 
25%; CEE, WEE. odcsccce 01% 01% eae 01% 
7 60%, 100 Ib bgs. 
Kemeseasewen exes 04% 04% 044% 
Chi han thus. ce-l, ag mines ton ... 7.00 Ree? 7.00 Gace 7.00 
Powdered, bbls ........ Ib. .01 .02 .01 .02 .01 .02 
Pulverized, bbls, wks ..ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Imported, lump, blk ...ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
CPAOE i. ssie scccsaueswere Ib. .07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
cyls, c-l, contract ...Ib. ewes , ok ar A) ae .05%4 
Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 Ib. 2.00 2.15 
Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, cont 
Meltia caiwat Sscencem ace “Sco “2.00 ~2.65 2.30 2.40 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks 
ee re 2.00 2.00 ce mu 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib 
drs, WEE 5 sie Saas 06 07% .06 07% 06 07% 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib ire 
Se ee ree .20 rs .20 | .20 al 
OS, 20 1D CE: ssc cse 1b sou 31 .30 | .30 <a) 
Chloropicrin; comml cyls. .lb 85 -90 85 -90 85 .90 
Chrome, Green, CP ......lb.  .17 18% .17 18% .17 30 
OMEN Sects h ew ase es iby _ «38 12 sti 12 11 -16 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% 
Chrome, bbls ........ Ib. 06 .08 .06 .08 05 05% 
20° soln, 400 Ib bbls .. Ib. G5TE 665 05% 05% 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl 
reer e reer err. 27 .28 yy .28 a7 28 


j A delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery. 
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C t Coal Tar 
urren Diphenylguanidine 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
Bg a are bbl. 7.25 9.00 7.25 9.00 7.25 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... lb. eee 58 58 .60 stale .60 
Carbonate tech, bbls ....lb. 1.35 1.40 L.35 1.40 1.35 1.40 
Fiydrate, hbiS. . occ icces lb. 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 
Linoleate, paste, bbls ...1b. she .30 Ye .30 Pt .30 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...Ib. A)! eee ae «xe 12% 
Precipitated, bbls ...... || re 32 ote i ACS 32 
Oside, black, bg ..<0.. Ib. 1.41 1.51 1.29 1.49 1.25 1.49 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs..lb. 32 .36 32 .36 ae “ae 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ....Ib. 33 uae 33 PK .33 .40 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 Ib. : 9.50 E 9.50 8.00 9.25 
Carbonate, 400 lb bbls ..Ib. avi O8%@ ... 08% ... 08% 
52-54% BRIS. ..0cccees . 14% .16% .14% .16% .141%4 .16% 
Chloride, 250 Ib bbls ...1b. 17 18 17 18 17 8 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....Ib. 37 38 PK Yj .38 37 38 
Oleate, precip, bbls .... Ib. 20 se .20 20 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls. lb. 14 15 14 oes 15 17 
black bbis, wks ...... lb. 14% .15 14% .15 14 16% 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...1b. 18 19 18 .19 18 19 
Stearate, precip, bbls ...lb. 35 40 35 40 35 40 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 
gS ere Ib. 18 19 18 19 18 19 
Sulfate, bbls, c-1, wks 100 Ib. 4.00 3. 4.00 3.85 
Copperas, crys and sugar _ 
Cl, ‘Wi, URE. 65.0055 on 14.00 16.00 13.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 
Corn Syrup, 42 deg, bbls 100 Ib. B20”) 6S. «63 S25 3.18 3.63 
43 deg, bbls ..... 100 lb. 3.30 3.10 3.30 3.23 3.68 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbls100 Ib. 30 3.08 3.30 3.46 3.66 
ee, * eens wet, 100 lb 
ke anes were | 40 42 -40 42 .40 42 
Cream Varine. USP, powd & 
gran, 300° lb bbls eR | 16% 17% 


Creosote, USP, 42 lb meee ~ 


Oil, Grade 1, eee 
Cy eee oy 
CrGGGl, Wee Gtk 6s csea Ib. 

a 98%, drs, 


Cudbeay, English 


Ib. 
Cutch, Philippine, 100Ibbale Ib. 


Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt allowed 
Ammonia unit 


Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib bes” 
f.o0. b., CG hicago - 100 Ib. 
British "Gum, bgs .. 77100 Ib. 
White, 140 Ib bes ..100 lb. 


Potato, Y ellow, 220 Ib bgs lb. 


White, 220 lb bes, Icl ...1b. 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl ....1b. 
Diamylamine, drs, wks coe 


Diamylene, drs, wks ...... Ib. 
Re ner rrr ee Ib. 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....lb, 
I) rrr Ib. 


Diamylphthalate, drs wks gal. 
Diamy] Sulfide, drs, wks ..Ib. 
Dianisidine, bbls .. b. 
Dibutyl E ther, drs, wks, Icl Ib. 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 

ELE AOWE 6c 30.6 0:66: 000s 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs th, 
Dichlorethylene, drs 1, 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 


tks, wks 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks lb. 

tks, wks Ib. 
Diethanolamine, tks, wks. .lb. 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs ..lb. 
Diethy] Carbinol, drs 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs 

90% grade, drs .. 
Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs. .Ib. 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs wb. 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 Ib 


ES caee sc ecceeeeewas Ib. 
Diethvlsulfate, tech, drs, 
ere Ib. 
Diethyleneglycol, drs ..... Ib, 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs. .lb. 
SEG WERE) db ccv ec cewees Ib 


Mono butyl ether, drs ..lb. 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs, 
WOME? cia & Ib. 
Diglycol Oleate, bbls .....1Ib. 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 
pure 25 & 40% sol 100% 
basis Ib. 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs lb, 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol, ~ 


Dimethyl phthalate, drs, wks, 
frt allowed 

Dimethysulfate, 100 lb drs lb. 

Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls 


Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
Lo SS ee ene b 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib 
bbls Ib. 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls Ib. 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 
Diphenyl .... 
Diphenylamine .......... b. 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 Ib rm 
1 


109 12 109 12 10% .12 
10 10% .10 10% 10 111% 
26 30 26 .30 32 36 
19 25 19 a9 19 25 
04 04% «04 043% .03% .0434 
1.0714 107% . 1.07%4 
3.65 3.85 3.45 3.85 3.60 4.15 
3.90 4.20 3.70 4.20 3.85 4.50 
3.60 3.80 3.40 3.80 3.50 4.10 
0734 .083%4 .07% .083%, .07% .08% 
08 .09 .08 09 08 .09 
ora .08 ne .08 .08 .0834 
nas 1.00 “wes 1.00 aa 1.00 
-095 -102 .095 .102 .095 .102 
fein 0814 es S34 <<. 084 
085 .092 .085 .092 085 .092 
Bhat .075 ae .075 “se -075 
18 19% .18 19% 18 .20% 
: 1.10 Pe 1.10 1.10 
2.25 2.45 2.25 2.45 2.25 2.45 
22 eee ce 
18 18 21 20 23 
35 40 pe .40 35 40 
29 .29 ae 29 
.16 okt 16 eke .16 «hd 
sins 15 mae 5 ae 15 
eect .23 ree Py 15 “ad 
.032 .040 .032 .040 -032 .040 
erg O24 25 0214 $4 .02%4 
5 .30 ra .30 eco wee 
270 3.00 4.25 3.00 2.75 3.00 
60 75 .60 75 .60 ae 
314% 35 31% «.35 31% .35 
25 “a0 = 25 
52 55 52 55 52 55 
64 67 64 .67 64 67 
184 19 18% 19 1814 7 
oe 20 ig 20 ene < 
16%% .17% «115 17 1S% 17! 
le 17 aS 17 «5 siz 
Beta 15 Pre 15 eee Bt 
26 ed 26 -26 
.20 .24 .20 .24 .20 .27 
re 24 ae .24 16 24 
95 95 95 
29 30 29 .30 29 30 
60 75 .60 75 60 7 
1914 20 19% 21% 20% .241 
45 50 45 50 5 50 


23.24 23 ~=«24 23 24 
51% 116% 115% .16%4 1534.16? 
; 2s 4 25 ‘15 25 
1 32 31 32 31 32 

35 37 35.37 36 37 


k Higher price is for purified material. 
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Pri 
Glycerin reces 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 
Divi Divi pods, bgsshipmtton ... 35.00 34.00 45.00 36.00 40.00 
PUREE 53.35 ssunaenc cee -05 05% .05 05% .05 05% 
Egg Yolk, dom., 200 lb cases. 
pie 6 Wee's dbase elaereer ete ix + Sects -68 63 -68 -46 -63 
PIROOCIOD sis sca enuwe eens b. .48 50 48 56 eh alee 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 . bbls 
OL 66a euow we 0 lb. 1.80 2.00 1.80 2.00 1.80 2.25 
USE, Gl BEB. ssa: 100 lb, . 2.00 rer 2.00 2.00 2.25 
Ether, ‘USP anaesthesia 55 jib 
BE Societe oceans ne 2a 23 22 | ae Py 
(OC) anne .09 10 .09 .10 .09 .10 
— peso 50 gal drs i .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 -08 
tks, frt allowed ...... oe -06 eee -06 +a .06 
Nitrous, conc, bottles — By ae By ge! PY ej yi 77 
Synthetic, wks, drs ....lb. .08 09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
CER SEE BUG co cscdaens i . ee .06 .06 -08 07% .08 
GES, ATG BUG: 6 acu saae Ib. .07 .071%4 07% .09 08% .09 
Anhydrous, tks, frt alld..lb.  ... .07 .07 GE <s< 084 
GPS. cSFE MUG. os se wae Ib. .08 08% .08 10 09%, .10 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal drslb. ... ‘ad .37 .68 .65 68 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs lb. .88 .90 .88 .90 88 -90 
Bromide, tech, drs .....Ib. .50 a0 .50 ae .50 wo 
Chloride, 200 lb drs ....lb. .22 .24 iZ2 .24 22 .24 
Chlorocarbonate cbys ...lb. ... .30 a .30 ee .30 
CRGUOMGEE, “GES: 6655.0 d0lsd b. 1.00 25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs 
Pere a Pr rr ery Ib. .50 52 .50 52 50 .52 
Lactate, drs, wks ...... ‘25 “29 25 29 ‘ao -29 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs, 
TEC QUOWOE. <ancccuewan .07%4 .08 07% 09 08% .09 
tks, frt allowed ...... tb ne 06% .06% 07% 7 .07% 
Oxalate, ee Ib. 37% .55 wie <S5 37%4 .55 
eres, 50 gal drs, 
ET ee eee . <ae 30% .30 30% .30 30% 
Eubslene Dibromide, 60 lb 
Oe errr ey oer rer : 665 .70 .65 .70 .65 4 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal 
cbys chloro, cont .....lb.  .75 .85 yg 85 75 .85 
FORMALDEHYDE ARRVETOWS 666 cccvess ae yp aa “a5 aera er 
Dichloride, 50 gal drs, wks lb. (0545 10994 .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .17 21 17 | 7 .28 
$8; WEE ods Sivesieaisco e's .16 .16 P se 
Mono Butyl Ether, drs. 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE bes iaibucceses Ib, 20.21.20. «21 20.21 
THO; WRB co eiaicis gniee ae 19 a 19 eee 19 
SALICYLIC ACID Mono Btiy! Ether, drs, 
WE aaicisssisince oes Ib. 16 Fy Wf .16 id7 16 ok? 
[OB sepa orcas Ib. ee Be ae ao war sho 
METHYL SALICYLATE Mono Ethyl Ether Ace- 
— eg WES sc:s04 > .14 .14 18% 17% .18% 
er ee me i50 161 ee 16% 
BENZOIC ACID rhond Meehyi Ether, drs 
fe ee eA ae seo ry i23 19 i23 
BENZOATE OF SODA ere eae ib - 18 ae 18 — jack 
SIRONMRUR © 2s Siaiciaa ne winta aie 1s 18 18 18 18 18 
op | rr Ib, .50 55 -50 .60 A Re 
BENZALDEHYDE Ethylidenaniline ........- Ib. .45 147% .45 147% .45  .47% 
Feldspar, ay pottery ....ton ... 14.50 so 14.50 see 1430 
BENZAL CHLORIDE Powd, blk, wks ....... ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
Fa MD Kba:0s ce ces Ib. .05 07% .05 07% .05 07% 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE sol, 42° ps Cpescesers Ib, .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Fish Be ae dried, unground, 
eit ah ea cae ane unit / 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.90 
BENZYL CHLORIDE Acid: Bulk, 6°& 3%. delv 
Norfolk & Baltimore emg 
CREOSOTE ee erry ee 2.25 2.29 2.00 2:35 
Fluorspar, 98%, bgs ..... ‘ 30.00 35.50 30.00 35.50 28.00 35.50 
Formaldehyde, use 400 Ib 
GUAIACOL bbls, wks .....s.sss Ib. 06 .07 06 07. 06 .07 
Fossil Flour bi Glakwsgaeke Ib. .02% .04 .02%4 .04 02% .04 
BROMIDES Fullers Earth, blk, mines 
ks cians cae nas «eee ton 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 
Imp powd, c-l, begs ...-ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) ‘drs, wks. .1b. 10 me i 10 a5 10 1S 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb 
GEE: coc cakisscaaeesend ae .30 ears .30 er .30 
Fusel Oi, 10% impurities Ib. 16 18 16 18 -16 18 
N — chips Hess eus, were .04 .05 .04 .05 oo = 
rystals, 100 Ib boxes. te -20 sao .20 ‘as ‘ . 
FACTORY <€ Vive FACTORY Liquid $09, 600 Ib bbls. . Ib. 08% 12 08% “12 08% “12 
se : oli OXES...eeee 6 ° . ° e ° 
GARFIELD, N.J. PERTH AMBOY.N.J Seana 5.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 
: G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbis.. 4S 347 «45.7 42 0.43 
0: : MAES TORRE acs occ maierccs .% 18 .20 18 -20 18 .20 
oe os Gambier, com 200 lb bgs..Ib. we .06 wa .06 -05 .08 
<MIC DY Singapore cubes, 150 Ib 
Bcc cexmnaahed 00 Ib .08 .09 -08 .09 .07% .09% 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cs ...Ib.  .50 159 .50 Fe.) .50 RL 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l, wks 
MN ee ene ee 100 Ib. 1.10 1.30 1.10 1.30 1.10 1.30 
Anhydrous, see Sodium Sul- 
fate. 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70- 
80° bgs, c-l, NY ..100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 
Tanner’s Special, 100 lb 
OR oe scueet uae 00 Ib. 2.33 2.33 « mee 
Glue, bone, com PE hg c-l 
RE yc wank ae ean 10% .17% .10% .17% oe. eee 
All N Better grades, c-l, bgs Ib. 2 te he PL rer vai 
Casein, kgs ....... | | 22 18 “aa 18 By 3 
—- CP, 550 lb drs siete 14% eS ” 16 , tia + isu 
ynamite, 100 lb drs ...Ib. 144% .14% .13% .14% ~~. 4A 14% 
S10) UNION $Q..N EW YORK a) Pe A Saponification, Gre ..c0:0 21% 21% 20% «6116 ~—=C IO 11% 
s0ap Lye. GES occ cece Ib. .10% .09% .09% .10%  .09 -10 
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Glyceryl Phthalate 
Current peti hee 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
slyceryl Phthalate ....... lb. .28 .28 28 
Glyceryl Seats, bbls....Ib. 18 a 18 ee 18 
Glycol Phthalate .........Ib. 35 .29 035 .28 29 
Glycol Stearate ....... eo elb, 3 Rey 23 18 23 
Graphite: 
Crystalline, 500 Ib ee 
rere reer eee . 04 .05 04 05 .04 -05 
Flake, "$00 Ib. bbls ..... Ib. .08 -16 08 16 .08 16 
Amorphous, MME sccscscesme O38 .04 03 04 -03 04 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....lb. .85 .90 85 -90 .85 90 
Arabic, amber sorts ...... Ib, .0934 .10 .09 10% .09% .15 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs 
CHieeErnnee Cbecvecckectee 27 28 By. 28 al -27 
ING: 22 UN Sen ccciccccle 25 26 .24 .26 19 .26 
ig a ere i 33 14 “id 14 13% = .18 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- 
jak) 200 lb bgs, f.o.b., 
Ceiiee caeeseee ee Ib. 02% .10% .02% .103%4 .02% .10% 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases, 
Se ene ee Ib, .12 oko 12 «35 12 oka 
California, f.o.b., NY, = 
45:6 bw. 6 66:46 0 ee 48:8 on 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 
Benzoin Sumatra, USE, 120 
COQUOEE SK ccncasaves Ib oh7 19 ok? 19 19 .28 
Copal, Conus. 112 Ib bgs, 
clean, opaque ........ Ib, .18% .19 .18% .20 19% .24% 
Dark amber ..... ceases Ib .07% .07% .07% = .08 07% .09% 
List GE noc esccvaes Ib, .13% .14% .135% .14%8 .11% .14% 
Copal, East India, 180 lb bgs 
Macassar pale bold ....Ib. .1256 .13% .1256 .14 09% .10% 
hips nee 06% .06% .06% .06% .05% .06 
NUN Cs ccccscecuds we 11% .10% .11% ... eee 
WORE oc victvees wee-elb, 035% .04% 035% .04%6 .03% .04% 
Singapore 
Ride acs ee ncstras .eelb,  .1534 .16% 16% .16% 612% «17 
Chips Wer weloaw cee Ib. .0434 .05% .04% .05% .04% .05 
_— Pe ecewens = 10% .11% «10 11% .10 11% 
EE ROOTES 03% .04% .03% .04% .03% .05% 
oun Manilia, 180-190 lb 
baskets, Loba A .....Ib,  .12 12% «12 13 11% = .13 
Lobe cccccccoccsccccclie §<309@ IR 10% 12 10% = .12 
MO nc aaret< caale eases Ib, .09% .10% .09% .11% .10% .11% 
a ae ..lb. .067%8 .07% .06% .07% .06 07% 
ihe wees oeee vee «em 08 08% .08 08% ««.08 09 
PE. idcssnescuweanne as Ib. .055%% .06% .05% .06% .04% .06% 
Copal Pontianak, 224 Ib cases, 
bold genuine ..... ..-lb 1.14% .14% .14%  .16 14% .16% 
Mixed 1 13% .1364@ .13% .13% .12% .14% 
Chips 073% .07% .07 07% .06% .08% 
Nubs 10% .10% .10% .10% .095% .116% 
Split 12% .13 12% .13 12% .13% 
Dammar Batavia, 136 Ib cases 
A 21% .22% .21% .22% ~=« «19 21% 
B 20% .21% .20% .21% «18 20% 
Ce. wa és 16% .16% .17% «16 17 
B.; 14% 14% 13% 14% .11% 14% 
AID << 16% .16% .15% .17 .14 16 
AVE. 1314 135 .13% .14% 11% -13% 
E 06% .07% .06% .07% #&.07 07% 
06% .06% .06 06% .06% .06% 
Singapore 
No. 16% .16% .16% .17% .15% .19 
No. 2 13% .14% .13%4 .14% .10% .14% 
No. 3 05%, .05% .05% .0534 .045% .05% 
Chips nas 09% .09% .09% 08% .09% 
Dust eae 05% .05% .055% .04% .05% 
Seeds ... ‘ ee .07% .06% .07% .04% .07% 
Elemi, cons ........ ceccel, .0934 .1054 .0934 .105§@ «ce 
ME uc iceceewenesecoes Ib. .075% .083% .07% .083% .07% .08% 
Gamboge, pipe, cases ..... Ib. .58 59 58 59 PB 65 
Powd, heceownscien Ib. .65 -66 65 .66 65 75 
Ghatti, sol. hen eT ee Ib. .11 oa 11 «AS .09 15 
a powd, bbls, XXX. <i 24 sao 24 25 .23 25 
waeeseewe RE rr .16 ake 16 is oa 17 
No. D cesne cust pecdeens Ib 09% .10 09% .10 .08 10 
WAG Beats tae becmaeonees Ib. .08% .09 08% .09 07 09 
Kauri, NY, San Francisco, 
Brown XXX, cases ....lb. .60 60% .60 60% .60 60% 
re Ecewneeees mm cde 334% .33 i) ee 3344 
GED akeehs hecouudaens Ib. .19 19% 9 19% .19 19% 
Mee CSUR CC a wCe eaeeane Ib. 114% .15 144% 5 14% 115 
Tee caciol eeecnae re 12 12% 2 124% = .12 12% 
Pale FORM 666cescee cst <65 65% .65 65% .65 65%4 
MD ooctedcenswewes Ib. .40 40% .40 40% _ «40 40% 
MRD Sicateeeees aes Ib 2a 22%, .22 22% «22 22% 
} i re = oacln 15 15% .15 15% .15 15 
Bint. CHS occ scene Pe ott .80 70 80 .70 80 
dd Ree ee b. 56 58 56 60% .46 60% 
Sandarac, prime quality, ~~ 
Ib bgs & 300 lb cks ...Ib. - 191%% .19% .261% .26% .35% 
Senegal, picked bgs ..... c.lb.  .20 «al 20 1 .20 21 
ME coe csthc eae Ib, .11% .12% .11% .12% .09 12% 
Thus, bbls ..........280 lbs. 3 1.00 11.00 10.50 11.00 
eee 280 lbs. 11.00 11.00 10.50 11.00 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases 
poms ccs tisetsneceoece las ESC Lae tae LIS 861.38 
No, 2 Oe 66seeee om 4.15 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.05 1.20 
1 eee err Ib. 1.00 1.05 35 1.05 95 1.05 
ae ee coke «= 90 95 85 95 85 95 
No.5. cole  .80 85 75 85 75 85 
No. 6, ‘bgs ‘ a arr? a0 18 25 14 19 
Sorts, WOW Scceeccecccecee «a0 «aa 25 .30 11 as 
pero Ib. .03% .03% .03% .03% .03% .03% 
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TARTARIC ACID 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
CITRIC ACID 
ROCHELLE SALTS 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 
Quality products since 1892 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Works at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 











Barium Hydrate 


Roateatoe’ 


Prime White Crystals 


a 
° oe,0ee 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


LAURIC ACID 
SODIUM LAURATE 
LAURYL SULPHONATE 





THE BEACON COMPANY 
89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET «MODERN EMULSIONS” 
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Baker’s 
Is Free From 


Lead Acetate 


Acetic Acid Homologues 


it matter what grade or type of lead acetate you may use, 
the J. T. Baker Chemical Company can supply you, for 
Baker makes them all. 


Moreover, Baker’s Lead Acetate is made from acetic acid that 
is free from homologues of this acid, which means Baker’s 
Lead Acetate is practically 100% lead acetate. 


No wonder manufacturers of dyes, explosives, glass, varnish, 
insecticides, leather, ink, metals, paint, paper, perfumes, 
pharmaceuticals and textiles insist upon Baker’s Lead Acetate. 


Its remarkable uniformity, whether in crystal, broken, granu- 
lar or powdered form, reflects Baker’s methods of standardiz- 
ing and controlling quality, a plus which because of volume 
costs you no more but safeguards your own high quality 
standards. 


Lead acetate is only one Baker Chemical that is far better than 
the usual “technical”’ grades. We have in tonnage produc- 
tion about 30 chemicals that are held under a rigid control 
system similar to that used in the manufacture of the well 
known ‘“Baker’s Analyzed”? C. P. Chemicals and Acids. 


Tell us your requirements. There is no price premium for 
Baker’s high quality standards. 


AQUA AMMONIA 
AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
CARBON BISULPHIDE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
LEAD ACETATE 


LEAD NITRATE 

LEAD PEROXIDE 
MERCURIC OXIDE 
NITRIC ACID 
SODIUM TUNGSTATE 
TIN CRYSTALS 

TIN TETRACHLORIDE 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


New York 


420 Lexington Avenue 


Philadelphia 
220 South 16th Street 


Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


"Baker's Analyzed” 


C. P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 
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624 South Michigan Blvd. 
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es 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine Prices 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low Hig}! 
Helium, cyl (200 cu. ft.) cyl. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hematitecrystals,400lbbbls lb. .16 18 -16 18 .16 18 
PEE SOO RE: 6a se6e Ib. e ye | ae Be | | 
Hemlock, as 600 lb bbls, 
WRAY cdliatorcicconatate aie rato Ib. 02% .02% 027% 
Re Soe 6 aie 02% 02% 02% 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. ... .30 30 30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° 
Group A MME eis. cei "gal. 12 12 14 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
ee A ee .39 Be 4 .39 aoe 39 
— "sian. delv, ‘drs sate, «12 12%). <12 12% «412 12Y, 
TTT TCT TT TTT Trt | <  ee ey ae ell! 
Hoot Meal, f.o.b. Chicago unit 2.40 2.50 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.70 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
TAO 1D COVS 66s c0cead lb. .20 ai 20 21 .20 21 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride 
s andid Wisik hace ncotecniee Sica i 3.49 $15 pas 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 17 .20 17 .20 sae .20 
Indigo, Madras, eee ib. 25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
20% paste, Ron: ; 15 18 15 18 15 18 
Synthetic, liquid ....... Ib. is .14 13 .14 as sk2 
Iodine, Resublimed, kgs...lb. 1.50 1.55 1.50 4.275 oe 1.90 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ‘cee 09 -10 09 10 .09 -10 
Bleached, prime, bales ..lb. .18 19 18 19 18 19 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls lb. .03 .04 03 .04 .03 04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, — .-100 > 2:75 25 2.95 . 3:25 aoa - 3.25 
Oxide, English ........ 07% 08% .07% .08% 07% = .0834 
Isobutyl Cacenal (128- is88} 
PE OMEE, crocusicceeeee 3 .34 soe .34 .33 .34 
eee rire peer ie .32 ee we wee PK Ys 
Isopropyl Acetate, tks, frt 
MAUPIN, ©5055-4020 05 ‘ .06 .06 O75 az 071% 
drs, frt allowed ........ .07 071% .07 09 08% .09 
Ether, see Ether, ace 
Keiselguhr, 95 lb bgs, NY, 
ee ee ee ton 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
Lead Acetate, brown, broken, 
f.o.b. NY, “ere Bo sees 0914 3 re .09: 
White, broken, bbls ..Ib. ... ent okt wee ll 
GONG. DEE .<-cnceoen (re 10% Oe eee 10% 
ea, re ee Ib. 11 Ms 3 | oe tt ; 
BOWE CHOIR 6 syeeisw wes Ib. 11% Si)” rr wll! 
Arsenate, East, jobbers, 
hy OE: Ib. .09 .0936 .09 .0936 .09 .09'%4 
eee 09%, .1034 .09%4 .10% ~— 103% 
West, jobbers, drs ..... Ib ate .09 ee .09 ‘i .09 
COR IER OEE 0.6 6.4:5000 <5 a. were .10 = .10 Z .10 
Linoleate, solid, bbls ...lb.  .26 .261%4 .26 .26% 26 26! 
Metal, c- i, i eer 1001 4.60 4.50 4.60 3.50 4.50 
Red, dry, 95% Pb2O,, 
titles cc nceckenum akin S BOFSS. cae .07 .08 .06 .08 
97% PbsO,, delv .....lb. .0760 ... .07% .08%4 .06% .08% 
98% Pb.O,, delv ..... Ib. a 0810 .07% .08% i 08% 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls, wks lb. .09 09% .09 0914 .14 
RGRIO EIS io 5'5.0.010:6:3;04:5 ib. ako .16 5 -16 is 16 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...lb. ... .14 es .14 14 
Stearate, BUR areca cae lb. .22 25 <n .23 "22 20 
White, 500 lb bbls, wks..lb. .06% .07 00% .07 06% .07 
Sulfate, 500 lb bbls, wks lb. ... .06 .06 noe .06 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
0.0.; Wee, DHE 66:5: ton 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 
Hydrated, f.o.b., wks ..ton 9.00 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime as dealers, tks..gal. ... Pe ae Bo | 10% 11) 
eee Ce eer Te gal. 13 .16 Be IE .16 oid 16% 
i. begs, jobbers....... Ib. .07% .10% .07% .10% ... a 
Linseed Meal, bgs ....... ton ... 29.50 29.00 30.00 25.50 40.00 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls..lb. .0610 .07 .06 .07 .05 .07 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 
et EE cscenseccee' Ib. .04% .0434 .04% .043%4 .04% .04% 
ans eStialcure cue oe Ib. .0434 .05 04% ~=«~«05 04% «05 
High “strenath, ee Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .06 .06! 
ne a err lb. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Titanated, BOG 6 ccsceon Ib, .06 06% .06 06% .06 .06% 
ee ere Ib. .06% .06% .06% ,06% .06% .06% 
Lanwees 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 06% .10% .06% .10% .08% .10% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes .....Ib.  .13%4 .17% .13%4-.17%_—«. 138 17% 
IEE 2 i0s ese cceawe ton 24. 00 26. 7 24.00 26. re 24.00 26. 00 
Madder.. DUtel «.o<s.00000% <22 
Magnesite, cale, 500 Ib bbl ton 60 ‘00 65. 00 60.00 65. 00 60.00 65. 30 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 Ib 
ee Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
Chloride flake, 375 lb drs, 
ro Pe ton 36.00 39.00 36.00 39.00 36.00 39.00 
Magnesium fluosilicate, crys, 
400 lb bbls, wks ..... -10 10% .10 10% .10 10% 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 Ib 
Bile. ape es 42 ate .42 oF 42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls .. Ib. ... .50 a .50 ea 50 
Palmitate, bbls ........ Ib. .23 .24 23 .24 22 .24 
SOMRPOEE. DIS, cass sone 1b. 20 “se 20 ame 19 .22 
Linoleate, lig drs ...... lb. 18 .19 18 19 18 19 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...lb. .08'% .08% .08%4 .08% .08%  .08! 
precip, bbls ...... >: si2 Pa 012 eis 12 
Mang: — Borate, 30%, 200 
IDR ndectik sx 1c oe wm me. 25 16 15 .16 iS 16 
chee 600 Ib cks ....Ib. .09 12 .09 elZ .09 12 
Dioxide, tech & eroxide), 
paper bes, Cl... . 6. 2s. 87,50 47.50 45.00 50.00 
Mangrove, 85%, “406 Tp Doe 1D... «2. .04 , .04 si .04 
ark, African ........ ton ... 27.00 26.00 27.00 26.00 30.00 
Marble Flour, blk ....... _ 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Mercuric chloride ........ 81 .83 81 .83 Pr | .93 
Mercury metal ...76 lb. fissha 7 74.00 76.00 74.00 80.00 69.00 77.00 
Meta-nitro- aniline ea kebuers Ib. .67 .69 67 .69 -67 .69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 
MTOR oxiwwcees Soaks 140 2.55 240 155 1.40 1.55 
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Meta-phenylene-diamine 
Current a 
Orthodichlorobenzene 
a WM.S.GRAY&CO 
Market Low High Low High z s 9 
leta-phenylene-diamine 300 
Wc cteknuseh cee’ Ib. .80 .84 .80 .84 .80 84 « ~ T 
sa 100 Ib CE cases Ib. 1.20 L.z5 1,20 1.25 1.20 1.25 342 MADISON AV E. 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib. .09 .10 -09 -10 .09 .10 AR \ GA T 4 
_Stearate, bbls si 3015 Ss 2S BS BP 2B NEW YORK 
\[eta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib r e 7 ~ ~ . e 
a 67 69 67.69 67 69 VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 
Methanol, 95%, frt allowed, @ Y 
Cerrar gal. o 371% .58 37% .58 37% .58 ° 
tks, frt aliowed ....gal.0 133, 136% 133 136% 133 136% Acetate of Lime 
97% “ — drs = 38% .59 38% .59 3814.59 A f a 1 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o .34 371% 34 374 34 37 ty) > 
Pure, frt Soar drs = 40 61 ; .40 61 40 61 : cetate o Soc a 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o 35 39 354 .39 Joes sae R. » 
—— frt allowed, ; F : ; Acetone C. I be 
nox aie tase Gare eo es gal. o 40 -61 .40 -61 40 61 
he, frt allowed ....gal.o 35% .39 35% .39 35% .39 Methanol 
Methyl Acetate, dom, "98- ll 
VOOM CS: cs cos v cas Ib. .16 17% .11 18% .18 18% (all grades) 
—" 410 lb drs ...lb. -16 iz 16 wae 16 17 Methyl Acetone 
ORE RE re " 1 «ko 15 : 
Acetone, ‘frt ‘allowed, ii 
Se se gal.p .52%4 68% .48% .68%4 49% .73% Denatured Aleohol 
‘ke, frt allowed, drs. gal. 2 ... .48 44 .48 .44 52% F l 1 | 1 
Synthetic, frt allowed, east >» 7 >» 
of Rocky a - eal. p 5714 .60 57% .60 571% .60 ormaide ny € 
tks, frt allowed....gal. ... asa a 53 Sua 53 1 
West of Rocky M., = Turpentine 
allowed, drs ....gal.p .66 .69 -66 .69 .66 .69 = 
‘ tks, frt ‘allowed - fal. P =~ 0006... <0 .. aan Rosin 
exyl Ketone, pure, drs lb. _ ... .60 aed .60 xe .60 ‘ 
Anthraquinone eRe Ib. .65 .67 65 .67 65 67 Phenol U. S. P. 
Butyl Ketone, os piaraiwrere > oe. 10% ae 10% wie 10% B l 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl .....lb. ... 45 ts 45 45 "Th 
Ethyl Ketone, tks ...... ee O236 bcs 07% 07% - Cnzo 
Propyl carbinol, drs ....lb. .60 75 60 By .60 75 \ 
— 7 7. bgs, wks . 4 35.00 re 35.00 s« 3.00 ve Poluol 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....]b.  ... : ead 2.50 acs 2.50 Ee 
Molasses, blackstrap, tks, Xy lol 
BOENY iseccescc0 gal. .08 08% .08 08% .0734 .08% ry eee 
Monoamylamine, drs, wks Ib. ... 1.00 ... 1.00. ... 1.00 Whiting 
aaa bi oom see M ‘a C al 
hnlorobenzene, mono, > € > 
Monoethanolamine, — } | rr .30 oe .30 ; agne Seca nape vonate 
Monomethylparaminosul fate, + + 
; Yad lb er ee eens “ 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 Magnesiu m Oxide 
Myrobalans 25%, liq Sx ee 04% 2 04% 041% e NeRe , . 
10% Solid, $0 Ib'boxes Ib. 106 106% 06 “06s 06 “0a84 Sodium Silico Fluoride 
VE WEE se. aeéexviceeees ton «+. 23.00 22.75 24.00 23.50 27.00 
i ices tewewreewes = ve FeSO «os F450 35:00 15.25 
OD desde stem ab see «s 24.60 .»» 14.00 16.00 16.50 
Naphtha, v.m.&p. PP AE Ra ar ’ 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 
Te aa Gicnnawsb oes tae ga pa | sate <n -26 .30 
OEE 7s caacex cee gal. ie .36 cra .36 “au 35 
Naphthalene, dom, crude, bgs, 
MEME) ois aigierasiaaccelae 0% lb. .. nom. 3.50 $.50 1.65 3.00 
Imported, cif, bgs ....Ib. nom. 1.90 3.00 
— bgs, bbls, Eastern 
Seal wan: eeseelb, 06 .07. 16 07 0414.07 
Bz as Hakee, PES occ ccx roe. eas .08 0714 .08 
Balls, ref’d, bbls, Eastern 
wks ¢ 6:6 OO Rw EERO b. 07 4 06 4 07 4 0414 06% 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, Eastern 
WEE. decvescavaewanne | 071%, .0634 07'4 .04%% .06% 


Dyestuffs, bgs, bbls, Mid- 


WE WEE ccccccces lb.q .06% .07% .06% .07%2 .04% .07% 
Balls, ref'd, bbls, Mid- West 


wks er Ib. q 0734 .07%4 .0734 = .05 07144 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, Mid. 
WEEE WEE ciiecccaes 2 ae 0734 .07%4 .073%4 .05 .0714 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls.. sae 36 ites .36 35 .36 


Chloride, ae ea ‘ie tb 18 las 
Oxide, 100 lb kgs, re : ; ‘ : ; 
Salt, 400 lb bbls, NY ...lb.  .13 13% = .13 134% .12% = .13% roy a 
Single, 400 lb bbls, NY Ib. .13 1134 113 11334 11144 113% 7] PRINTING INKS 
DEOURE ENBOE 66. 0 v.kk5s5 Ib. we Pe aa 35 one 35 
— free 50%, 8 lb _ 





Ne2VN FON 


os 


na 


ep eae eve 8.25 10.15 8.25 10.15 8.25 10.15 ® For news, book or magazine work, an ink 
Sulfate, 4 MCE sic cos mi 3S. t7 aa. v7 .67 80 must be of good color intensity, tinting 
Nitre Cake, b eo ‘it a i000 n12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 strength and low oil absorption. Use the 
itrobenzene, redistille : 
Ib drs, WKS ......+c0. Ib. 09 11 09D SD pioneer carbon black—EXCELLO. Be 
Li. ee eee ee 08% 08% .. 08% manufacturer of high-grade lithographing 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l c-l, wks Ib. .29%4 .34 29% .34 .27 34 and fine-screen halftone inks wants a black 
ag end 1, sbes, et ee : = 2.25 eo Ppt that is superior in flow properties. KOHI- 
om, Eastern w ee 2. - 2.29 2.2 : ‘ . ‘ : 
dom, Western wks .... ; 185 185 1.90 1.90 2.30 NOOR is the finest carbon black in this 
Nitronaphthalene, $50 Ib bbis ib .24 25 .24 ae .24 .25 field. It is a long black, soft, easy to work 
utgalls Aleppy, bgs .... 16 18 16 18 By 18 and requires less toner. 
Se are 19 .20 Py .20 ae .20 
Oak — avec, 25%, bbis Ib. er Peis eeu rts ee 03% 
creer ere Tee eee ULH% ‘ é 4, 023 
Octyl Acetate, tks, wks .. Ib. By oka 7 . 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb cks 
WY ocune :cccuevawes Ib. .10 10% .10 10% .09% .10% 
Orthoaminophenol, 501bkgs.Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 Ib drs lb. .82 84 82 84 .82 84 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ....Ib, — -50 -65 50 65 .50 65 
Orthocresol, drs ......... Ib. .13 15 13 15 x 55 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 
I GIG 66s inca eseeelb, 06% 11% .05% .11% .05% .06 


o Country is divided in 5 zones, prices varying by zone. 
range covers both zone and c-l an 
case, bbl. prices are 2%c higher; 
? Country is divided into 5 zones, 


In drum prices 


Icl quantities in the 5 zones; in each 

synthetic is not shipped in bbls.; 

Also see footnote directly above; 
¥ 


q Naphthalene quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N 
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Orthonitrochlorobenzene 








7 
Phloroglucinol P rices 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
Sg Sey | eee .28 .29 .28 29 -28 .29 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs, 
scsi ssa tennaieiae niece 07 .10 .07 10 05% .10 
Ochamaiiiand,. 350 lb drs 
pists beard ewe tanuate sees 52 .80 52 .80 one .80 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbls, 
eee rer 14% 115 14% .15 144% .15 
. Orthonitroparachiorphencl, 
es bay | diatcuibisie patealesacd a .70 a Pe 75 .70 Pe Ips 
sage Orange, cryst ..... Db «7 <a ok7 By an 25 
Murray Hill 6-1990 51 des liquid pesseesess lb, .07  .07% .07 .07% .07 07% 
owd, 100 ib bese. ..<e-. Ib. .14% 215 14% 215 144 Pe i. 
441 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK Paraffin, rid, 200 Ib es slabs . . ~ 
122- 127 deg eo Ib. .0445 .04% .0445 .04% .04 .043 
128-132 deg M P. ......Ib. .0434 .049 043% + .049 05 -0515 
1332337 Cee WP ccs viess Ib. .05% .053% .05% .0534 .0575 .06 
| } } NG Para aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs 
"RE WS € sak 7 £ JE 4k Al féhSY Ql! eee eee reer b -16 18 16 18 -16 18 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib 
cearscoueaoeeemee 85 85 - 85 
aataiaienitiiasallee: 100 Ib 
8: og oa a wate scares 125 1:30 2:25 1.36 1:25 436. 1.36 
Aminophenol, “100 Ib kgs ieee 1.05 sas dvs wee “EO 
ff f J , f k a neste > .50 -65 .50 65 .50 -65 
° oumarone, ee | ae ae ne wins ee 
We offer for delivery from spot stocks: Soa il ae oe ae 
OOOO Ane 225 2:50 225 250 225 2.56 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbls 
Sirians baie 6 6 eceraee .16 .20 -16 .20 16 -20 
Formaldehyde, bbls, wks Ib. .38 so9 38 39 .38 BK 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls 5 
ie bce cowadaslonanens 4 52 45 52 45 52 
— 300 Ib “bbis, 
sang Ware acai enters 47 51 47 52 48 55 
all grades Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
1D EE WES kc. ceSeemss 23% .24 23% .24 23%4 .24 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 lb 
BB ss anianeckern sk sieeiniros i 2:75 2:85 2.75 2:85 475 2:85 
Nitrophenol, 185 Ib bbls Ib.  .45 -50 45 50 45 50 
J U wG le ee 120 
BSB ova ere arenireaiecaiore b. .92 94 92 .94 92 94 
INCORPORATED Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls lb. .36 a7 36 ao7 aaS 37 
Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials sk” “apeneppnaneedenntin at EE : 
Sc casaeant okie a 2 i; 3:2 1.30 1.25 1.30 
157 CHAMBERS STREET Para Tertiary amy! phenol, se 
WEG, GUS 4.0 snd eus ‘ = ‘ -50 soa 50 
TEL. BARCLAY 7 - 5129-30 NEW YORK CITY Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 
ME sows. gue sles: Ib. .70 a5 .70 Py he 70 Py f 
rr fe Fr 8 | seis a3 | as Pe 
Toluenesulfonchtorie, 410 
WEB. ost cisiwe .20 522 .20 22 20 22 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls, wks se 
ay eee ee eee 2 .60 58 .60 56 .60 
| Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
| POORER s:cunionumeaces Ib. 24 .24 24 
BOO IT NME. os onde ssncets Hi “ees -22 -22 22 
| Perchlorethylene, 50 gal - 
SAAS REs SanaE-Oeeeeie N s15 Bs 
Persian Berry Ext, bbls ..lb. .55 Nom 55 Nom. 55 Nom. 
Pentane, normal, 28-38°C, 
GPG: SANS os satcac ty er .09 eng .09 ae .09 
| CTE QCOUDS scinsceccns 10 Pi 10 Pe -10 Bs 
OR r and ORIC Cl D Petrolatum, dark amber, bbls 
| Re eeene niente: > oar pods 025% .02% .02 02% 
1 Light ET ee a -03 03% .03% .02! .033 
Guaranteed 991, to 100% Pure Medium, bbls .......... tb. [02% 103% 02% 033% 10254 103% 
A | — — a Re Pers a =— te, 02% .02% .02% .02% 
v . “4 ite, lily, Se: ae 6} .06 06% 055 0614 
Borax Glass paps ome Boric Acid | White, snow, bbls ...... Ib. 07 07%4 07 10754 “06% 07%, 
= : | e Biciie wyaaiacaie are 02 02% .02% .02! 02} 027 
Manganese Borate mmonium Borate | ener ha ee. & 8 Vs s 
‘ group 3, _ Raat gal. “4 BE: . oid ae is 
. | oe ke Ba .16 Bs | -16 215 .16 
Paeifie Coast Borax Co. - 
51 Madison Avenue, New York PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Chicago Los Angeles Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 
CES, WES s0.ccece oo Gt al. 07% .07% 007% .07% 06% .07% 
Bayonne, tks, wks ..gal. ... 09% .09 0914 : .09 
West Coast, tks ....gal. BS a bets «£5 7 <t5 
Hydrogenated, naphthas, ort 
allowed East, tks ....gal. -16 «15 .16 15 17% 
Is Be ced ewaswe -ga 18 18 18 .2214 
7 v Ce Ere os ce eee me: Be 15 17% 
PY ROCA ! ECHIN No. 4, tks ....... .. gal .18 s18 18 .22% 
Lacquer diluents, tks 
RSOREE oe csceeikcee gal, .12 12% .12 12% = .12 12% 
C P C t l we? {a 0834 .08% .08% .08% .07% .08 
ue e rystais = gery 
e WEE: cen and uae uwees gal. hie 09% .09 09% ‘ .09 
Group 3, tks, wks . on. 07% .07% .07% .073 06% «07! 
and Petroleum thinner, East, . ‘ b 
nm WG: WE knKecciccxe ga aie .09 .09 09% ‘ .09 
Resublimed Crystals Group 3, tks, wks .. gal. .0634 0654 063 0654 05% 06% 
Rubber Solvents, stand gerd, 
ae. tks, og aes | - f 09% .09 ‘ 09% ” .09 
"C “TAY roup 3, tks, wks ..gal. .073§ .07% .073 07% .067 07% 
RESORCIN — Solvent, East, o " : 
ate SP) Ff  MERB ces cecessscocs mor .09'%4 .09 .09% ‘ite .09 
(Technical—v. S. P.) Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. .06% 107 106% 107 0636 07 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS CO Phenol, 280. 100 lb drs ....1b. 14% 415 14% .15 14% «15 
e Phenyl: — Naphthylamine, “ 
i : up Se ee ae i 1.35 1.35 
p 1 Established 1916 p ; Phenyl Chloride, jars «Ib. 16 : 16 
etrolia svlv 1 enylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 
ne | ipeanpotestensoentene. Ib. 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins ..Ib. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
Aor PURE s winkaieseciakeae Ib. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
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C t Phosphate Rock 
urren Rosin Oil 
— . 1936 1935 
arket ow High Low High 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis 
siaveiglavare qucee4 Ole ton 1.85 1.85 1.85 3.40 
70% IR yh cacaued ton 2.35 2.35 2.35 3.90 
EEE a otacsices ton 2.85 2.85 2:85 4.40 
75-74% DABIB oc cece ton 3.85 3.85 3.85 5.40 
TO WOME oss5 ace se ton 4.35 4.35 4.35 5.50 
Tennessee, 72% basis ..ton 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.75 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 
Me Oe Sinan Cakes a Ib, .16 .20 -16 .20 16 -20 
Red, 110 lb cases ...... Ib. .44 45 44 45 44 45 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks..lb. .28 Pe .28 BRS 28 ae 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib cs..Ib. .38 44 .38 44 38 44 
“ERIGRIOTIGS, CVE 2 66cc0<s ib 36 20 .16 .20 .16 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib 
CE WES os k ka ventvns Ib. .14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .1534 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
Destructive Ler Ib. .44 -46 .44 46 .44 .50 
— dist wat wh bbls = .64 . .64 65 .64 65 
Pee re eee “ae aa ae .59 ea 59 
Straw O10? BBIS: .6:0:0 6 gal. .59 59 59 
err ere Tee gal. -54 54 ecm .54 
Pitch udeced, wks ....ton 15.00 15.00 15.00 20.00 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks 
nee e6a0<b060600e08 868 Ib. 0314 a OS 26. 03% 
Imported eT ee Ib. «kd ok 13 «EI oka 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ..... ton 19.00 -- 19.00 19.00 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
Pine. US ..<.<0 .eeeebbl, 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.50 3.75 4.25 
Seeerist, Ge osc cccuecde  .08 04% .03 04% .03 04% 
Pistia, T6le oscccccces oz. 34.50 38.00 34.50 38.00 35.00 38.00 
POTASH 
—_— Caustic, wks, a ro rose A ore ra 06% 
KE wcccccccccece soccle «OF % . .07 .07 .073 
OG Ae | eee Neyei:2 oe 02% ... 02% rr 027% 
Manure Salts, imported 
on ge eo veeutees ton ss 32200 15.00 12:00 8.60 11.00 
W818, DIE <i6 sce ton ae 1650 4.40 16.50 12.90 14.40 
peed Bo POE 606000 Ib. .26 .28 .26 .28 .26 2a 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
bg Desct eee eeeees ton 25.00 22.50 25.00 22.00 22.50 
Lene demnued unit 50 45 .50 -40 45 
Pot & Fy Sulfate, 48% — 
Per rer eee 24.75 22.25 24.75 19.50 22.50 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% Ka 
ON caigucemccees ees ton 36.25 33.75 36:25 33.75 35.00 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP 
FOG WS BOE 5 cc0se ees Ib. .09 18 .09 18 07% .09 
— Crystals, 725 Ib 
Lae Mae eeewnees = 081% .09 08% .09 08% .09 
Dinensiase, 300 Ib bbls.. Pee a0 6 Bs “aa 23 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs ~ = 15% .18 15% .18 «35 36 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 800 
os “4 th Lea eaeeaseere = .0714 rts, .07% ps, .07%4 .07% 
age BS cececccoves ° = Ucw ... 27% ee 
Gans WEE cence sans are Ib. .03% .03% .03% .03% 
Cilests ak 112 Ib kgs, 
wks seasaveenubecene Te 0973 7" — “se 0934 
GUGM, BES sdiccecioes AZ Pe ‘ 12 mS 
RONG. BOR. vcsimancc<es Ib. .08 08% .08 08%, .08%4 0954 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....lb. .04 04% .04 0434 «2.04 043 
Chromate, Rarer Ip; 46<23 .28 .23 28 aa 28 
Cyanide, 110 Ib cases ..Ib.  .55 57% «55 57% .55 57% 
Iodide, 75 lb bbls ...... Ib, 1.10 1.15 RIG 60625 1.25 1.40 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls 
Siratudersid Secale’ diac b. oe Be nae 15 vee 5 
Oxalate, jo SAE ICr rT le 25 -26 .25 26 16 .24 
Perchlorate, cks, wks ...lb. .09 rs .09 11 -09 11 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 lb — wks Ib. .18%4 .19% .181%4 .19% 18% 19% 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb kgs : 
eeatade wae brsinmar ee i 35 38% 35 381 Pe 38% 
Yellow, 500 lb casks...Ib. .18 9 18 19 18 19 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb kgs 
PO ee 21 Py 3 | 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 
WE giee trea eeucsees im .d2 me -32 035 32 FE 
Propane, group 3, tks ....lb. i .03 ate 03 ee .07 
yey lump bgs ..Ib. .0414 .06 04% .06 04% .06 
250 Mos naceet cand Ib. .05 .07 .05 07 .05 07 
Powd, 350 Ib bgs ...... Ib. .02% .03 02% .03 021%4 .03 
Putty, coml, tubs .....100 Ib. : a.75 ee 2.75 oe 2:2 
Linseed Oil, kgs ...100 Ib. 4.50 4.50 waa 4.50 
Pyridine, 50 gal drs ..... gal. 1.30 1.30 1.20 1.30 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
SOUUN DUE ois 65:0: c10 unit .12 13 sia 13 12 13 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins 
aareid mularerenialcde e676 Ib. 2:40 2.75 . 2:40 2:75 2.40 3.00 
Quebracho, 35% liq tke ...1B. «+. 02% ... 02% ... .0254 
450 lb bbls, c-l ....... Ib. 03% .03% .03% .03% 
Solid, 63%, 100 Ib bales 
Gl tie tema bean’ Ib. .03% 035% .035% 
Clarified, 64%, bales. .Ib, .03% 03% . .03 7 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 450 ib 
Oe Oe eee b. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
Solid, 100 Ib boxes ..... ie .10 BY. .10 12 .10 12 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks ..lb.  .52 BY a. ¥- 57 .44 45 
Resorcinol tech, cans ..... " 75 .80 By i. 80 saa 80 
“a — cryst rere’ Ib. .14 14% .14 14% .14 15 
kt eee eee Ib. .13 13% = .13 13% .13 13%4 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. .38 41 .38 44 5 -36 45 : 
1 gal. .43 47 43 50 -43 48 
Poin UR GLO os 6a26 cs oa 49 -50 .49 57 .50 60 
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Phosphoric 
Acid 


50% and 75% STRENGTHS 












A sparkling, crystal clear liq- 
uid whose purity has estab- 
lished a new high standard 
never attained heretofore in 





the commercial product. 


VICTOR 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICACO ILL, 














Please Note Change of Address 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





ON AND AFTER AUGUST Ist, 1936 
THE OFFICES OF THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATION WILL BE 
LOCATED AT 


149 TEMPLE STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





PLEASE CORRECT OUR ADDRESS ON YOUR 
MAILING LISTS 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


25 Spruce Street, New York 
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What Do You Really Know About 
The Chemical Industry? 





Making “chemical substitutes” is the new economic 
function of the chemical manufacturer—do you 
know why this will change our Machine Age as 
bronze and gunpowder created new economic and 
social systems? 


Fabricating vs. processing: the fundamental dis- 
tinction between wood worked up into furniture and 
wood destructively distilled to make chemicals, re- 
veals much as to the peculiar risks of our industry, 
the character of chemical competition and the source 
of chemical profits. 


Why are the European chemical combinations repre- 
sented by the German Dye Trust, British Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Kuhlmann and Montecatini 
basically different in objective and organization 
from our own Allied, DuPont, Cyanamid, Carbide, 
Dow and Monsanto? 


men, money 
& molecules 


by 
WILLIAMS HAYNES 


This is the fascinating picture of the progress of 
the industry from the time of Tutankamen to the 
days of Dow, Baekeland, Grasselli, et al.—told in 
language “that e’en a chiel micht understand,” and 
so interestingly written that the same “chiel” would 
enjoy the reading. The inception and development 
of the industry in America, its difficulties and its 
progress to world leadership are vividly followed. 
It is not a “chemical book” nor a book on “chemis- 
try,” but an enthusiastic prophesy of what is ahead 
based on a résumé of what has been. We recommend 
it to the chemists as well as to the laity of our indus- 


try for interest as well as information.—Drucs, OILs 
& PaInTs. 


USE THIS ORDER COUPON 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
25 Spruce Street, New York 
Enclosed find Check for $ . for which send 
me, postpaid, copies (at $1.50 each) of 
Men, Money & Molecules by Williams Haynes 
Name 


Street and No. 


City and State 











Rosins is 
Sodium Nitrate Prices 


Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 








Rosins 600 lb _ 280 lb unit 








ex. yard NY 

ae - arise sein phe wane ° 5.25 4.45 S225 4.65 5.65 

ease aneee ee Met ece er 4.95 5.75 §.02% 5.75 

iy entero ac levarao as erRraelareckiaie 5.75 5:15 S75 $.15 5.90 

Be soci ataciae araine orem ere ee BY 5.40 S275 5.20 5.95 

LS cawatewin pele oesiee wenieate 5.80 5.50 5.80 5.25 6.00 

PLY Wenawen Aocae pe nae ate 5.85 Sco0 5.85 5.25 6.00 

ER Gheeew nes on ek wae aoes 5.85 5.60 5.85 §.25 6.00 

i> Saeetocaec eee rsa 5.90 5.70 6.00 5.27% 6.05 

DE naisitess cee eeawiecawes 5:95 5.60 5.95 o.oo 6.10 

CI re weegieria nace 6.00 5.70 6.02% 5.75 6.40 

NVR. cacdaceseccseecses 6.45 5.85 6.45 5.95 6.8714 

Sp , See ee ee 6.45 5.90 6.90 6.25 7.55 

Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb unit): 

EF caawacisessetanecse 3.15 4.00 3.40 4.40 

aD 3 wis Grau wie Rea aera. Be 4.50 3.70 4.50 

Ps hated ethene heme eoeee 3.90 4.50 3.90 4.65 

Re pisisvessalate) eins te eelere pet 4.10 4.60 3.95 4.70 

G 4.20 4.62% 4.00 4.75 

H 4.30 4.65 4.00 4.75 

4.30 4.65 4.00 4.75 

Th Coaaicwseawaw 4.35 4.70 4.02% 4.80 

BE) Sbcwtirwees 4.35 4.75 4.10 4.85 

Wh  ccavemciinnse6sae 4.45 4.85 4.50 nee i 

WG 4.45 5.10 4.70 5.60 

WW 4.55 5.65 §.15 6.25 

Ne ee ares 4.55 5.65 5.20 6.25 
Rosins, Wood, wks (280 lb 
MAIC) WEE CEE ca-2<0cave ‘ : 4.70 4.70 4.05 6.35 

) RAE PERE OREN jcenee 4.45 4.45 4.70 4.30 7.00 

DL sen waoess eas Nees . 4.55 4.55 5.10 4.55 7.23 

DN. bnsieese.eceuaeeae 4.95 4.95 Ld 5.00 y dee 

Rosin, Wood. c-l, FF grade, 
i Ge ee Ty ree 5.42 6.05 6.10 6.10 4.92 5.62 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines. .ton sa 35:00 see So.00 23:50 35.06 
Lump, imported, bbls ...Ib. .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 

Selected, bbls. ...... ‘lb, .08 10 .08 10 .08 10 

Powdered, bbls ........ Ib. .02% .05 02% .05 02% .05 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ....Ib. .0234 .0334 .0234 .0334 .023%4 .03% 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks ...1001b. ... 135: 25. 3,30 se 1.30 
Salt Cz ike, 94-96 % %, c-l, wks ton 19.00 23.00 19.00 23.00 13.00 18.00 

Chrome, Cl, WKB ccc ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Saltpetre,” double refd, gran, 

450-500 lb bbls ...... lb, .059 06% .059 06% .059 06% 
i Ol eee Ib, .069 .07% .069 .0773 .069 07% 
Cryst, bbls — .069 .08 .069 -08 .069 .08 

Satin, White, 550 Ib bbls. ae 0935 2% 1 ae 01% 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls. tb : KY, .20 .19 26% .19 32 

SRE OUR... 6404s eeue Ib. .16 Pa 4 10 .20 ol7 27 

Superfine, bgs ........ ie 215%. ..17 15% .18 16 -28 

, oi eenene iiss 16h 1534. 214 te eee 
Schaeffer’s Salt, RES .cccxun AS 50 .48 .50 48 a 
Silver Nitrate, vials .....0z ; 3256 .32%; .3256 .363% .53% 


a ‘ on R vote IL 
Soda Flour, bes, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 


vaeseemes 100 Ib. 1.25 1:25 eo 1.25 

58% To grr bgs ..... 100 Ib. 1.23 eo © 

ainieareinars eee we Ib 1.05 1.05 or 1.05 

> MER cwboseee 100 lb 1.20 1.20 ‘ 1.20 

MOD s.cis co acones 100 Ib 1.50 1.50 F 1.50 
Soda Caustic, 76% -—~ hy 

flake, drs eases 0 Ib. 3.00 3.00 wer 3.00 

76% solid, drs ..... 100 Ib. 2.60 2.60 aa 2.60 

Liquid sellers, tks, 100 lbs. 2.25 oe 2.25 ave 225 

Sodium Abietate, drs ..... er .08 im -08 aie .08 
Acetate, tech, 450 Ib bbls, 

MBL aswcnceaes ean Ib. .04%4 .05 0414 .05 .041%4 .05 
Alignate, drs ...... |: Saree .64 as .64 eae -64 
Antimoniate, Me oiaces Ib, .121%4 .123% .12% .14 cars oe 
Arsenate, drs ....... ee. ‘erage 310% ss 0% Saxe 10% 
Arsenite, liq, drs ..... gal, .40 By .40 yf. .40 75 
Benzoate, USP, kgs -lb. 46 48 46 48 -46 48 


Bicarb, 400 Ib bbi, od 100 Ts. see 1.85 wate 1.85 Ss 1.85 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks, wks 
Re re re ey Ib. .06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl, wks lb. .03% .036 .03% .036 03% .036 
35- 40% sol cbys, wks 100 Ib. 1.95 2.10 1.95 2.10 1.95 2.10 


Chlorate, bgs, wks ..... Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
CROTHIG, (GEER osc cect ton 13.60 16.50 13.60 16.50 13.60 16.50 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 

250 lb drs, wks ...... Ib .15% 117% .15% .17% .18% 17% 
Fluoride, 90%, 300 Ib bbls, 

WE Aaaiicics aca oe cre Ib. .07%% .08% .07%% .081%4 .07% .08% 

Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls, 

SHE IE gosuiceawsce i 17 18 7 19 18 5 | 


Hyposulfite, tech, pea crys 
5 Ib bbls, wks 100 lb. 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 Ib 


DOIG, WES: 66:65:06 100 1b. 2.40 2.75 2.40 2.75 240 2:75 
WMMUE «nen cckaceacewes > 1.90 1:95 1.90 2.05 2.00 2.40 
Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls. .41 .42 .41 2 41 -42 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, a 

er ee 100 Ib. 2.30 3.00 2.30 3.00 2.65 3.05 
eryst, bbls, wks ..100lb. ... 2.90 2.90 3.25 mare 3.25 
Monohydrate, bbls ..... aa i re -023 eae 02% 

Napthenate, drs ........ are .09 ve .09 sas .09 


Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. .52 54 ‘52 .54 sS2 .54 
Nitrate, 92%. crude, 200 Ib 


ns OG, 3 ae stm ««. 25.80 24:80 25.80 cow” SS 
100 ag bgs pecan eckan ton ... 26.50 25.50 26.50 woe weoeoe 
ME S55 bcshesinwes ton 24.50 23.50 24.50 sex 20000 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago 1c higher; Boston %4c; Pacific Coast 3c; 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y.; refined 6c higher in each case; 
sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. Y. and Boston; Chicago 
prices Ic higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia f.o.b. N. Y. 
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Sodium Nitrite 


oe = | HENRY BOWER 


Market Low High Low Hic 


sodium (continued): / I > 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls ..... Ib. .0710 .08 .0710 .08 07% .08 a p vA Ba e 

















ate, 175 lb bbls, wks. lb, 25 4 j iad .27 ae 7 
Perborate, 275 lb ‘bbls cc. 18 oad 18 t7 19 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb ..lb. ... slZ waa sid i? 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 
10 lb bbls, wks 100 lb... 2.10 2.10 2.30 2.20 2.30 manufacturers of :— 
GE WEE kv 6c 60. 100 lb. aa 1.90 1.90 2.10 2.00 2.10 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 
bois, ely ....260. (0) 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.30 2.70 
Dass GOV 6 cc cas 100 Ib. 4 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.60 : 
Picramate, 160 lb kgs ..lb.  .67 .69 -67 .69 .67 .69 Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 “ 
Bite WE ocbceveseose pee “ke 11% = .12 11% .12 e 
es anhyd, 100 
ot ee are ib .102 132 102 BK .102 pa Anhydrous Ammonia 
— 60°, 55 gal oh i. . 
cule wa ealeeia 1 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 
40°,35 galdrs,wks 100 lb. ... .80 sue 80 eee .80 Aqua Ammonia 
tks, wks - 100 lb. 65 65 -65 
Silicofluoride, "450 ‘Ib bbls 
PES «ab atescerescnas Ib. 06 07 054% .07 04% 05 
Stannate, 100 lb drs ....lb.  .31 .34 31 34 «ol 38 ate 
Stearate, bbls .......... ib. 22 2% 21 2% 20 25 distributors of :— 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls.. .16 18 16 18 16 18 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bie 
Ch WEP weiccice pe 3.30 1.55 1.30 £55 1.25 2.35 
Sulfide, en cryst, 440 lb 
A KOR 024 .02%4 02% : : 
62% soli, "650 ib drs, ect, a " os Calcium Chloride 
Behe ai aware ae .03 
Sulfite, gray 400 Ib bbls, — ? P 
Kcees se beonw es & — O23 02% .023 02%, .023 02% e > 
Sutteeweniie, BOI. 6%i640: Ie «20 .47 -28 47 32 -421%4 Tri sodium Phosphate 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs lb. 85 -90 85 .90 wae .90 
Spruce Extract, ord, ce ees | ae 01 cea 01 wae 01 
Ordinary, BbI6 ..2.0.% ieee) ele GE ce O93 4x. 01% 
Super spruce ext, tks....lb, ... A ae GIS ccc 015% 
Super spruce ext, bbls. Ib. aig O1% 2s UE ace .017% 
oe, 04 8 04 Established 1858 
Starch, Pearl, 140 lb 109 4 a ‘ vr P 
Paige aime mie caelee oe wea .39 2. aa , 78 
Powd, 140 lb bgs....100 1b, 3.29 3.49 i 3.09 3.49 3.23 3.66 
Potato, 200 Ib bgs...... Ib. .04%4 .05%4 .04% .05% .04% .06 ew . ’ : meas i, 
eit P, bes Seggneteeees: Ib 05% .06 .05%4 06.05% 06% HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
ice, S cocccee by es5e a V4 oa e “4 USA ‘ y _ ™ 
Wheat, thick, bgs ...... Ib. ... 108%... «08%... 08% 2815 Cray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib : =o 
DOM WME ceciesaccuace lb, .07% .07% .07% 07% .07% .07% 





Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY lb. .0834 .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, grd, 











BEG WE oobi bs cosas Ib. .45 ave -45 eee aera wae 
tech, bbls, WES ..0.0ce. Ib. .40 ae 40 wee te sae 
BUM. «nates coneduccenees wate ary eat ree Pee 
Crude, f.o.b. mines ....ton 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Flour, coml, bgs ... :100 lb. 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 
RN aa sieies s oecererers 100 lb, 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 3.95 2.70 
es bgs ..100 lb. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 
save diane saree 'oava — 208 dae 250 . Ska 255 3.15 

Extrs HG. HOE s6ces 100 lb. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Superfine, bgs ...... 100lb. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 
era occcskQulm 2:25 GIG 22s S.1@ 425 .S.16 
Fiowers, Dee o660« 100 Ib. 3.00 323 3.00 ea 3.00 & 3. 
Biiaicie orouseareee 100 lb. 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 
Roll, noe ice vewes 100 1b. 2.35 3.10 2.365 310 2.35 3.10 
Ser ee 100 Ib. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 





bbl 0 
Be WR a. ous visas Ib, .05 05% .05 .05% .05 05% 1 
Yellow, 700 Ib drs, wks lb, .03% .04% .03% .04% .03% .04% 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 ib cyl Ib. .06% .08% .06% .08% .08% .10 
Multiple units, wks ....Ib. .05% .06 05% .06 —_ 06% 
UR TONE eines Ceeeaes ca Ib. .04% .043% .04% .04% ... 04% 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks ...lb. .10 AK. .10 1d gid Ad 
Multiple units, wks ..... Ibs 07 0914 .07 09% wae 0914 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ i. -25 .40 15 .40 “ao .40 
Sumac, Italian, grd ...... be ... 60.00 52.00 60.00 50.00 65.00 
dom, bgs, wks Seseenes Om sss 35.00 oé0 aanee << @o0e 
Superphosphate, 16% baik, 
ere reer = 8.25 Nom. 8.25 Nom. 8.25 8.50 
pon GE TUE 5 kc ek catoes 7.75 Nom. 7.75 Nom. 7.75 8.00 


Tale, Crake, 100 Ib bgs, a ‘ ° ~.< 
cae ae ton 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 Your business is solicited 
‘ Reta, 100 ib bes, NY ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.09 18.00 
rench, 220 lb bgs, ton 23.00 30.00 22. 30. -00 30.00 
Refd, white, bgs ..... ton 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 whether of carload or 
Italian, 220 lb bes to arrton 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 


Refd, white, ye} NY ton 75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 iti 
Tankage Grd, NY <Uhit Se «.. 265 268. 3.40 2.35 3.00 cargo quantities 
i eer .units# ... 2.60. 2.40 2:75 2.15 2.50 
Fert grade, f.o.b. Chicago 
Lae CMAURENES <a BOr unit # - 2.40 2.40 2.75 2.25 2.65 
South American cif. .unit * ae 2.7 2.7 StS 2.45 3.15 ® 
Tapioca Flour, high grade, 
CO ae errr b. 03% .05% 03% .05% .0215 .05 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs ..gal. .22% .23%4 .22% .23%  .21 23% 
29%, UES wccccecsseces gal. .24%4 .261%4 .24% .26% ~ .23 26% 
Tar, er GEV, GUS. i. 0c eS ee .26 .25 .26 “a9 .26 PA 
nike. delv ees gettes gal. ‘i 20 53 20 “334 20 G ES 
artar —. TECR cccses . 24% .25 24% .2 22% «25 cog 
Terpincay bls ae maveiate > oe cris Y .28%4 -. ‘ .28% EXAS UL SSgtat ULPHUR e 
erpineol, den gr rs ...lb. .13% .1434 .133%4 .143%4 .133%4 .14% th : 
_ eenbees pee tagline él ele: eae * ag ga _TSEAS® Street New York City 
Temmndiiastibinies 50 galdrslb, .08 08% .08 .081%4 .08% .09 Mines: Gulf, Newgulf and Long Point,lexas 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .12 sla 12 «kd 12 AS 


Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbl..Ib.  .20 “a9 .20 saa 20 25 













t Bags 15c lower; w + 10. 
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BARREL CHEMICALS 


— 


06 


COKE OVEN 
eich a BF 
DISTILLATES 





MORE EVEN 


EVAPORATION RATES 


Coke Oven Distillates include 
Benzols, Toluols, Xylols, Solvent 
Naphtha and Hi-Flash Naphtha, 
closely cut to limit the number of 
chemical individuals. They assure 
maximum uniformity in solvent 
strength and behavior. 


The time range for the complete 
eV ‘aporation of ‘these solvents is only 
five to six times that for the first 
quarter. This means a shorter period 
required for drying or evaporation, 
working space required, and 
less opportunity for sub-specification 
products. 


Barrett 


less 


For complete information on Barrett 
Coke Oven Distillates—initial and 
end points, evaporation ranges and 
characteristics—write for our con- 
venient specification chart. We will 
gladly cooperate with you in select- 
ing the most suitable solvent and in 
developing special solvents for your 
purposes. Inquiries are invited. 


BENZOL 
TOLUOL 
XYLOL 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
HI-FLASH NAPHTHA 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICE BUREAU 


of The Barrett Company invites your con- 
sultation with its technically trained staff, 
without cost or obligation. Address The 
Technical Service Bureau, The Barrett Com- 
pany, 40 Rector Street, New York. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


4O RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Tin Crystals 
Zinc Stearate 








zm, Es ease 500 Ib bbls, 
Meet eagtconenery 6: ; 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. 
—, 100 lb drs, 


BID pia canice ance b. 
Barium Pigment, bbls. eels 
Calcium Pigment, bbls ..Ib. 

Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks gal. 
8000 gal tks, frt allowed gal. 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 lb drs, 
WER. 0.5 cats o's gael Ge Ib. 
Toner Lithol, i. PIS: ..62 01D, 
Para, red, bbls 
Toluidine, _ 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 
Triamylamine, drs, wks ..lb, 
Trichlorethylene, drs, frt 
allowed 


WEE Siok se kewseoareate 
tks, wks 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs ..lb. 
Triphenyl Guanidine ..... i 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks 
sSicuin wiplatelaiaie suse eee or ton 
Tungsten, Wolframite per unit 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 


GOK OO 65:45) 60m 0.004 gal. 
Savannah, bbls ....... gal. 
Jacksonville, bbls ......gal. 


“ae Steam dist, bbls, c-l, 
Urea, pure, 112 lb "cases — 
Fert grade, bgs. c.i.f. ..ton 
c.i.f. S.A. points .. 

Urea, dom, f.o.b., wks. 
oe liq 55% NHg, 


EO CE ere unit 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 

EG ister 2p. Sahsremcacisan ton 

Cups, 32% tannin, bgs..ton 

Mixture, bark, - Rane ton 

Vanilin, ex eugenol, 00 
Mi GING: cone cee Kase Ib, 
FUR CUIBUROOL ois ais's wien Ib 


Vermillion, English, kgs ..lb. 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl ..Ib. 
Wattle Bark, bgs ........ ton 

Extract, 60°, tks, bbls ..Ib. 


WAXES 

Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... b. 

Bees, bleached, white 500 
Ib slabs, cases ....... Ib. 
Yellow, African, bgs. .lb. 
oe omg MNES: 6:6 sie Ib. 
CHIE. DOS s6c0se6 lb. 

—_ 500 Ib slabs, 

ain... 


Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 
ES Pee eee TS Ib. 
No. . — eee 
No, CBE éc00les 
No. ? Chalks, bgs ...Ib. 
No. 3, 1 i OE RS 
Ceresin, white, imp, bgs > 


Yellow, er 
Domestic, bgs ..... es Ie 
Japan, 224 lb cases ..... Ib. 


Montan, crude, bgs ....Ib. 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases lb, 
CRRCE, COSC: .scicises Ib 
— prec 200 lb bgs, ce-l, 


t 
Pony bgs, c-l, wks ....ton 
Gliders, bgs, cl, wks ..ton 
Wood Flour, c-l, bgs sw ton 
Xylol, frt allowed, East 10° 
ee ere gal 
Coml, tks, wks, frt al- 
lowed 


Xylidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. 


Zinc, Carbonate tech, bbl *. 


wks b. 
Gran, 500 Ib bbis, wks ..Ib. 
Soln 50%, tks, wks. .100 lb. 


Cyanade, 100 lb drs ....1b. 


Zinc naa 500 lb sting cl, ib 


see eee 


E SS Louis 


French, 


300 lb bbls, wks 
Ib 


Palmitate, bbls ......... Ib. 
Perborate, 100 Ib drs ...Ib. 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs ...Ib. 


Resinate, fused, dark, -_ 


b. 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls ....Ib. 


Chemical Industries 


Nail 100 1 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks. .lb. 


_ 
co 


es 
Prices 
Current 1936 1935 

Market Low High Low High 
33 33%. «.35 371% =o 36 3914 
We 40% .40% .48% .456 52% 

48 50 .48 53 BS | 58 
211%, .21% .2434 .243% .26% 
17% 19% .17% .19% .17% .19% 
06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 

; zs sive 35 ee Pes 34 

30 .30 30 

27 -28 .28 27 .28 

75 .80 75 -80 75 80 

75 6 Mi ‘ 75 

135 jas pA 1.35 

32 36 oda .36 32 36 

1.25 1.25 1.25 

089 .094 .089 .094 09% .10 


26 30 26 30 .26 38 


26 (19 26 21 .23 


PD 
58 -60 -58 -60 -58 -60 


27.50 30.00 27.50 30.00 27.50 30.00 
15.00 


15.25 15.00 . 15.25 15.00 15.25 
40% .40% .50 433% .55% 
35%4 .35% .45 38% .50% 
35% .35% .44%4 .383% .50% 
‘ .39 we .47 .43 -50 
14% .15%% .14%4 17 5%. .17 


: {ton 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 100.00 120.00 
-ton 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 : 


-96 pate -96 vee -96 
64.50 60.00 64.50 40.00 58.00 
Nom. ..-- Nom. 26.00 49.00 
Nom Nom - 32.00 
eg 3.75 ine 3.75 oss nee 
cn 3.65 fate 65 ee kate 
1.59 1.61 1.58 1.79 1.48 1.71 
1.0 + 1.00 tate 1.00 
26.50 27.00 26.50 29.75 29.00 32.00 
03% <.. 03% ess .03%4 
17% .20 17% .20 17%4 .23 
36 38 34 38 33% .34 
25 26% .24 26% 21 2514 
26 28 “25 28 21% .26% 
26 28 125 28 21% .26% 
28 30 .28 -30 27% .28 
15% .16 15% .17% 10 17% 
4314 .45 43) 48 35 54 
.42 43 42 46 34 51 
36 my .36 41 26% 434% 
34 34! 34 .38 <a 4214 
34 son .34 41 224% .43 
43 45 43 45 43 45 
36 38 -36 38 36 38 
08 Py | -08 she 08 11 
08% .0834 .08 08% «406 09 
10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% 


: 15.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 
«ee 29:00 ao. 00 soe Soo 
50 14.50 11.50 15.00 acs 13.00 
00 30.00 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 
. 33 33 27 33 
30 ne 30 .26 30 
36 37 -36 37 36 37 
09% .11 09% .11 09% .11 
04% .05% .04% .053% .04% .05% 
05 053% .05 05% .05 05% 
«ne G0 cas duu dace "aeOU 
36 38 36 38 36 41 
0685 .0685 .069 .057 .0685 
5.225 5.22 5.275 4.05 5.22% 
4.85 4.85 4.90 3.70 4.85 
0s 05% .05 05% .05 -06%4 
0514 .07 05% .07 05% .10% 
22 23 -22 23 21 23 
i 1.25 wae 1.25 sou) eno 
1.25 « kes 1.25 
.09 10 0534 ~«.10 05% .06% 


190 2 8 2 8 
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Zinc Sulfate 
Current Oil, Whale 
pr ‘ 1936 ‘ 1935 
arket ow Hig ow High : y 7 . 
Zine Sulfate, crys, 400 Ib bbl, Our business is the manufacture of chemi- 
vie ee ‘oe See ee = .028 .033 .028 .033 .028 033 | 
ak ye, 6s ees enees .032 -035 .032 .035 -032 035 | os Das ie pa alen } 
Sulfide, 500 Ib bbls, delv Ib. 1034 1134-1034 1134 21034 11134 cals. But our idea of service is to make 
ere ree Ib 110% .11% .10% 11% .10% 11% d P F 
Sulfocarbolate, 100" ib kgs available to anyone interested in the use 
Re eee ee ee Ib, 24 25 .24 aa 24 25 | . 

Zi d t k Ib, 02% 3 02% .03 2% 03 | : } 
poy ee ey Nat kegs ib a 6 se a 50 | of chemicals the knowledge we have ac- | 
Semi-refined, kgs ...... Ib 08 10 .08 -10 08 , : , 

cumulated during our forty years in busi- | 

ness. We welcome inquiries on any subject | 

| 

| ertinent to the products we make. 

Oils and Fats | P P 
| 

Castor, No. 3, 400 lb bbls..lb. .10% .1034 .10% .103%4 (093% .10% y } 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls ..... Ib, :1214 (13. :12% 13, 11% [16 Old bury 

China Wood, ” spot NY z 185, .183% .14 — = 7 - ‘ } 

"ERS, SPOG TUX ceccccce Esk 1820 .13% 9 .088 4 Ltro_(" ae 
a a ea Ib. 18 nom. 132° 118.087 24 Electro-Chemical 

Coconut, edible, bbls NY. = Ape 09% .09% .10% = Me i 
BEAMS, CES, IVY oc ccce ee .04! 04% .05 03% .06% : - 

Tks, Pacific Coast ....Ib. .04 104% 103% 10476 103% 106 Company 

Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 

DUO de eeuacceeawees gal. 40 eae -40 .34 .38 

Coe, WEG Tee cc uscccses Ib. 0245 .023 .0290 .02 .038 

Corn, crude, tks, mills ....1b. ... 08% .08 09% .08% .11 
Refd, 375 |b bbls, ped we 10% .11 -103% .12% .114% .14 

t d, Oils an ats : ’ 
Cottonseed, see. nwt Plant and Main Office: 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls. i. : : 
BE eee eeeeelb, .051%4 .06% .05% .0634 .04%4 .06 Niagara Falls New y ork 
English, bbls, "NY ee = .09 0914 .083%4 .10%4 04% .06% ce) ? 

Greases, Yellow ......... 0434.05 033g .05% .05 0634 ; : , a er ; : 
White, choice bbls, NY lb, .05: , 065g .04% .0734 .05% .08% New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 

Herring, Coast, tks ...... nom. ° nom «ad aa 

Lard Oil, edible, P| eee | a 13 12% .14% .09% .20% 7 . Sodi 
Extra; Doll. 6.205 es A ee 0934 .09% .11 08% .11% Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 
Extra, No. i WOU 6 sccas lb. ies .O8 .07 4 .09 08% 1 | l “ P i " + l wine O A li ees ] 

Linseed, Raw, "less than 5 bbi chlorate. Fotassium perchlorate. xalic aci 

RG, ovals esieuauteles6<.es oe -105 102 108 091 -1130 
bbls, c-l, spot Coebr see ib; .097 .099 092 10 083 .102 
ne cons etcnoneesed -.Ib, .091 093 086 094 -0770 .096 
Meseden, tks, Baltimore gal. Ree 30 30 36 25 36 | — —— 
=" SIkSH, GPS <.. | ee .07 066 082 .061 -082 
ait ale.vinietea elk 4:0 Ib .064 062 072 .055 .072 
Light pressed, drs ...... Ib. .064 06 076 =.055 § .076 
ey eeane ees eis or 058 .056 066 049 .066 
Kettle bodied, drs ..... 08 -08 096 oe vad 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls, NY 
PECK eae RECA OSS Ib. .16 16% .16 16% .16% .16% 
Extra, > aera lb. a 08% .08 09% 08% 11% 
Pore; Gals, NY .csccese | eee 11% «411! 1234 .11% .13% 

Oiticica, ee ere lb. .14 15% .11 15% .13% .28 

Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY ae 09% .091%4 .12! 10% .14% 
ING: 2. BEE, IVY ons sews } eer 083% .0834 .12 .10 13% 

Olive, denat, bbls, gt sg. 74 ay ss “ad .80 82 .95 
Edible, bbls, NY . ‘ar . gal. 1.60 1.90 1.60 1.90 1.55 1.90 
Foots, bbls, NY ........ Ib. .08 .08% .08 0834 07% .10 for the 

Palm, Kernel, bulk ....... 5 pee 049.0434 049 :"™ y 
PE ONE: kee csc anueees . 04 04% .04 .05 3 .05% 

Gussie, the De rca alates 03% 104. 0334 .04 eae agg LACQUER AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

Peanut, crude, bbls, NY . oye 0834 +.08 O95 5 ks ea 
Tks, f.o.b. Speers - 0s! 0734 .09% .08% .103% ger 
Refined, ~~ pee ees - 12 12% .12 13% 22 14 m : 

Pees, Gree ING occes ccs . 09 0914 .07 091% 07% .10% F 
Tks, COMBE oisieiaig sachin. ace 08! 09 066 09 “068 “08t4 wUUU IS O - A M YL 

Pine, _. ae Oil, Chemical colons CP A L CO H OLS 

een, biown, bbls, NY * 10 nom. 086 10 07% .09 Methyl Ethy! Ketone 
Denatured, drs, NY ...gal. .60 .65 ae -65 .40 -56 | 

~, Distilled, i ee Ib. .0856 .0954 085% .1056 10734 [105% Ethyl Acetate CRUDE FUSEL OIL 
aS net CRRA DE et a aie 0734 .0734 .083% .06% .08% Butyl Acetate, Nor. & Sec. REFINED FUSEL OIL 

Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal wr 1 31 31 25 35 Butyl Alcohol, Nor. & Sec." * einen eheiinclinan ae 

Sardine, Pac Coast, ‘tks a :28 nom. .28 139 (24% 137 WA Amyl Acetate: All Grades pecia 
Refined alkali, drs ...... ie 2. .07 066 .082 .065 082 Amyl Alcohol High Test 

(errr Ib. 064 -062 .072 .06 072 P © 
Light pressed, drs ...... Ib. 064 .06 076 055 076 Refined Fusel Oil AMYL ALCOHOL 128-132°C. 
Me countess cteineees Ib. 058 .056 .066 .049 .066 Butyl Propionate : 

Sesame, yellow, dom ..... Ib. .123%4 .13% .12% .14% (12% 115: Butyl. Stearate Special Grades 
Whites doa « «<< c006s ccc Ib. 123% .13%4 112% 114% 12% 115% = 

Soy ng — . ‘i ; ; ‘i Phthalates: ; eimaie y, - 
Don, tks, f.o.b. mills ...Ib. : 072 .07 085 | 10 ‘ ; o industries requiring specia 

Crude, drs, NY poder Ib. .078 = .082, 076.095 6086.11 meenyt ae solvents or plasticizers: We in- 
Retd, thie; NY 20.4 - 083 .092 = .081 105 = .091 115 Diethyl Diomy' ge sscean tne eeatiadialal 
, Renee 077, 082.07 095.08 10! Acetine peri S diaaie : 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bots i s z : and manufacturing experience 
silat antec 094 096 .094 101 099 .101 Diacetine Triacetine may solve your problems. 
45° CT, bleached, bbls, -~— a “an “~o « Special Solvents 
ob0 6th 56006600880 é .08 e A d .094 - 
Stearic Acid, double pressed - and, Plasticizers 
GEG OW 46556 k Rccness Ib. 081% .09% 08% .11 10 12! . 
— le weed saponified 
"senna sete 09 10 09 «41% «09-12% THE KESSLER CHEMICAL 

«Triple say Rica bgs. ‘Ib. 11% .12% .11% = .1334 12% 15% 
tearine, Oleo S scccce ae 0734 .07% .09 09% 12% ; 

= City, extra loose ..lb. ... 05564 04% 065% 05% .07% CORPORA TION 

Edible, tierces ......0.. \ “6 .063 .063 08% 007% .09% . * 4 

Acidless, tks, NY ...... ne owes .07 4 .07 , 0834 0714 "10% 1515 Willow Avenue « Hoboken, New Jersey 
Turkey Red, single, bbls ..Ib. .08 -08'% .08 0814 07% .08% : , 

—_— De kia stsus i 12% .33 12% .13%4 124% .13% Subsidiary of the 

Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. .075  .077. 077. .081.--.07,—S 083 F Vay iae)-[0)mnale) 110) 7 Vile) 

Refined, nat, bbls, NY ..Ib,  .071 .073 071 076 .064 .081 AMERICAN COMMERC 
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THE CHEMICAL MA 
Local Suppliers 


A directory of responsible manufacturers’ agents and jobbers maintaining spot stocks 








RKET-PLACE 











California New Jersey Massachusetts 
S. L. ABBOT. Jr. Co. AMERICAN OIL & SUPPLY CO. ALAN A. CLAFLIN 
Di t ib t anufacturers gen 
Manufacturers" Agents for —_-" DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
mriuienT “Ee YATS Ch ical Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ili BENTONITE 
NAVAL STORES Coal Tar Solvents TALC 


800 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


210 California St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Petroleum Solvents 
Newark, N. J. Trenton, N. J. 


88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5999 





Rhode Island 





GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 
251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 


(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
Branch Office 
NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


Industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 
Stearic Acid 


New York 








CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 


1386 Niagara St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Chemicals 


Aleohols - Solvents 


For All Industries 


DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 
Solvents 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
EVerett 4610 





Everett Station, Boston 








ANILINE OIL 


Heavy Chemicals 
Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


AND 


BASIC RAW MATERIALS 


Serving N. Y. State, Penna. 
and Canadian Industry 


Since 1915 


ROLLS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


E.& F. KING & Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 


399-409 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 














Pennsylvania Illinois 
°OR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
FOR cotval anaes [JARENCE M RUAN IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 
INCORPORAT €D of 
SINCE 1855 INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
{Chemicals} AND 
Spot Stocks pres 
Technical Service ou pone nore area ee eT 





ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Lombard 2410-11-12 











CHICAGO 


If it is a CHEMICAL we have it 


or will tell you where to secure it 








IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: SOUth Boston 3973 








$1.00 a copy postpaid 
on receipt of price 





A few cloth-bound copies left 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATION 
1635 - 1935 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
25 Spruce Street, New York 








ESOTOO 
(Liquid Sulphur Dioxide) 
METHYL CHLORIDE 
ZINC SULPHATE 
STRIPPING AGENTS 


66 Distribution Points in the 
United States and Canada 


VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
West Norfolk, Virginia 
131 State St., Boston 76 Beaver St., New York 
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Imperial Oil & Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.............. epee) 
Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc., New York City 
Insert facing page 73 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa............ 96 
Jmnemoann @ Co: New York Citys. isco ntveeie se occas 102 
Kessier Chemical Corp.,, New York City \...<.cc-seceweaters 107 
King, E, & F.,.& Co: Ine. Boston. Massie ccc cccicccces 108 
KRoppers Products Co.; Pittsbareh) Pas... cinewre sc cccdans 84 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Insert facing pages 64 and 65 


Mann, Geo: & Go., Inc., Providetice, Re I... cs ccccc cc dcne 108 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York City.......... 3 
Mechline Bros. Chemical Co., Camden; N. J... 0... scc0u 88 
Monsanto Chemical Co. St: Lois, MOss.cc5<.ccccceseee 68 
Morgan: ‘Clarence, Ine. Chicago, Blac... scccedccccecaes 108 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America, Inc., New York City... 5 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., New York City... 9 


National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 5.2506 ccsnmicvns 50 
Natural Products Refining Co., Jersey City, N. J......... 10 
Neuberg,. William; Inc, New York City ii... ccc ccc eos 102 
Niacet Chemicals Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y............ 88 
Niagara Alkali Co., New York City....... Insert facing page 9 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y...... 107 
Pace Coast: Borax: Co, New York Citei.es.. .euascies 102 
Pennsylvania Coal Products Co., Petrolia, Pa............ 102 
Petrometer Corp., Long Island City, N. Y¥. sc.c.cccccncse 55 
Plaka & bauer) New York City... acces cceciecccu cscs 55 
Prer: ‘Chas, c& Cos Ine, New York City. 2a. ic. occa 97 
Pomcnec, 2. bn New: Vote Cites. iciccseccndes sketens 109 
Prior Chemical Corp., New York City....Insert facing page 80 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y...... 47 


Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Insert facing page 57 


Rolis Chemital Co:, Buffalo; Ni Yo. cccsicesccsticscues 108 
Rosenthal; Fi. H:., Co.,.Ine., New York City. .s....cce<ks 91 
Schwanacher, Sz & Co: Inc. New York Citys. .....525%. 91 
Sobin, Irving M., Go:, Inc., Boston; Mas$...2.. <2 odes. 108 
Solvay Sales Corporation, New York City........... Cover 2 
Starkweather, J. U., Co., Providence, R. I.............. 108 
Statifter Chemical ‘Co., New York City. .< oc ccddcecccends 8 
Trennessée: Conn: Atlanta, Gas oc.cs54e ciacawdseediendnaee 91 
‘Texas Gulf Suiphur Coi, New Yorke City. cccccs cece cece 105 
‘Thornton Co:, The F..C., Cleveland, Ohio. ........ 2660 600% 52 
Purner, Joseph; & Co. New York Citys: oc scenic cc cece 84 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York City....... Cover 3 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., New York City 

Insert facing pages 48 and 49 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., New York City 

Insert facing pages 48 and 49 


U. S. Phosphoric: Products,, Tampa; Plaisic...c.ccncess 91 
U.S; Potash’ Co... New Yotk City. ccescccsseanisnenes 88 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago: E ...5..ccce5.icccenn 103 
Virginia Smelting Co., Boston, Mass...............ee00. 108 
Warner Chemical Co: New York Citys.c osc .ccccecccdsus l 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York City 
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The ideal scour- 


ing and wetting 


out agents. 


More efficient 
than the best 
soaps and soluble 


oils. 


For full particulars apply — 


GENERAL 
DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“We’—Editorially Speaking 


At the Chemists’ Club one warm night 
last month Billy Hale was expounding 
the chemical and economic virtues of 
power alcohol. In a maze (no pun in- 
tended) of dollars and bushels and gal- 
lons he stopped suddenly and asked “Do 
you follow me?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied H. O. Chute, 
the well known dendro-chemist, “but I 
wouldn’t go a step further, if I knew the 
way back.” 


*, 2. %, 2, 
“° “° “° “° 


Some bright day some one is going 
to stop talking about “broken pledges,” 
’ 


and “faithlessness 
to the oath of office” and call somebody 


“repudiated platforms,’ 


just a plain, common or garden variety 
of liar. Then we will predict a rever- 
sion, not to “the horse and buggy age” 
but to the “stone and mud age.” 


o. 2. &. &. 
~~ “° “ ~° 


D. F. Murphy, author of “Evaluating 
Liquid Fly Sprays,” this issue, has been 
entomologist in the Research Labs. of 
Rohm and Haas, Bristol, Pa., since 1930, 
engaged in research on insecticidal value 
of synthetic organic compounds, and is 
greatly interested in any work on stan- 
dards, methods of testing, etc. 


+¢ 
°° 
o 
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oe eee 
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The value of “know how” in chemical 
operations was neatly demonstrated by 
K. P. McElroy in a recent patent suit 





Fifteen Years Ago 


From our issues of July, 1921 


U. S. Gypsum plant at Fort 
Dodge, lowa, struck by lightning 
and destroyed by fire. Estimated 


loss $300,000. 


Pacific Coast Borax prepares 
to resume operations in Death 


Valley. 


Dr. H. A. Curtis appointed 
General Manager for Clinchfield 
Carbocoal. 


Chemicals produced by 811 
plants valued by the Census at 


$600.000,000. 
Charles H. MacDowell re-elect- 


ed president National Fertilizer 
Association for fourth term. 
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hearing during which the opposition in- 
troduced as evidence certain samples pur- 
ported to have been carefully formulated 
according to patent specifications. Where- 
upon this skilled and nimble-witted veteran 
addressed the Court: “May it please 
Your Honor, I should at this time simply 
like to call the attention of the Court to 
the deplorable fact that it is perfectly 
possible for me to make a bad cake ac- 
cording to any recipe in any cook book— 
indeed, I fear I could hardly make a good 
cake, however good the recipe might be.” 


* 


OO 00 00 @ 


+¢ 
72 
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Since “We” published the Winthrop 
Chemical Tercentenary Issue we have 
had inquiries and even subscription orders 
addressed to John Winthrop, Jr.; but the 
tops is this post card notice: 

Mr. Winthrop, Jr.: 

Our Information Bureau is receiving 
requests for your telephone number. In 
order that we may discuss how these 
calls may be referred direct to you, will 
you please telephone me on EX-change 
4-4600, Extension 2590 between 9 A. M. 
and 5 P. M., except Saturday. 

(Miss) N. Long, 
New York Telephone Company 


20.00. ¢ 


oe 
ee 
oe 
oe 


1934: under the President’s Agreement, 
if a firm underbid its competitors, it 
became a chiseler and General Johnson 
cracked down. 

1936: by the President's Order, firms 
that submit identical bids become con- 
spirators and the I. C. C. will crack down, 

N.B.—it’s the same President. Believe 
it or not, 


oo, oo 
0eoroee 


Through an inadvertent omission, 
credit for the photographs in the article 
“Specially Designed Equipment” in our 
June issue was omitted. These were 
published through the courtesy of L. O. 
Koven & Bro., manufacturers of special 
process equipment, located in Jersey City. 


*, 0, .%, .@. 
o0oeeee 


Says Madam Secretary of Labor 
Perkins: “The women of America, when 
they vote, will think of Mrs. Roosevelt 
with a choke in their throats.” These 
gibes at the President’s wife ought to stop. 
It’s bad enovgh when the vaudeville 
artists and the comic magazines do it, but 
when a member of the Official Family 
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Change of Address 


On and after August Ist, 

1936, our offices will be 

located at 

149 TEMPLE STREET, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Please make note of this on 
your mailing lists. 











compares the First Lady to a fish bone, 
aes 


it’s going too far, says “We”. 
foateote 


During the first three months of the 
year, Japanese imports for crude sulfur 
have increased seventy per cent. over the 
corresponding period of 1935. Who was 
it used to say that the old war horse of 
the chemical industry was the best indi- 
cator of industrial activity? 


*, ©. %. &. 
“e “° “° “° 


Speaking of such, Japanese dye im- 
ports in 1932 were 1,976 tons; last year 
1,207 tons. Their exports in 1932 were 
4.521 tons and last year 8,883 tons. 


*, 2. 2, &. 
“° °° “° “° 


Now whoever would suspect that a poet 
could be raised on chlorine and “carbon 
tet,” yet one of the Warner clerks broke 
out as follows upon the excuse of a 
recent staff nuptial: 

To: Betty and Jack— 

To those who are about to wed 
There isn’t much that can be said 
But all the gang here wish to say 
“Lots of happiness in every way” 
Dixon, Wyatt, Alice, Flo 
Corcoran, Meyler, Frank S, Low 
The Neubergs, Pitcher and Mrs. B 
Ramage, Seaton and M. E. G. 
Curtin, Lucey and Klempner too 
Send best wishes to you two 
Miller, Levi and Kenneth Carr 
Zehner, Vorce and H.G. R. 
Goldy, Godde and Zimmy say 
We'll join too, in every way 
Becker, Nelson, Bronson, Tillie 
Ann, Peggy, Herb and Willy 
Elsie Wolcott, Foley, Face 
I. Rs an: NG. 
All together, one big cheer, 
Lots of happiness, Year after Year. 
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The first free-fllowing Tri- 


Sodium Phosphate in the WARNER QUALITY PRODUCTS 


world was made by Warner Acid Phosphoric 
jm Aluminum Hydrate 

id j Barium Peroxide 
, ‘) Blanc Fixe 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chlorine—Liquid 
Caustic Soda—Liquid 
Caustic Soda—Solid 
Caustic Soda—Flake 
Hydrogen Peroxide 
Sodium Hypochlorite Solution 
Sodium Sulphide 
Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 
Sulphur Chloride 

Yellow and Red 
Water Treating Compounds 
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Being the pioneer producers in 

this country, it is but natural that 
the Warner Brands of Sodium Phos- 
phates should assure the highest qual- 





ity and uniformity for the wide variety 
of American industrial uses. 


Warner constitutes an unusually de- 


pendable source of supply. 


Invite us to submit quotations and samples. 
Technical service available upon request. 


WARNER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers 1886 
CHRYSLER BLDG, NEW YORK CITY 
155 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 
70 RICKARD STREET, SAN FRANC!SCO 






DIVISION OF WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS. 
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